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ii>l  l>t'.si)piudo  ( vice  presiiieiil)  of  I  he  lieiniblie  ii[  Siilvach)i  w  liu  scr\  eil  us  I'ruvisiuiiul 
President  for  u  ^leriod  of  six  months  endiiif;  Marc  h  1,  lili:..  The  vacancy  was  caused 
by  the  resipnalioii  of  President  t'arlos  Meleiiilcz  to  meet  the  constitutional  require¬ 
ment  for  an  executive  who  has  Iteen  chosen  to  succeeil  hitttself. 


VOK.  XI,.  FEItRr.VKY.  Mll.'j.  No.  2 


Tiik  titanic  stru<i<'l('  now  raixinj;  in  Europe  lias  l>rou<;ht  to  the 
attention  of  tin*  world,  in  a  most  eons|)ieuous  manner,  tiu* 
<rrowinjxs|)irit  of  eonfrati'i  iiity  am!  true'  Pan  Americanism  on 
tlu'  Ami'riean  ('ontinent.  As  tin*  eountrii's  of  the  Old  World 
proceed  to  di'vastate  and  destroy  each  other  in  war,  the  independent 
nations  of  tin*  Xi'W  World  eontimie  in  a  eommendahle  way  to  eon- 
siih'r  plans  to  preserve*  and  stri'ii^thi'n  (*aeh  otlu'r  in  bonds  of  |)(‘aee, 
d'lu*  Pan  American  spirit,  in  its  broadest  sense  and  in  its  most  <jjratify- 
in*;  inti'rpri'tation,  is  spn'adini;  thron^hont  the  Western  llemisplu're 
from  the  I’nited  State's  tei  the*  seint hernmeist  e'xtri'mity  eif  Chile*,  anel 
is  e*h'arly  preiphe'tie*  eif  the  e-emt innane*e*  eif  the*  e'ra  eif  Ame'rie*an  peae-e 
anel  frie'iielship,  whie*h  pre'se'iit  e-emelit iems  are  servin';  tei  eh've'lop  in  a 
jxre'ate'r  eh'<;ri'e*  than  ever  he'fetre.  'riie*  leaelinj;  part  that  the*  eenmtries 
etf  Ce'ntral  anel  .South  Amerie*a  have*  taken  in  the*  eleve'leipme'iit  of 
inte*rnatie>nal  law  anel  in  the  aeleiptiem  e»f  arhitratiem  as  a  means  eif 
se'ttlinj;  intc'rnatieinal  elifl'erenee's  is  a  matte*r  etf  histeiry.  In  line  with 
this  peiliey  it  is  interestin';  tei  mite*  that  the*se  eemntrie's  are  jeiintly 
eeinsielerin<;  important  epie'stieins  affe*e*tin<;  their  neutrality  at  the* 
present  time,  anel  ni'^eitiatin*;  tre*aties  eif  peace  anel  arhitration  with 
eae*h  eithe*r.  Such  activity  must  e*xe*ite  the  admiratiein  eif  all  aelvei- 
eate's  eif  peace*,  anel  yet  it  is  hut  the  natural  e*xpression  of  a  i;reinp  of 
eeinntries  which,  it  will  he  irealleel,  leael  the*  worlel  in  r(*spe*e  t  to  eein- 
stitntional  anel  treaty  preivisieins  for  arhitratiem  in  the  se*ttlement  eif 
internatieinal  elisimtes. 


l.MI'dKT.VXT  1>.\X  .\.\IKI!K'AX  KVK\T,S. 

Twei  spe‘e*ial  artie*les  of  partie*nhir  l)earinj;ein  Pan  American  re'latieins, 
appearinj;  fnrthe*r  ein  in  this  issue,  are  ele*seri|)tieins  eif,  resjx'ctively, 
the  lnni*he*ein  j;iven  by  the*  I’an  Anu*rie*an  Seieiety  eif  the  United 
State's  on  Fehrnary  !»,  in  Xe*w  Yeirk  (’ity,  tei  the  Amhassaelors  of  Chile 
anel  Ar‘;entina,  anel  the  arrival  eif  iinel  edlieiid  re*eeptiein  aeeeirdod  to  Sr. 
Dr.  dnan  ('arlos  Bhineei,  Minister  of  Pnhlie*  Weirks  eif  Urngnay,  on 
spe'e'ial  mission  tei  the  Unite'el  State's. 
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HONOR  FOI!  THE  MINISTER  OF  HONDURAS. 

Tlio  R('iHil)]ic  of  Honduras  has  hoslowi'd  a  lu'w  honor  upon  Sonor 
Don  Allx'ito  Mi'inhrono,  tho  Envoy  KNtraordinarv  and  Minister 
Pleni])otentiarv  of  Honduras  at  Washington.  In  accordanee  with 
the  usual  custoin,  the  National  ('ongress,  at  its  si'ssion  of  danuarv  11, 
1915,  eleeted  three  desi<;nados  (viei'  juesidents'i  for  the  eurrent  year 
and  named  Minister  Memhreno  as  the  first.  This  ap])ointinent  will 
neeessitate  the  departure  of  tlie  ininistor  in  duiu'  to  smve  as  Pro¬ 
visional  President  of  Honduras,  while  the  present  ineumhent  absents 
himself  for  six  months  in  order  to  meet  tho  eonstitutional  napiirenumt 
for  an  executive  to  succeed  himself.  Tlie  Pan  American  Union  joins 
the  many  friimds  of  Dr.  Membreho  in  extendin';  felicitations  to  him 
in  this  position  of  Provisional  Pri'sident. 


THE  MINISTER  OF  PERU. 

As  The  Bulletin  <;oes  to  press,  Senor  Don  Federico  A.  Pezet, 
Minister  of  Peru,is  plaimiiif;  a  trip  to  hiseountry.  Tlie  knowledge  that 
he  is  leaving  Washington  and  may  not  return  forsome  time  has  caused 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  I’nited  States  to  jiay  him  sjiecial  tribute 
for  his  work  as  a  diplomat  and  to  express  the  liojie  that  he  might  re¬ 
main,  or  return  soon  to  this  post.  Whatever  may  be  his  decision, 
the  executive  ollicers  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  extend 
to  him  their  best  wishes  for  a  safe  journey  with  sincere  expression 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  the  work 
and  welfare  of  this  organization.  In  this  eonneetion  it  is  fitting  to 
(juote  from  the  Washington  Post  of  February  2()  the  following 
editorial: 

The  recent  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Minister  of  Peru, 
which  was  attended  by  the  leading  officials  of  the  Goveniinent,  jurists,  bankers,  and 
other  distinguished  Americans,  was  a  deserved  recognition  of  the  valuable  siTvices 
rendered  by  Minister  Pezet  during  his  incumliency  in  bringing  about  closer  ndations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  The  departure  of  Minister  Pezet  is  greatly 
regretted  by  the  Government  ami  jieople  of  this  country,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
tliat  his  Government  will  respond  to  the  wish  of  Americans  that  he  should  be  returned 
to  Washington.  He  has  been  singularly  successful  in  stimulating  interest  in  his 
country,  in  promoting  friendships,  and  oiiening  the  way  for  increased  commerce. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country,  and  is  more  familiar  with  its  leading 
men,  its  ideals,  and  its  resour<‘es  than  any  other  Peruvian.  It  would  be  a  ilistinct 
loss  to  Ids  country,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  if  he  should  be  withdrawn  per¬ 
manently  from  his  post. 


PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  Monday,  February  S,  and  eleeted  the  following  ollicers  for  tlie 
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onsuinji  year:  Prosident,  Ih'nrv  Wliito,  former  Tiiited  States  am- 
1)assador  to  France  and  Italy  and  chairman  of  the  Ihiited  States 
dele*;ation  to  the  Fourth  Fan  American  ('onferenee;  honorary 
presidents,  William  Jemnn"s  Bryan,  Sccndary  of  State  of  tin* 
Fnitod  States,  and  Domicio  da  (lama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil  to 
the  Fnitiul  States;  honorary  vice  jn’esidents,  Flilin  Hoot,  Andnnv 
Farnegie,  Archer  M.  llnntinjfton.  Kohert  Bacon,  and  Lloyd  C. 
(Iriscom;  first  vice  jm'sident,  tlolin  Bassett  Moore,  professor  of 
international  law  at  ('olnmhia  I'niversity;  second  vice  ])resident, 
Cahot  Ward,  park  commissioner  of  Xew  York  City  and  secretary 
of  tlie  Fnited  States  dele<;ation  to  the  Fourth  Fan  American  Con¬ 
ference;  tliird  vice  president,  .John  Barrett,  Director  (leiu'ral  of  the 
Fan  American  Cinon  and  former  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina, 
Fanama,  and  (Vhtmhia;  s(‘cretarv,  Harry  Frwin  Bard,  director  of 
the  educational  division  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  hhidowment  and 
former  educational  advis(»r  to  the  Government  of  I’eru;  treasurer, 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  firm  of  Busk  it  Daniels,  representatives  of 
the  Lamport  it  Holt  Steamship  Line.  The  following  were  also 
chosen  members  of  the  executive  committee:  John  Barrett,  Frnest 
C.  Bliss,  Edward  N.  Breitung,  .James  Brown.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  James  A.  Farrell,  J.  F.  Grace, 
Lloyd  (L  Griscom,  Kamon  Guiteras,  Alba  B.  Johnson,  Thomas 
Kearny,  Harrison  C.  Lewis,  Severn  Mallet-Provost,  Samuel  McKoberts, 
.lames  M.  Motley,  Charles  1).  Norton,  George  Foster  Peabody,  William 
E.  IVck,  W.  li.  Porter  Leo  S.  Kowe,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Albert 
Shaw,  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  K.  A.  ('.  Smith,  James  Speyer,  Henry  K. 
Towne,  Ernest  H.  Wands,  ('abot  Ward,  Henry  White,  J.  G.  White, 
Daniel  E.  Woodhull.  The  president  of  the  society,  Hon.  Henry 
White,  and  other  members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  emphasized 
the  importance  of  making  the  coming  3’ear  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  society,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  four  years.  Mr. 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  future  activities  of  the  society,  made  some  important 
recommendations  for  its  increased  usefulness,  including  the  holding 
of  monthly  luncheons  for  the  discussion  of  Fan  American  topics  and 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  regarding  the  work  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  society.  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  nominations,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  recommended  the  renoniination  of  the  oflicers  of  the  last  year, 
with  three  changes — one  transferring  John  Bassett  Moore  from  the 
list  of  honorary  vice  {)r('sidents  to  the  position  of  active  first  vice 
president,  in  ])lace  of  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  who,  in  turn,  was  made  an 
honoraiw  vice  president;  Harry  Erwin  Bard  as  secretary,  in  place  of 
Frederic  Brown,  deceased;  and  Lorenzo  Daniels  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
(^abot  Ward,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  select  a  new  secretary. 
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Mr.  ('liiirl(*s  II.  SluTrill.  foriiK'r  miiiistc'r  to  Arj^cMitiiia,  s])(>kt'  in 
tlui  liijjliost  lonns  of  Mr.  Bard  and  coni^ratnlatc'd  tlio  soci(‘ly  on  socur- 
in<f  his  sorvic(>s  as  socndary.  .Mr.  lA‘o|)old  (iraliaino  sul)niitt<‘d  a 
su^jrc^stion  that  the  |)r('ainl)l<‘  of  tiu'  constitution  (h'scrihin*;  tin'  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  soci(‘ty  should  include  interest  in  coiuinercial  relations, 
and  tliis  sujx<;«‘stion  was  la'h'rred  to  tlu'  (“\(‘cutiv<'  coininitt('e  for  its 
consideration.  Tin*  society  at  tin*  |)r(‘S('nt  tinn*  lias  a  iu(‘inhershi|) 
of  niad(“  up  larycdv  of  n'presentativi*  men  of  New  York  ('ity  who 
an*  inten'sted  in  Ban  American  relations.  It  has  so  irrown  that  it 
is  now  recojxnizi'd  as  the  most  |)ow(‘rful  nonoliicial  orpinization  of 
friendship  hi'twi'en  tlu*  nu'n  of  Latin  Am(*rica  and  those*  of  tin*  Tnited 
States.  Whih*  it  has  no  dir(*et  conn(*etion  with  tlu*  Ban  Anu*rican 
rnion  in  \Vashin<;ton.  the  latter,  as  an  ollicial  or<;anization,  looks 
with  favor  upon  tlu*  ohjt*cts  and  purpos(*s  of  the  socie'ty. 


TIIK  STl’DV  OK  SPANISH  IN  TIIF;  I  NITKH  .STATKS. 

Be'Hiaps  no  factor  is  mon*  potent  in  tlu*  estahlislmu'iit  of  linn 
dililomatic  and  commercial  |•(*lations  h(*tween  nations  than  tlu* 
d(*V(*lo|)nu*nt  of  reciprocal  social  and  int(*ll(*ctual  int(*rcours(*,  and  this 
can  r(*ach  its  highest  expn'ssion  only  wlu*n  tlu*  p(*ople  of  the  respective 
countries  learn  tlu*  lanouajn*  of  (*ach  oth(*r.  It  is.  th(*r(*for(‘.  a  matt(*r 
of  much  oratilication  to  tlu*  Ban  American  I'nion  to  note*  the*  oreiwin" 
appre'e-iatiem  eif  this  fae*t  amonj;  the*  e‘e)lle*<fe*s  anel  unive*rsitie*s  eif  the* 
l'nite*el  State*s.  Breiin  time*  teitinu'TiiK  Bi  i.i.ktin  has  he*e*n  ple*ase>el  tei 
re‘e*euil  in  its  e*e»lumns  inelie*at ions  etf  the*  ine*re'asin<r  inte're'st  t hrenifiluuit 
the*  e*e»untrv  in  the*  lanouajie*s  e>f  the*  e*e)untrie*s  eif  Latin  Anu*rie*a. 
A  e-eimpilatiein  eif  the*  e-eille*<;e*s  ami  unive*rsitie*s  in  the*  Lniteel  State*s 
te*ae*hin^  Spanish  anel  Beirtu^ue*se,  re*e*e*ntly  maele  hy  the  rniteel  State*s 
Bure'au  eif  Lelue*atiein.  pre*se*nts  the*  feilleiwinj;  striking  fae*ts:  The*re 
are*  a  teital  eif  institutieins  whie*h  ine*luele*  S|)anish  in  the*ir  re*i;ular 
currie-ulum;  eif  this  numher  six  alsei  te*ae*h  Beii*tu<;ue*se*.  Kspe*e*ially 
neite*weirthy  is  the  fae*t  that  the*se*  institutieins  are*  elist rihute*el  e)ve*r 
eve*rv  State*  in  the*  I'niein  anel  the*  l)istrie*t  eif  (’eilumhiii.  Meire*eive*r, 
the*  se*e*tie)nal  jjreiupin*;  is  faveirahle.  anel  the*  institutieins  eif  the*  eeist, 
west,  imrth,  anel  seiuth  are*  eill  well  repre*se*nte*el.  'Flu*  State*  eif  New 
Yeirk,  with  e*e)lle*<;e*s  anel  unive*rsitie*s  te*iie*hin<;  Spiinish.  he*aels  the 
list;  Be'imsylvaniii  feilleiws,  with  IS;  Ohiei  has  10;  're*xas,  12;  Meissa- 
chusetts,  11;  anel  C’alifeirnia,  lllineiis,  Ineliiena,  Misseiuri.  anel  Virfiinia 
eiie*h  has  10.  The*  either  Stiite*s  Inive*  freiin  1  tei  10  e*ae*h. 

A  similar  cennpilatiein  eif  the  se'e-einelarv  scheieils  weuilel  elenihtle*ss 
reveeil  equally  intere'stinj;  state*me*nts.  In  this  e-eimu'ctiein  the  neiticc 
of  Tup:  Bi  i.t.p:tin  has  lH*en  calleel  tei  the  fact  that  in  eine  seheieil  in 
Breieiklyn,  N.  Y.,  the*  ('eimmere*iid  Ili^h  Se-heieil,  there*  are  1,400  lieiys 
at  i)re*s('nt  stuelyin<x  S|)anish. 


•‘I'K  ACK  TUK  ATV”  PA  PKKWEIGIIT. 

tiouvciiir  prt'senU'il  to  Ihc  Pan  Amprican  I'nion  liy  Swretary  of  Stale  Itryan.  The  Secretary 
has  also  |)reseiiteil  (hiiilicales  of  this  to  each  of  the  :i0  ilii)loinals  who  have  sittned  with  liiih 
treaties  providinu  for  t  horoiitth  invest iual  ions  in  all  ipiestions  tliat  may  arise.  Tliese  mementos 
are  made  of  steel  and  are  nickel  plated.  The  material  use  1  in  forttint;  the  paperweights  was 
secured  by  melting  a  nnmher  of  swonis  and  this  fact  makes  pecitliarly  appropriate  the  inscrif)- 
tion,  “  They  shall  heat  I  heir  swords  into  plowshares.”  which  is  inscribed  on  the  plow.  Dn  the 
beam  appear  these  sentences.  •‘Xoihing  is  final  between  friends”  and  ‘‘Diplomacy  is  the  art 
of  keeping  cool.”  ma.vims  which  Secretary  liryan  has  contrihitted  to  diidomatic  language. 
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OPEMXi;  OP  TUP.  PAXA.MA-PACIPK’  KXPOsmoX. 

Pr(>in])tly  at  noon,  racilic  coast  time,  on  Fchniarv  20,  101  o,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  touelK'd  a  (folden  teleijraj)!)  key  in  tlio 
White  House  at  Wasliin^ton  and  tlierehy  eoinideted  an  (deetric 
circuit  which  automatically  worked  a  relay  k(>y  in  tin*  wireless 
station  at  Tuckerton,  X.  d.  Instantly  powc'iful  (dc'ctric  waves  leaped 
out  across  the  "n'at  continent  of  Xortli  America.  A  fraction  of  a 
second  lat(‘r  tlu'v  were  rec(‘iv(*d  on  the  ac'iials  strung  from  the  d'owc'r 
of  dewels  in  the  <;rounds  of  tlu*  Panama-Pacilic  Kxposition,  some  4, 000 
miles  away,  where  another  nday  instrument  transmitted  them  to 
apparatus  which  swunj;  o|)en  the  doors  of  the  Palace  of  Machinery, 
unloosed  the  waters  of  the  Fountain  of  Fner<;y,  and  detonated  tlie 
bombs  which  announced  the  receii)t  of  tlie  si<;nal.  'Plius  the  on'atest 
exposition  in  the  world’s  history  became  an  accom|)lished  fact,  and 
its  doors  swunj;  open  to  the  waitiu"  thousands  who  had  crowded 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  since  the  early  dawn  of  this  auspicious 
day.  As  thesi<;nal  bombs  were  detonated,  from  the  towers  the  Hags 
of  all  nations  rose  on  manifold  pinnacles;  and  an  aeroplane  circled 
about  the  Tower  of  dewels  scattering  white  doves  of  peace,  truly 
emblematic  of  the  spirit  whicli  had  conceived  and  carried  into  splendid 
execution  this  wonderful  enterprise  whieli  commemorates  the 
greatest  achievement  of  a  powerful  yet  peaceful  nation  the  comjde- 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  dedicatory  ceremonies,  which 
were  sliort  and  simjde,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  repre¬ 
sented  1)3'  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  gifted  sons,  whose  executive  abilitv  has  given  him  national 
fame.  Others  who  delivered  addresses  were  President  C.  C.  Moore 
of  the  exposition,  Oov.  dohnson  of  California,  Dr.  Fretleric  d.  V.  vSkilf, 
and  other  citv  and  State  ollieials.  In  his  address  as  tlie  personal 
envov  of  the  President,  Mr.  Lane  chose  for  his  theme  the  '‘American 
Pioneer,”  a  theme  eminentlv  ajipropriate  to  the  occasion  and  one  that 
appealed  espeeiallv  to  the  Califoinians  in  the  vast  audience.  In  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  business,  in  the  grind  of  our  daily  tasks,  in  the 
almost  universal  mad  chase  of  tlu'  elusive  unit  of  value,  we  are  prone 
to  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  American  pioneer,  and  it  mav  therefore 
not  be  amiss  to  (piote  a  few  of  Secretarv  Lane's  beautiful  words, 
uttered  as  he  stood  amid  the  artistic  sculptures  and  splendid  archi¬ 
tectural  triumphs  of  the  (‘xposition: 

Tlie  wul])tors  who  luive  eiinohled  these  hiiildiiiirs  with  theirwork  have  surely  f,'i\eti 
full  swintr  to  their  I'atiey  in  seekini;  to  sytulioli/.e  the  tale  which  this  exjiositioti  tells. 
And  atnotiy  these  figures  I  have  sottsrht  for  one  which  would  represent  to  me  the  siir- 
nificaiice  of  this  >>Teat  eiiterjirise. 

Prophets,  jiriests,  and  kin^  are  here.  coiKpierors  atid  mystical  liinires  of  aticient  leg¬ 
end,  htit  these  do  not  sjieak  the  word  I  hear.  My  (‘yc*  is  drawn  to  the  least  consjiicit- 
otis  figure  of  all — the  modest  ligttre  of  a  man  standitig  hetween  two  oxen,  looking  down 
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i1k‘  court  of  tlic  nations,  wlunt  cast  and  west  come  I'ai'c  to  lac(>.  Witliont  liim 
W(‘  would  not  !)('  licrt*.  Witliont  liim  lianncrs  would  not  fly  nor  hands  play.  Witliont 
liim  San  l''rancisco  wonlil  not  lx*  to-day  tin*  iraycst  city  of  the  ulohe.  Shall  1  tell  yon 
who  he  is.  this  key  liirnre  in  the  andi  of  onr  eiiter|)rise?  'I'liat  slender.  dantitle.<s, 
])loddititr.  tnod(>st  liirnre  is  the  Atiierieati  jiioiieer.  'I’o  me  he  is  far  tiiore.  lie  is  the 
advetitnrons  sjiirit  of  onr  restless  rae(‘. 

'Pile  lotiy  jonrtiey  of  this  sliirht.  modest  liynre  that  statids  heside  the  oxeti  is  at  ati 
end.  'Pile  waste  iilaees  of  the  I'arth  have  hemi  found.  I!ut  ath'eiitnri'  is  not  to  end. 
Iler(>  will  h(*  tanylit  th(>i:ospel  of  an  advaiieimr  democracy,  strom:.  \aliant.  confident. 
coiKineriny,  njihorne,  and  typilieil  hy  the  independmit  s|nrit  of  th(“  American  ])ioneer. 

It  is  tills  siinit'  iiuloniitnhle  sjiint  whicli  has  made  possible  the 
coiniiletioti  of  tlie  exposition;  llitit  s])iiit  which  lire,  etirtlujuake.  and 
the  most  terrilde  war  of  all  history  Inis  not  been  tihle  to  eoiupier. 
Xotwithstiitidino;  all  hindrances  and  all  disasters,  San  Friineiseo  and 
('aliforniii  have  nnuh*  jrood  their  ]U'omise,  and  the  <rreat  enterprise 
stands,  ready  and  complete,  to  entertain,  to  teach,  and  to  inspire  the 
thousands  who  will  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  ^lohe  to  vii'w  its 
"lories. 


ADIJHESSES  UY  ME.MHEHS  (>E  THE  (iOVEIfXIMi  HOAKl). 

One  of  the  most  "ratifviii"  evidences  of  the  inereasiii"  interest 
throu"hout  the  country  in  Pan  American  affairs  is  the  number  of 
invitations  which  the  members  of  the  Governiii"  Jioard  of  the  Pan 
American  rnion  are  constantly  receiviii"  from  representative  civic, 
commercial,  and  educational  institutions  to  deliver  addresses.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  regret  that  jiressure  of  oflicial  business  at 
Washin"ton  is  often  such  as  to  prevent  these  distin"uished  gentle¬ 
men  from  accejiting  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  which  the  dijdomatic  representatives  from  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  accustomed  to  receive  on  such  occasions,  the 
close  attention  paid  to  their  interesting  discourses,  and  the  favorable 
personal  impressions  which  they  themselves  make  during  such 
visits  are  strong  factors  in  ])romoting  better  understanding  and  closer 
social  and  commercial  relations  between  the  respective  countries. 
During  the  past  few  months  several  members  of  the  board  found  it 
possible  to  leave  their  oflicial  duties  long  (Miough  to  journey  to 
various  jioints  and  sjieak  before  important  gatherings.  Among 
these  were  Sehor  Domicio  ila  (lama,  the  ambassador  from  Brazil; 
Sefior  Dr.  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  the  ambassador  from  Chile; 
Sehor  Dr.  Komulo  S.  Xaon,  the  ambassador  from  Argentina;  Sehor 
Don  Ignaeio  Calderon,  the  minister  from  Bolivia;  Sehor  Don  Federico 
A  Pezet,  the  minister  from  Peru;  and  Sehor  Don  (lonzalo  S.  ('ordova, 
the  minister  from  Ecuador.  Ambassador  da  Gama  anil  Ministers 
Pezet  and  Cordova  were  the  sjK'akers  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Republican 
Club  in  Xew  York  City.  Ambassadors  Suarez-Mujica  and  Xaon,  as 
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<;u(‘st>  of  lionor  at  a  liinrli(‘oii  In*  tlu*  Pan  Anu'rican  Soci(‘ly  in  Now 
York  ('ity.  (k'livcn'd  addrcssc's.  Ministc'r  ('akknon  s|)ok('  lad'orc  a 
<:atlu'rinj;  of  studinits  at  ('onudl  I'nivA'isity,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  Minister 
IkvA't  also  s|)ok»‘  Ix'fort'  the  I'eetMit  ineetin<;  of  tin*  Hankers'  Associa¬ 
tion  at  ('hieairo  and  before  tlu'  !vnif(>  and  Fork  ('luh  of  Kansas  (’ity. 


(  «>\(;i!KSS  OK  SCIKXI'ISTS.  A.MKIiK  AXISTS,  AND  11  IST(  )1!  1  AX.S. 

Announei'ineiit  is  mack*  that  the  dat('  foi'  tlie  in(‘etin<;  of  tin'  S('eond 
Pan  Ann'riean  Seic'iitilie  ('onjrn'ss  at  Washin<;ton.  I).  has  been 
delinitely  s('t  for  Deec'inber  L’7.  Ibl").  and  will  eontinne  to  dannary  <S, 
Iblt).  Kvery  ('Ifort  is  bi'injj:  nnnk'  to  arranjjje  an  int('restin<;  projirain 
that  will  olfer  anipk*  opportunity  for  a  cordial  (*xehan<;('  of  ideas  on 
important  seieiitilie  epu'stions  of  e(»mmon  interi'st.  and  tin*  eominitteo 
in  ehar<je  state'  that  tln'ie'  is  ('vc'iy  rc'ason  to  Ix'lieve'  that  this  will  be 
one  of  tin'  most  sueee'ssful  jjat hi'rinjis  in  tin'  history  of  tin'  eon<;ress. 
A  b'atun'  of  this  eon<;r('ss  will  Ix'  tin'  joint  si'ssiems  with  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Inte'inational  ('on>rr('ss  of  Ann'iieanists.  ('Phis  body,  it  will 
b('  re'calk'd,  had  plamn'd  to  nn'c't  last  fall  at  Washinjiton,  I).  ('.,  and 
at  La  Pa/.,  Bolivia,  but  owin<;  to  tin'  unusual  conditions  brou<;ht 
about  by  tin'  Lurope'an  wai'  it  was  (k'ciik'd  to  postpone'  the'  nn'e'tin<r 
until  :i  kete'r  ehite'.)  Ae'e-eerelieij;  tee  pre'se'iit  pkuis  the'  Se'e-tieen  eef 
Ant  hreepeeleejxy  eef  the'  Pan  Ame'iie-iin  Se'ie'iit  i(ie-  ('een<;re'ss  will  sit 
jeeintly  with  the'  ek'k'jjate's  tee  the'  ('een<xre'ss  eef  Ame'rie-iinists,  iinel  it  is 
ex|)e'e-te'el  theit  the' Ame'rie-iin  I  listeerie-ed  Asseee-i.-it  ieen,  t In' Are'h:e'eeke<;ieal 
Institute'  eef  Ame'rie-ii,  :inel  the'  Ame'lie'iin  Ant hreepeeleejfie'al  Asseee-iiit ieen 
will  idsee  be'  re'pre'se'iite'el  at  the'se'  jeeint  me'e'tinjxs.  Ove'f  dOO  ek'k'<;ate's 
freem  :dl  the'  Ame'iie'an  e-eeuntrie's  Inive'  edre'enly  inelie'eite'el  the'ir  inte'ii- 
tieeii  eef  jit te'iielin^.  The'  !isse'mblinj2:  at  eeiu'  time'  einel  plae-e'  eef  sue-h  a 
l!ir<re'  iinel  neetiibk'  <rrieup  eef  scie'iitists  anel  stuelents  freem  the  Ame'riciUi 
eeentine'iits  will  imike'  this  eene'  eef  the'  meest  impeertant  e'een<;re'sse's 
e've'f  he'kl  iinvwhe're'  ami  the'  iitte'iitieen  eef  the'  se-ie'iit ilie-  weerlel  will  be 
fex'use'el  u|)een  the'ir  ek'liberat ieens  iinel  elise-ussions.  An  appreepriat ion 
has  be'e'ii  <;riinte'el  by  the'  Lnite'e!  State's  ('ein<;re'ss  feer  the'  e'lite'rtain- 
me'iit  eef  tlie'se'  se-ie'iitists  anel  ii  (ittiiij;  pree<;ram,  eellie-ial  anel  lerivate, 
is  be'in<i  iirran<;e'el  in  the'ir  Ineiner.  'I'lie  )>ree<;riim  eef  busine'ss  will  be 
amneune'eel  in  a  late'r  issue  eef  Tiik  Bki.i.ktix.  The'  e-eemmittee'  in 
ehiirjje  are':  William  Phillips,  Thirel  Assistant  See-retary  eef  .State, 
ehairman,  e'\  eedie-iee:  deelin  Barre'tt,  Dire'e-teer  (le'iie'ral.  Pan  Amerie'an 
Lnieeii;  P.  P.  ('hixteen,  Tnite'el  State's  (’eemmissieener  eef  Eelin'iit  ieeii ; 
(le'ii.  William  ('.  (ieer<;as.  .Sui-jie'een  (leneral,  rniteel  .States  Army; 
William  II.  lleelme's,  heael  eurateer,  Smithseuiian  Institutieen ;  (le'eerjje 
M.  Keemmel,  e'hie'f,  Divisieen  eef  Animal  linlustry.  Department  of 
A<;rieulture':  Preef.  Le'ee  S.  Reewe,  rnive'rsity  eef  Pennsylvania;  and 
dame's  Brown  .Se-eett,  se'cretarv  eef  the  ('ann'fjie  Fnekewme'Ut  feer  Inter¬ 
mit  ieenal  Peace. 
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AXXl’AI,  .MKKTIN(;  OK  TIIF,  I  XITEl)  STATES  CIIAMIJEI!  OK  ('OM\IEI{(  E. 

Tlio  ('lianil)i'r  of  ('ommcrci'  of  tlu'  riiitcd  States  of  America  eon- 
eluded  its  third  annual  nna'tin*;  on  Fc'hruarv  o,  Ihl.j,  after  a  tlio'e- 
day  session,  considered  one  of  tlie  fjreatc'st  husiness  j;atlierin<is  ev<‘r 
lieltl  in  Annuica.  'I'lie  convention  met  at  a  time  when  an  intimate' 
interehanjji' of  ide'as  between  l)usiness  men  and  Federal  aut horit i('s 
seeiiK'd  desirable,  and  re])resentati  .'(‘s  from  ('acli  of  these  inti'rests  rose' 
to  the  eeccasieen  ceemmenelably.  This  e)r<;anizatie)n.  theeiijih  eudy  thre'e' 
years  in  e'xiste'nce.  is  e'asily  eeiie  eef  the'  ineest  re'pre'se'iitative  ami  me)st 
elenuee-ratic  e)f  its  kinel  in  tlu'weerlel.  \'ital  seecial  and  e'e-etneemie  ([lU's- 
tieeiis  were  freely  ami  fraid<ly  elise-usseel  by  the  <;re'at  busiiu'ss  intere'sts 
of  tlie  rniteel  State's  ami  hi<;h  eellie'ials  eef  t he' (leeve'rnme'iit .  Fre'sielent 
Wilseeii  aelelre'sse'el  tlie*  evenin';  se'ssieen  eef  the  first  ehiy.  This  me'etin" 
was  atte'iiele'el  met  eenly  by  the'  re<;ular  eleh'gates  but  by  elipleemats 
ami  eellie'ials  whe>  were  es|)e'e'ially  inviteel  te)  hear  the*  Fre'sielent.  The 
ce>ne'luelin<;  elay  eef  the  annual  me'e'tin<;  weis  maele  e'spe'e'iidly  memeerable 
by  an  aelelivss  by  Dr.  Re'unule)  S.  Xaeui,  Ambassaeleer  e>f  Arf;entina, 
whe)  cheese  the  eeiepeertunity  tee  eleliver  an  impeertant  su<;<;estie)n  as  tee 
Amerie'im  sliippin<;  in  ceemu'e'tiem  with  tlie  Arj;entine  anel  eetlier 
South  Anu'rican  traele.  A  ceunplete'  neutralizatieui  of  inter-American 
commere'c,  he  saiel,  sheuilel  nu'ct  the  elilliculty  eif  ^ettinj;  ships  in 
sullicient  numbe'rs  lor  the'  Semth  Amerie'an  trade.  With  such  a  rule, 
Ambassaeleir  Xae'en  believeel  that  it  weuilel  be  peissible  tee  eebtain  all  tlie 
vessels  neee'ssary  for  the  promeition  of  cemimerco  to  the  maximum 
ele<;re'e  between  the  rniteel  State's  anel  the  other  American  Republics. 


UXITEl)  .STATES  I$AXK  IX  HKAZIE. 

The  eletermineel  peilicy  eif  the  Xatiemal  ('ity  Bank  eif  Xew  Yeirk 
City  te)  ('stablish  brane-lu's  in  the  prine'ipal  e'eimmere'ial  centers  eif 
Semth  America  marks  an  im|)ortant  step  feirwarel  in  the  elire'ctiem  e>f 
fae'ilitatin<;  e'euumercial  ivlatieins  between  the  Cniteel  State's  anel  that 
part  of  the'  weasel,  anel  shemlel  be  a  eh'i'ideel  inllue'iu'e  in  builelinj;  u|)  a 
<;re'ater  e\e'han<;e'  eif  traele  betwe'cn  tlic'se  e'eumtrie's.  'riie  |irai'tical 
value  eif  rniteel  State's  banks  in  Semth  Anu'rii'a  e-an  harelly  be  eiver- 
e'stimateel.  Lae-k  eif  eliree't  facilitie's  has  hitlu'rtei  be'e'ii  erne  eif  the 
seriems  elrawbacks  tei  the  fulh'st  elevelei|iment  eif  ree-ipreie-al  eeimmerce 
anel  traele  betwee'ii  the  Americas.  This  ae-tiein.  therefeire,  is  vie'we'el 
with  e's|ie'cial  satisfae-t iem  by  tlie  Fan  Amerie'an  rniem,  wliie-h.  threm‘;h 
its  exee-utive  eiHie-ers  anel  its  Bi  i.i.etix.  has  feir  many  years  been 
urging  the  bankin';  intere'sts  eif  this  e'emntry  tei  ente'r  that  (ie'lel.  As 
neite'el  in  'I'lie'  Bkei.etix.  the'  Biu'iieis  Aire's  branch  eif  this  bank  was 
formally  eipeneel  last  Xeivember.  anel  arran';eme'nts  have  ]iractically 
been  e'emiple'teel  feir  the  ei])enin<;  eif  two  braiu'hes  in  Brazil.  One  of 
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KNTKIM'AIMXG  TJIE  MEN  OF  THE  “ HIV.VDAVIA.” 

EpptT  pii  tiirt*:  The  visitors  at  liinnor.  Lower:  FintertaininR  the  visitors  in  the  Kymiiasium.  On  J)e- 
ceraher  12,  PJU,  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bratich  of  the  Naval  Yonnu  Men’s  fhristian  Assoiiation  en¬ 
tertained  the  sailors  of  the'Art;enline  Battleship  I^itadaiia.  The  i)rof:ram  i)rinte<l  for  the  (H-easion 
bore  the  following  cordial  ttreetint;:  "Theollicers  and  swretaries  of  The  Naval  YoniiK  Men’s  Christian 
AsstK-ialion  and  the  enlisttsl  men  of  tlie  l'nile<l  .States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  unite  in  extendin};  a 
hearty  welcome  ttenittht  to  the  men  of  the  Argentine  battleship  llhadavia.  We  are  glad  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  yon  the  representatives  of  the  navy  of  a  great  sister  Bepiiblic  atid  we  trust  tliat  as  you  go  from 
New  York  you  w  intake  with  you  pleasant  memories  of  your  stay  in  otir  city  and  of  this  entertainment.” 


PAX  AMERICAX  NOTES. 
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tlu'so  will  ho  looiitod  at  Kio  do  danoiio,  whilo  tlio  othor  wdl  1)0  oithor 
at  Sao  Paulo  or  at  Santos.  Loo  .1.  llurnos.  assistant  nianaijor  of  tlio 
foroijjn  dopartnuMit,  will  act  as  inanaitor  of  tin*  Kit)  do  danoiro  branoh. 
and  .Tamos  ('.  Martino,  who  has  boon  aiding  in  tho  orjianization  of 
tho  Pnonos  Airos  branoh,  will  havo  tomporarv  ohar*j:o  of  tho  othor 
branch.  Mr.  Bnrnos,  with  a  corps  of  P2  assistants,  recently  sailotl 
from  Xow  York  for  this  work.  Tho  National  City  Bank  is  consider¬ 
in';  tho  ostid)lishmont  of  a  branch  at  Montovidt'o,  tho  capital  of 
Crn*;nay.  'Fho  tlovornmont  of  tho  latter  country  is  said  to  bo 
favorably  inchnod  tt)  tho  ostablishmont  of  North  American  banking 
institutions,  and  has  expressed  its  dt'siro  to  strengthen  and  extend 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  I’nitod  States. 


SPANISH  IX  THE  COXTIXUATIOX  SCHOOLS  OF  WISCONSIN'. 

Congratulations  are  due  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  its  character¬ 
istic  progress  and  energy,  and  especially  tho  city  of  Racine,  which, 
alert  to  the  growing  needs  of  commercial  conditions,  is  making 
splendid  use  of  its  facilities  to  develop  the  highest  elliciency  among 
its  working  men  and  women  to  meet  them.  In  a  communication 
the  Director  General  has  received  from  lion.  11.  E.  Miles,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Miles 
makes  the  following  reference  to  the  continuation  schools  established 
throughout  the  State. 

WiscoDf'iii  ovidoiices  her  intelligent  detennination  to  make  indii.«try  informed  and 
skilled  from  the  humblest  worker  to  the  top  hy  tlie  establishment  of  these  schools  in 
every  community  of  5,000  people  or  more,  in  ])utting  the  gemu-al  direction  of  these 
schools  in  a  State  hoard  consisting  of  three  em])loyers,  three  skilled  em])loyees,  and 
llin'c  ureal  educators,  and  the  local  hoard  of  two  em])loyers,  two  skilleil  emjiloyees,  and 
tlie  city  suiM'rintendeut,  *  *  *  ajid  in  making  very  consideralde  ai)i)ropriations 
through  the  State  hoard.  Every  worker  under  10  years  of  ag<‘  is  retpiired  to  attend 
these  schools  not  less  than  live  hours  a  week  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  release  the  child  from  emjiloyment  for  such  school  attendance  during  day¬ 
light  working  hours.  Attendance  for  older  persons  is  in  the  evening.  The  .schools 
are  now  in  their  third  yi'ar,  with  12,000  i)U])ils  the  lirst  year,  27,000  last  year,  and 
more  this  year. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  most  of  the  mamifacturers  of  Racine 
were  sending  their  Spanish  correspondence  to  otlier  cities  for  trans¬ 
lation,  a  movement  was  at  once  inaugurated  to  introduce  the  teaching 
of  this  language  into  these  sctiools.  (’lasses  were  immediately  formed, 
and  now  they  contain  over  150  jiupils.  According  to  Mr.  Miles,  the 
Spanish  language  is  “taught  in  terms  of  the  culture,  tlie  aspirations, 
the  industries,  the  opportunities,  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  and 
delightful  people  who  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  the  wonderful 
Southern  (Mntinent.’’ 
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THE  PAX  AMEKK’AX  L'XIOX. 


TO  PifO.MOTE  PAX  AMEIHCAX  COM  M  ElU'E. 

Ill  iiddilioii  to  till'  lunui'rous  coiivi'iitioiis  and  coiiforciicos,  odiciul 
and  uiiodicial,  wliiidi  arc  l)<‘iii<;  ludd  in  did'cnnit  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  devidopjiu'nt  of  foreij;n  tradi',  it  is  interestin'^ 
to  not(‘  tlie  many  article's  appearinji;  on  this  stihjeet  coniriliiited  liy 
men  wi'll  (|nalili('d  to  elisetiss  the  (|n('stion.  An  artieh'  (h'aliiif^  witli 
the  ('ssential  re<|nir<'m('nts  foi-  l)iiildinji:  ti])  tra  h'  of  tlu'  Utiiti'd  States 
witli  Latin  Ami'fiean  eonntries  reei'iitly  appeared  in  the  Pnl)lie  Ledfjjer 
of  Pliiladi'lpliia,  writti'ii  ley  ^Villiam  Franklin  Sands,  forim'r  min¬ 
ister  of  tlu'  Uniti'd  State's  to  (inate'niiilii,  wlio  alsei  serve'd  as  e'lnirj'e'* 
el'jitfaire's  in  PaiiiUna  iind  jis  se'cretiiry  i>f  tlu'  e'lnhassy  at  Me'xieo,  anel 
in  similar  ciipiieitie's  in  the  East.  The'  veiluahle  suj'j'e'stiems  odVre'd  hy 
Mr.  Sands  are'  l  ase'el  on  an  intimate'  kneiwleelffe  of  the  eomme're'iiil  re'la- 
tiems  e)f  l)e)th  this  eenmtrv  iind  the'  e'onntrie's  e>f  Latin  America. 


XATieiXAi.  EXPeisrriox  e)E  PAXA>rA  PosTPeiXEi). 

An  aelvico  from  Alban  G.  Snyeler,  Esep,  the  consul  j;ene'ral  eif  the 
Unite'el  State's  at  Patiama,  state's  that  the  eipe'nin”:  of  the  Xatiemal 
Expositiem  of  Panama  has  been  further  peistpeiiu'el  from  Mare'h  13, 
1915,  to  July  1.  1915. 


INDEX  Te>  lU  I.LETlX  AVAILABLE. 


'Phe  inelex  tei  Vejlume  XXXIX  eif  the  Moxthlv  Bulletin,  Jtih'- 
De'e'cmher,  1914,  has  he'cn  printe'el,  anel  ceipie's  eif  it  are  now  available 
for  elistributiem.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  be  pleaseel  to  supply 
these  upon  ri'epu'st. 
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CELEBR 


FKBKUAKY  9,  1!)1.‘),  was  an  important  clay  in  the  history  of 
Pan  Anu'ricanisin,  for  them  was  cc^lebratc'd  in  New  York  City 
OIK'  of  tlu'  most  intorc'sting  functions  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Pan  Anu'iican  Socic'ty  of  tlie  Cnitod  States.  About  ‘JOO  of 
its  members  gave  a  luncheon  at  India  House,  the  new  and  popular 
club  of  the  foreign  trade  interc'sts,  in  honor  of  the  ambassadors  to 
the  United  State's  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  Sehor  Don  Eduardo 
Suarez-Mujica,  and  Senor  Don  Komulo  S.  Xaeui.  Hon.  Henry 
White,  president  of  the  society,  and  former  ambassador  to  France 
and  Italy  and  chairman  of  the  United  State's  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  })re'sided  and 
introduced  their  excellencies,  who,  with  Hon.  Dudh'v  Fic'ld  Malone, 
the  eolle'ctor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  were  the  only  speakers,  asid<' 
from  the  pre'sident. 

Realizing  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  (tccasion.  tin' 
memhers  of  the  society  not  oidy  turned  out  in  large  numhers,  hut 
showed  au  interc'st  and  enthusiasm  which  augurs  we'll  for  the  future 
of  the  society  and  the  growing  inte'rest  of  Pan  American  solidarity 
and  inte'rdepcndence.  Although  the  luncheon  was  a  tribute  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  the  attitude  of  the  society  was 
one  of  particular  cordiality  te)ward  the  ambassadors  anel  ministers 
e)f  all  Latin  America  expressed  thre)Ugh  tlu'se  two  repre'sentatives 
who  have  recently  been  advanced  in  rank.  Their  addresses  were 
given  the  closest  attention  and  their  words  were  frecpiently  punctu¬ 
ated  by  sincere  a])]dause.  Everyone  present  appreciated  that  he 
was  listening  to  significant  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  and  both  when  the  ambassadors  arose  to  begin  their 
remarks  and  again  when  they  closed  the  entire'  audiemm  jumpetl  to 
its  feet  and  greeted  the  guests  with  vigorous  clapping  of  hands  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

lion.  Henry  White,  in  introducing  the  guests  of  the  day,  said; 
Your  K.vcei.lex’cies  and  (iextuemex:  In  looking  back  n])on  the  serie.s  of  enter¬ 
tainments  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  Suites  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  exists,  namely,  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  of  greater 
intimacy  between  citizens  of  the  Republics  of  America — and  the  list  is  already  quite 
a  long  one — 1  can  recall  no  occasion  of  greater  interest  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
than  the  one  which  has  brought  us  together  to-day.  We  have  met  at  this  festive 
board  to  do  honor  to  two  eminent  diplomatists  of  Latin  America  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  their  respective  countries  have  raised  to  the  highest  rank  attainable  in  the 
profession  of  which  they  are  dLstinguished  ornaments,  with  the  full  approval  of  our 
own  Government,  which  has  reciprocated  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  those 
countries. 
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Sr.  Don  Kt>u.\ri>ii  Si  arez-.Ml  iic.v, 
.\ml>assiv<lor  ol  Cliilo. 
llo.v,  Henry  White. 

Kormcr  I'nilocl  States  .\m'  assailor  to  I'lauiM 
ami  Italy,  ami  I’resiflent  of  the  .siK'iely. 


Sr.  Don  1!6mii.(i  S.  N.vOx, 

.\ml  assador  of  .Vryentina. 

Hon.  Di  dlev  Field  .\I.\i.i)Xe, 
Colleetor  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 


GI  KSTS  OF  HONOll  .\ND  SPIC.YKKHS  AT  THF  l.l'NCHF.ON  (HVKN  UY  THFl  PAN 
A.MKKK'AN  SOClFri'Y  OF  THF.  ITNITF.D  STATKS,  FKltUlTAUY  tl,  Ittl.j,  AT  THK 
INDIA  HOUSF;,  NKW  YOllK  CITY. 


The  hineheon  was  arranged  in  laaior  of  the  .\  ml  assadors  to  the  Uiiiled  Slates  of  Chile  and  .Vreentiiia. 
Hon.  Henry  While  presided,  and  in  an  aiipropriate  address  itilrodiieed  their  exeellencies,  who 
re.spomle(l  with  liltiny’  speeches.  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  represent  ins  the  National  .\dniinis- 
tration.  was  the  other  speaker  at  this  function'. 


A  XOTAHI.K  PAX  AMEHU’AX  C'KLEHHATIOX. 
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To  me  this  orcasioii  is  one  of  esix'cial  interest,  as  1  ha])]>eneil  to  t)e  ])resent  when 
the  first  ste)is  were  taken  lottr  years  and  a  half  ai;o  with  a  view  to  accredit  ini;  ainlia.ssa- 
dors  hy  the  ITiittMl  Stat<‘s.  Chile,  atid  Arirmilina  to  each  other,  stei)s  which,  curiously 
enotiirh,  w<‘re  initiated  hy  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Arirentine  Rei)uldi<' 
in  the  ca]>ital  city  of  Chile  dnrini;  a  visit  jiaid  hy  tin*  Prc'sident  of  the  Argentine 
Keptihli<'  to  the  President  of  the  Chilean  Rejitihlic  on  the  occasion  of  the  celehration 
of  the  Centenary  of  Chilean  Imlependence,  where  I  haii])ened  to  he  repre.setiting  the 
I’nited  States  as  special  amhassador. 

Aft(>r  a  mairnilicetit  han(|iiet  oiveti  hy  the  Argentine  J’residetit  to  the  Chilean 
President,  1  was  asked,  together  with  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreigti  Affairs  and  the 
Itrazilian  special  amhassador,  to  accompany  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  an  ti])per  chandler  in  the  heatitifnl  hoitse  which  the  (  hih'an  (iovermnent  had  jilaced 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Argentine  President  and  his  suite.  He  then  asked  the  Prazilian 
special  amhassador  and  tnyself  to  cahle  our  respective  (iovernments  su<;5;esting  that 
au  occasion  of  such  imjiortance  atid  which  had  caitsed  so  much  etithusiasiu  as  the 
celehration  of  the  Chil(“an  Centetiary  of  ltid(‘ijetidem'e,  followiti>i  as  it  did  so  closely 
upon  the  siicce.ssful  Fourth  Pan  American  Conlerence  at  Ititenos  Aires,  should  ho 
taken  advanta,!;e  of  for  the  exchan.m-  of  amha.ssadors  hy  the  Fnited  States,  Chile. 
Itrazil,  ami  Argentina.  I  rememher  well  the  charmini;  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr. 
I,arr<“ta,  tin*  minister  in  (piestion,  hroutrht  the  matter  forward  iti  the  hope,  which  1 
tried  to  exjilain  cotild  not  in  otir  case  he  realized  so  proiniitly,  that  the  proposal  mioht 
he  an  accomjilished  fact  the  very  nt'xt  day. 

He  wa.s  doomed  to  disappointment  at  the  time,  hut  the  matter  has,  I  Itelieve,  never 
been  allowed  to  drop  sitice  then,  atid  it  is  with  particular  satisfactioti  that  1  find  myself 
jiresidini;  at  an  entertainment  arranged  by  this  society  to  celebrate  an  event  of  such 
im))ortatico  to  Pan  Americanism  and  to  do  honor  to  the  first  ambas.sadors  from  Chile 
and  Ar<;etititia  to  this  country.  The  event  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America,  inasmuch  as  any  tionor  which  may  be  conferred  upon  a  distinfruished 
citizen  of  one  American  Rejmblic  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  imjiortance  to  all  other 
.\merican  Republics,  and  I  can  not  bttt  feel  that  the  event  we  are  celebratiii"  to-day 
will  brine  us  in  closer  touch  not  otdy  with  the  two  ^reat  countries  rejireseiited  by  these 
distineuished  dijilomatists  who  are  oitr  "iiests  but  with  all  tJie  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

'riiere  never  was  a  time  in  my  ojiinion  when  comjilete  solidarity  of  thought  and 
action  betweeti  the  Rejittlilics  of  America  was  of  greater  importance  than  at  this  moment. 
Every  day  as  a  resttU  of  the  terrible  war  which  is  now  devastating  a  great  jiart  of  Eurojie 
questions  of  international  law  are  arising  in  the  .sohttion  of  which  we  of  this  Rejmblic 
shall  ho  glad  of  the  coittisel  and  exjierienct'  of  those  eminent  ititernational  lawyers  who 
abound  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  vigorous 
Pan  American  jmblic  opinion.  In  consideration  also  of  the  great  developments 
likely  to  take  jilace  in  commercial  relatiotis  between  all  of  the  American  countries  as 
a  result  both  of  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  w;ir  in  Europe,  such  a  Pan 
Americati  sentiment  is  of  the  highest  imjiortance. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  invite  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  Latin  America  to  jiarticijiate  in  the  greeting  we  are  giving  to-day  to  the  Chilean 
and  Argentine  ambassadors.  Intt  it  was  felt  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  so  many 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  in  the  throes  of  a  life  and  death  struggle,  a  great  Pan 
American  feast  given  by  this  society  would  not  have  seemed  fitting  or  apjirojiriate. 

A  luncheon  such  as  this,  however,  at  which  so  many  of  those  representing  all  that 
is  best  and  most  imjiortani  in  this  great  commercial  city  of  ours  have  assembled  to 
do  them  honor,  will.  I  hojie,  be  an  evidence  to  their  excellencies,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  the  deep  cordial  interest  taken  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  themselves  jiersonally 
and  in  their  countries  which  they  so  ably  represent  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

And  I  venture  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  support  me  in  that  statement  by  rising 
and  drinking  the  health  which  I  now  jiropo.se  to  theChilean  and  Argentine  ambas-sadors. 


TllK  I’AX  AMKUICAX  I’XIOX. 
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His  c'xcolli'iu'v,  Sofior  Don  Kduardo  Suaic'z-Miijica,  ainl)assador 
of  ('liilo,  said : 

Mh.  ('maium.w,  (Iknti.kmkn:  Aly  first  word  is  to  dooply  thunk  Mr.  Cliairmaii  for 
hi.s  kind  s|M“och  and  you  all  for  your  fricnully  prosonoo  liorc.  The  ihouyht  hy  whii'h 
ar(‘ yathorial  around  this  tahh*  so  many  men.  ro|)r('s('ntativc  of  .Vmciican  opinion, 
is,  douhtloss,  tho  saino  thought  that  tnovoil  the  United  States  ( iovernnient  to  take 
the  friendly  initiative  of  raising  the  representation  of  our  respective  countries  to 
the  hiirlu'st  dii)loinati(‘  rank.  It  is  a  conception  of  .American  confraternity  which 
tends  to  promote  nol)le  honds  of  tinion  and  a  more  ellicienl  and  mutual  cooperation 
with  countries  whose  suhstantial  (ieyree  of  (Icvclopmcnt  and  whose  own  estahlished 
j)ers(uiality  yive  them  an  effective'  ])lacc  in  the  universal  concert.  It  behooves  the 
(iovernments  to  wt'iyh  and  to  look  into  the' hii;!!  state  rc'asons  which  should  control 
tlu'ir  relations  with  other  p<'oi>los,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  ))uhlic  o|>inion  to  jiidye 
the  acti(  II  of  yovernmeuls  and  render  its  ve'i'dict  irreversihle,  in  that  it  is  the  ix'ojeles’ 
voice.  The  (iovernnient  of  the  United  State's  ae'tcel  in  ae-e-eerelane-e  with  what  it 
unde'rsleieid  to  he  its  eluty.  anel  the  |)uhlie'  e>|iiuiein  of  the  cemntry,  he're  represente'el 
hy  the'  iiieesl  important  edasse's  e>f  the  h'aeler  eef  Ame-rie-an  le'adiii"  euties  to-day  rati- 
lieil  with  its  apiilause  that  frie-mlly  anel  well-inspireel  yeivernmenlal  actiem. 

In  reality  an  emhassy  eleees  neet  aelel  the  appreciahle  e'llicieiu'y  te>  a  elipleunatie- 
representative's  funedieuis.  With  sliyht  elifferi'iii'cs,  a  minister  jileniieeitentiary  acts 
the  same  reile  ami  has  the'  same  me'ans  eif  ae-tiem  as  an  amha.ssaeleir.  In  heeth  e-ase's 
the  enyiiu'  ojx'rates  eui  the'  same  rails  ami  ineives  teiwarel.s  the  same  yoal.  The'  eliffer- 
e'lice  lies  in  the'  meaning  involveel  hy  the  twee  cate'corii's  with  ivirarel  te>  the'  ele'cri'e  eif 
impeirtane'e  in  the  relatieuis  hetwc'e'ii  the  e-euintrie's  and  tee  the  ae'kne)wli'els;ment  eef  their 
r('s]>ective  inte'rnatiemal  jieisitiem.  I  repeat  that  this  <;athi'rinf;  slmws  that  the  eejeinion 
of  the  men  elire'otintt  the  jirivate  activitii's  eef  the  I’niteel  States  is  in  ace'eerel  with  the 
eeieiiiieen  eef  the'  men  elirectinc  its  ]>ulelic  activities. 

The  deeleseeine  events  now  itnjeelling  the  tiniversal  sympathy  have  met  lei'en  leen" 
in  jereevinc  that  the  peelicy  of  rajipreiae'hment  anel  mutual  e-eeeejeeratieen  tee  which  is  elue 
the  creatieen  eef  new  e-mbassies  was  alsee  a  pielie'y  eef  timely  feere'sijrht.  Wliile  war  is 
tearing  the  (Mel  Weerlel  asumler;  while  the  largest  seeedal  ami  e'eemmercial  intere-sts  are 
being  shremeh'el  under  waves  eef  bleeoel  in  the  battle  fielels;  while  millieeiis  eef  men  born 
feer  useful  weerk  are  converteel,  even  before  re'aediing  their  jirime  manheeeeel,  iutei  feeeed 
feer  peewelcr;  while  heaps  eef  geelel  are  elaily  elive'i  ted  freem  the  weerk  of  jireegress  tee  be' 
cast  away  iutee  the  abyss  eef  naught;  while  the  reetatieeii  eef  the  great  wheel  eef  htiman 
develo])ment  is  being  paralyzed,  perhajis  feer  centuries,  we.  the  young  anel  free  ceetin- 
tries  eef  America  strengthen  the  ties  of  eeur  cotnmon  fatnily,  fraternally  .shake  hamls 
over  our  freeiitiers  ami  seek  in  a  ceemmon  effeert  the  means  eef  ceentinuing  the  ceeiistrue  - 
tiem  by  enirselves  eef  the  eelitie-e  eef  eeur  eewn  civilizatieen  and  eef  our  eewn  hajepiness  anel 
aelvancement. 

In  all  the  natieens  eef  America,  large  as  well  as  small,  gleams  “the  divine  sjeark  of 
liberty  anel  inelejeenelence ”  as  eeiie  of  your  greati'st  elailies  saiel  ree-ently.  All  art' 
cajeable  feer  the  weerk  eef  eelucatieen  anel  preegress.  The  A  H  (',  as  the  grotije  eef  the  three 
greatest  Republics  of  the  far  south  has  been  calleel,  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  accejmplisheel  and  is  being  accomplished  by  means  eef  the  exerci.se  of  active  or 
latent  faculties  anel  comlitieens  threeugheeut  Ame-rica.  Theese  three  natieens  have 
ae-hieveel  the  same  degree  of  natieenal  solidity  as  the  olel  eerganizeel  ceeuntries;  in  them 
thrives  with  its  own  characteristics,  a  new,  linn,  and  vigeereeiis  civilization.  Each  eef 
them  has,  as  all  of  the  eether  American  countries  have,  its  own  eleme'nts,  suflicient  feer 
the  building  up  eef  its  own  destinies.  There  is  no  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
nor  is  there  any  need  of  establishing  it;  but  on  the  great  eeccasieens  when  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  ceencerned,  the  ceemmon  interest  of  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  this  jeart  of 
the  wcerld  unites  automatically  the  threads  of  the'ir  hereign  peelitical  action  and  jelaces 
them  thneugh  the  very  feere'e  of  events,  intee  a  ceeiitact  recipreecally  beneficial  with  this 
great  northern  herce  called  the  United  State's  of  .America. 
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VdU,  iiKMi  Ilf  New  Viirk,  the  wniulerfiil  liei's  iif  iliis  ciiliifs;!!  hive  of  liiinuin  activity, 
can  not  liear,  can  nol  contrive  lo  ]K‘r(  (“ive.  the  tliroliliincs  of  onr  far-away  life  of  en¬ 
deavor.  'Die  nnceasinc  noise  of  yonr  activities,  tli(“  (leafenins;  clatter  of  yonr  factorii's. 
the  strcnnosity  of  your  life,  do  not  as  a  rule  afford  yon  an  ovei']>lns  of  attention  and 
time  to  oh.servi'  and  study  across  our  seas. 

lint,  if  you  ask  tlm.-ic  of  yonr  p'cat  fellow  citizens  who  have  in  recent  times  honored 
us  with  tludr  visit;  if  yon  rei|t'.est  the  testimony  of  onr  emitumt  chairman  in  this 
han((n(“i,  who  was  precisely  tin*  chief  emis.sarv  of  tin*  frimidshi])  of  the  I'nited  Stati's 
to  hoth  .sides  of  the  Andes;  of  yottr  former  Presiihmt,  the  illustrious  T{ous<‘velt:  of 
the  distinctiished  ex-S(‘cretary  of  State  and  former  amha.s.sador,  IJoherl  Bacon;  of  the 
im)iortant  dele<:ations  from  chamhers  of  commerce  and  other  similar  organizations, 
and  linally  of  all  whom  you  may  consider  unim])eachal)le  witne.sses,  you  will  hear 
from  every  one  that  onr  democracies  ))o.s.sess  in  almndance  the  recpiisite  elements  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  destinies. 

We  have  a  homo<;enous  race,  healthy  and  strolls',  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  ahoricina 
Idood  with  the  silorious  Idood  of  the*  conijuerors  has  not  changed  the  latter,  hut  to 
instill  itito  it  a  few  drojis  of  its  Best  virtues.  Thus  we  are  not  confronted  with  the 
rai  l'  ])rol)lem:  there  ar<‘  jiractically  no  Indians,  and  at  least  in  Chile  there  are  posi¬ 
tively  no  colored  men. 

l  iider  the  shade  of  this  race  homos'encit  v,  our  piihlic  institutions  have  ])rospercd 
and  rooted  so  dee^ily  as  to  hiH'onu*  immovahle.  The  revolutions  which  u]).set  .\meri<  a 
in  its  infancy  are  now  lost  to  us  in  ttu“  darkne.ss  of  the  jiast,  and  if  a  memorahle  civil 
strife  was  recorded  in  Chile  a  ipiarterof  a  cetittiry  a, I'd,  neitlua-its  origin  nor  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  due  to  ha.si'  motives  or  jier-sonal  .srain,  hut  to  the  lofty  (“iid  of  choosint;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ^'overnment . 

Chile’s  constitution  is  8'_’  years  old,  not  havini;  reiiuired  in  that  lonj'  la])se  of  time 
any  chans'es  other  than  those,  lU'ver  fundamental  amendments,  imi>osed  by  the  ])rc.- 
irressive  advaticement  of  humanity.  The  o])eration  of  the  constitutional  ]>rovisiohs 
has  amoni;  us  a  recent  and  interesting  illustration,  which  you  will  allow  me  to  recount . 
It  was  th(‘  year  IttlO,  a  year  of  national  feast  for  the  two  sister  re]>nl)lics  of  either 
side  of  the  .Vndes;  both  were  cebdiratin;'  the  first  centennial  of  their  inde]iend- 
ence.  The  President  of  Chile  had  attended  in  iierson  the  .Vri'cntine  festivities  in 
.May,  performiHl  with  lavish  s])lendor  and  in  the  ^ire.sence  of  sjiecial  delegations  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  •'lobe.  The  .\ri'entine  President  was  also  to  attenil  in  person  the 
Chih-an  festivities,  to  be  in  Se])temher  under  like  conditions.  Some  days  before  the 
Chilean  celebratioti  began  death  snatched  from  us  otir  beloved  and  never-to-b(‘-for- 
gotten  President  Montt.  The  constitutional  mai'hinery  o])erated  automatically,  and 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  or  unrest  to  stir  the  ])ublic  ojiinion  or  to  .shake  the 
country  the  head  of  the  cabinet  took  charge*  of  the  Presidency  under  the  title  of  \'ice 
President.  Twenty  days  had  scarcely  elaiised  when  death,  who  seetned  to  be  bent 
on  clouding  our  national  joy,  de])riv(“d  the  \'ice  President  of  his  life  on  the  eve  of  the 
itiaiignration  of  the  festivitii's,  when  onr  cajiital  was  engaged  in  welcomitig  its  distin¬ 
guished  guests  and  in  donning  its  best  raiments  for  the  cel(*bration. 

The  moiiM'iit  was  a  ])sychological  otu*.  Public  sc'utimetit  had  been  stirred  by  tin* 
very  course  of  circumstances;  a  numerous  army  concentrated  in  the  ca])ital  for  a 
soh'inn  military  ])arad(‘  .set'ined  to  stimulate  the  temptation  for  a  subversive  ti])rising; 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  seemed  ohscnre  as  to  this  second  ca.se,  the  emergency 
resort  having  already  beeti  apjilied.  The  constitutiotial  mechanism,  ititertm-ted  in 
its  most  reasonable  form,  was  again  made  to  o])erate  without  the  slightest  hindrance, 
and,  b)  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  acting  Presidetit,  a  tiew  ruler  took  the  reins  of 
government. 

Nobody  had  thought  even  for  an  instant  in  the  po.ssibility  of  a  distitrbatice,  and  the 
country  liad  changed  three  Presidents  in  the  brief  sjiace  of  20  days.  Yet  no  one, 
excejit  jierhaps  otir  fort'ign  giii'sts,  was  astonished  in  the  least  at  that  wonderful  ellect 
of  the  oiieration  of  onr  constitutional  resources. 

A  while  aft(“r.  wheti  the  delegations  from  the  foreign  countries  were  still  in  Santiago, 
a  eonvetition  of  the  jiolitical  jiarties  was  held  for  the  nomination  of  the  presidential 


INDIA  IIOI'SK,  llANOVKii  .StiL'AUK,  NKW  VoiiK. 

Tlu‘  |)iciuros  show  the  oxioricr  front  and  f(.nr  interior  views  of  India  House,  the  new  club,  where,  on 
I'el  ruary  the  Tan  American  Smaety  of  the  I’nited  States  entertained  as  their  special  tmesis 

of  honor  the  Ami  assad(  rs  In  in  (  hile  and  Arcenlina.  ( >ther  cliil  s  in  New  York  are  devoted  to  partic¬ 
ular  classes  of  l  tisiness  and  ]»r(»fesstons.  or  to  tlie  accoinmotlatit  n  of  all  classes  j:enerally.  Hence  manu¬ 
facturers  lookinj;  to  f<Tei^n  markets,  exporters  and  importers.  I  ankers  who  finance  f(jrei«n  transactions, 
steamship  men.  enjjineers  enpi^a*d  in  foreign  enterprises,  railroad  meti  who  roaliye  the  importance  of 
export  trade  to  their  carrier'^,  have  lacked  a  jjatherinj:  place  wherein  the  activities  and  atm«)sphere  of 
f(}reij:n  trade  pre<lominate.  'I'o  fill  this  want,  the  new  club  was  orj;anized  last  fall  and  the  cluldmiise 
opened  in  Noveml  er.  The  name.  “  India  House,”  was  selecte(l  bwause  for  centuries  to  m(‘n  of  all  races 
•'  India and  the  ••  liulies  *’  slo( d  for  all  that  was  ^neatest,  boldest .  most  alluring',  and  most  ftrofital  le 
in  c(»mmerce. 
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<'Uii(li<lato,  and  our  i)r(‘S(‘nt  (•liairinaii,  tlieii  f^pecial  ainhatisador  o!  ilio  I’nilnd  States 
in  e'liilo,  who  assiduously  attoudod  tho  sessions  ol'  that  convontion,  can  })crliai>s  tell 
you  soinctliiii!;  intiTcslin,'  ahoiit  the  conditions  of  our  political  education. 

The  sonndness  of  the  credit  enjoyed  hy  our  I{e|)\d)lii  s  abroad  (‘iiahles  one  to  measure 
tl'.e  decree  of  our  economic  ])oientiality.  That  credit  has  been  liuilt  ujrhydintof 
order,  honest  administration,  discriminatinir  investment  of  public  funds,  and  relijrious 
strict  ness  in  tlH>  fuliillment  of  national  r)hli^ations.  At  this  ])oint  it  is  jrerhaps  fittiiifr 
to  recall  anotluT  inslanc(“  rc'ferrinc  to  Chile  in  ])artic>dar.  Itnriny  ihe  i durse  of  the 
armed  strni'f'le  that  was  waynal  years  ajjo  between  the  jiarty  of  the  President  of  the 
Ib'public  and  the  jrarty  of  the  National  Congress,  one  of  the  j>ayments  of  our  public 
debt  in  Euro])e  fell  due.  and  on  the  very  day  of  its  maturity  two  men,  each  re])re- 
seiitimr  one  of  the  opposin';  ])arties,  called,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  llothschild 
ollice  to  settle  on  belialf  of  the  (iovernment,  ^\hich  each  claimed  to  rejrresent,  the 
full  amount  of  the  j'ayment  due.  It  is  thus  that  the  soun cs  of  (  redit  have  been  main- 
taineil  intact  and  have  enabled  ns  to  pre.«s  forward  with  the  recpiirecl  force  of  onr 
national  pro<;ress. 

If,  as  a  conseipience  r)f  the  Euro|)ean  events  of  this  mournful  year,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  viftorous  movement  now  ffoim;  on  in  this  country  for  the  tii'hteniiif;  of  the  trade 
bonds  with  South  America,  and  tlirouuh  the  <;reat  facilities  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  succeed  in  deviatinj;  the  cnirents  which  up  to  the  j'resent  have 
led  toward  Euro])e  almost  all  of  our  economic  activities,  you  may  rest  assured  of  lind- 
ins;  in  our  markets  a  vast  held  for  an  honest  commenaal  interchaiiL'e  reciprocally 
advantaceous. 

In  Chile,  particularly,  tlie  topoi;ra))hy  of  the  laud  affords  splendid  facilities  for  our 
industrial  development.  In  this  a!;e,  when  Edison's  macic  wand  transforms  the 
world,  we  have  in  onr  country  at  every  turn  a  river  ra])idly  llowim;  down  onr  mii;ht} 
ran<;es  and  offerin;;  inexhatistible  water  ])ower.  the  sold  of  industry.  To  this  add  our 
complete  variety  of  climates  and  you  will  realize  how  ju-olitable  laiye  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  can  he  there.  I'or  the  successful  accomiilishment  of  such  jirosjiects.  it  is 
nece.ssary,  however,  that  your  business  men  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
countries,  just  as  we  make  it  a  point  to  study  your  manners  and  customs;  that  they 
learn  the  secret  of  credit ,  without  which  they  will  never  succeed  in  radically  dislod!;in!; 
European  manufacturers  from  their  entrenened  jiositions;  that  the  aj;encies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  briiej;  in  active  cajiital,  to  the  contrary  of  other  forei>;n  banks  there  o|)ened  . 
whose  sole  object  is  exploit  im;  tbe  discount  busine.«s;  and,  finally,  that  they  undertake 
to  learn  onr  lauirnafre.  just  as  those  of  us  who  come  to  this  country  make  an  effort  to 
become  acipiainted  with  yonr  ton"ne. 

.\nd  if  we  should  succeed  in  thus  unitin"  jiolitically  and  commercially  the  princijial 
countries  in  this  hemisphere,  then  we  shall  have  established  the  basis  of  this  (onti- 
nent's  "reatne.ss.  and  we  mayexpect  that  in  the  successive  evolution  of  timeAmerii  a 
shall  before  loii"  come  to  be  the  chosen  field  for  the  de])Osit  of  the  inheritances  of  the 
ohl  civilizations  that  are  beiii"  destroyed  and  for  the  concentration  of  the  great  and 
jiroductive  activities  of  the  jilanet. 

Ilis  ('Ncclloiicy,  Sonor  Dr.  Koiiiiilo  S.  Xaon,  anilrnssiulor  of  Ar<ron- 
tiiia,  said: 

Ml!.  PiiKsinKNT:  It  isthe.<econd  time  that  I  am  the  recijiient  of  thehonorof  being 
the  guest  of  the  Pan  American  Society.  I  recall  that  I  was  the  first  person  to  be 
entertained  by  this  organization,  and  then,  as  now.  it  befell  to  me  to  receive  the 
kindly  greeting  of  the  gentlemen  who  make  up  its  membership  through  Mr.  White, 
the  honored  friend  of  my  country  and  my  own  friend,  the  illustrious  dijilomati.st  who 
jiresides  over  it  with  such  distinction. 

Therefore  it  behooves  me  for  the  second  time  to  ex)>ress  to  you  my  apjireciation 
of  the  kindly  greeting  with  which  you  honor  me.  and  with  double  reason  for  the 
kind  words  which  you  expressed  in  referring  to  my  country.  This  is  fortunately 
not  an  isolated  instance,  for  wherever  I  go  in  this  country  1  receive  with  .'satisfaction 
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the  evidence,  so  "ratifyiiitr  to  my  patriotism,  of  the  sym])athy  and  api)lause  with 
which  the  iniblic  opinion  is  Ijesjinnini;  to  follow  our  efforts  to  share,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  responsibilities  of  modern  civilization.  You 
know  how  very  gratifyinfr  this  is  to  one  whose  spirit  is  consecrated  to  his  country. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  iratherin”:  is  certainly  a  very  justified  cause  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  those  of  us  who  profe.ss  as  one  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  our  public  life 
the  i)ractical  realization  of  the  Pan  American  idea.  The  act  of  raisin;;  our  di])lo- 
matic  repre.sentations  to  the  highest  rank,  so  hapi»ily  initiab'd  by  the  American 
Government,  was,  when  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson  became  known,  a  source 
of  unanimous  satisfaction,  and  drew  exi)ressions  of  api)lause  which  found  an  echo 
in  the  i)ress  of  this  country  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  constituted  a  real  plebiscite  of 
affection,  of  sym|)athy,  and  of  hi,!;h  reco;;nition  which  was  a]i|)reciated  at  its  worth 
and  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  Argentine  t)ress  and  public  oi)inion  in  general. 

ilence,  in  renewin;;  to  you  the  ex]»re.ssions  of  my  ;;ratitu(le  for  this  p;racious  action, 
I  raise  my  ;;lass  to  the  final  trium])h  of  Pan  Americani.sm,  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
Re])ublic,  and  to  his  distinguished  Hecndary  of  State,  those  eminent  chamj)ions  of 
Pan  Americanism  at  the  j)re.sent  moment. 

lion.  Dudloy  Field  Malone,  eoUector  of  the  port  of  \e\v  York, 
who  was  introduced  as  representitig  the  national  administration, 
said: 

Youk  Kxcellexcies,  Mu.  To.\st.ma.steu,  .wd  Gentlemen':  The  large  res])onsibil- 
ity  ))laced  ui)on  me  on  this  wcasion  to  re))resent  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  best  be  met  by  an  austere  l)rt‘vity.  Put  the  l)est  exi)ression  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  these  two  distinguished  jjatriots, 
statesmen  and  dii>lomats  of  international  fame,  is  given  by  the  i)resence  here  to-day 
of  you  genthanen,  who  represent  ev(“r>'  vast  enterj)ri.se  of  the  Nation's  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  which  is  focused  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

M'e  have  come  to  ))ay  the  resjiecthd  honor  of  our  Nation  to  the  great  i)eoi)le  of  the 
Ueiniblic  of  Ohile  and  the  Argentine  Pejuiblic  as  th(‘y  are  so  notably  represented  in 
our  ('a])ital  at  Washington  by  these  two  noted  di])lomats.  Poth  of  these  gentlemen 
h.ave  recently,  with  the  unanimous  a])])roval  of  the  i>eo])le  of  the  Argentine,  Chile, 
and  the  United  States,  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  minister  to  that  of  ambassador 
from  their  re.spective  countries.  The  ambassador  from  Chile  has  wisely  said  that  the 
mere  raising  of  the  legations  to  embassies  would  not  in  itself  have  been  of  the  wide 
significance  uidess  it  meant  an  increase  in  the  commercial  intercourse  and  friendly 
relations  between  our  country  and  theirs.  Put  in  making  this  notable  change,  in  rais¬ 
ing  the.se  legations  to  embassies,  in  imunoting  these  distinguished  di])lomats  from  min¬ 
isters  to  ambassadors,  and  in  mutually  raising  our  American  ministers  in  Chile  and 
the  Argentine  to  the  i)osts  of  ambas.sadors,  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  had 
.something  in  view  men*  ))ersonal  to  our  guests  of  honor  to-day  than  the  more  general 
puq>ose  of  increasing  the  mutual  r«“.sp(>ct,  advantage,  and  friendshi])  of  our  peojdes. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  peo])le  had  long  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  brilliant,  learned,  and  deeply  resi)ected  ambassador  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  virile,  i)rofound,  and  widtdy  admired  ambassador  from  Chile  had 
both  .so  far  outgrown  in  j)ersonal  stature  and  in  international  re])Utation  in  the  di])lo- 
matic  world  their  ])osts  as  ministers  that  W(“  knew  if  we  wished  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  kee]>  these  men  in  Washington  w(‘  woidd  have  to  make  their  oflices  in 
dignity  and  ])ower  fit  the  personal  stature  of  these  two  statesmen.  And  so  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  eager  and  i>roud  to  accomjilish  this  result  for  reasons  so 
jiersonal  to  our  guests  of  to-day,  and  of  such  striking  benefit  to  our  re.sj)ective  countries. 

Your  excellencies  and  gentlemen,  from  three  million  to  six  million  dollars  is  going 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York  each  day  in  exi)orts.  This  will  be  a  net  gain  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  in  the  coming  year  of  exjHirt  trade  out  of  the  ])ort  of  New  York 
alone,  and  a  gain  of  one  billion  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  export 
trade  of  our  entire  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  generous  portion  of  this  trade  and 
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commorof  will  to  scrvi*  tin-  iioeds  aiul  the  lirtj)i)iiiess  of  the  l)eoj)k“  of  ('liilo  and  the 
people  of  the  Arfientiiie,  and  that  there  may  be  developed  that  reciprocal  trade  and 
commcrc(!  hetwi'en  North  and  South  Ain  uica  which  will  be  a  ])ractical  ex])ression 
of  the  actuality  of  the  Pan  American  idea.  Put  above  and  beyoud  all  this,  it  is  the 
hope  and  wish  of  the  American  iieo])le  that  there  shall  be  further  developed  amonf; 
the  peopleof  the  I'nit ed  States,  the  ])eoi)le  of  tin*  Argentine  Kepublic,  and  the  peo])le 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Chile  not  merely  jiro-jxuous  commercial  relations,  but  that  then- 
shall  "row  a])ace  a  dee])  ri“s])ect,  admiration,  and  love  between  the  ])eoplo  of  this 
K(‘])ublic  and  of  the  trreat  Uc])ulili(,'s  of  South  America  which  have  fashioned  them¬ 
selves  on  the  institutions  in  whose  .s])irit  our  Nation  was  conceived. 

The  general  committee  iit  charge  of  the  hmcheon  were  as  follows: 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  James  A.  Farrell,  J.  P.  Grace,  Ramon 
Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Iltmtington,  Harrison  C.  Lewis,  James  M.  Moth'V. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  Frnest  Wands,  but  special  credit  is  dtie  tlu' 
subcommittee  of  arrangements,  .1.  P.  Grace,  Ramon  Guiteras,  and 
James  M.  Motley. 

The  list  of  those  present  included  the  following:  Abbott,  Lawrence 
F.;  Arriaga,  Antonio  L. :  Arroyo,  Julian;  Ashmead,  P.  11.;  Aughin- 
baugh.  Dr.;  Bard,  Harry  F.;  Barrett,  John;  Barry,  Charles  1).;  Barry, 
(diaries  E.;  Baylies,  Edmund  L. ;  Benjamin,  W.  E.;  Berthohl,  Victor 
M.:  Bishop,  Joseph  Bucklin;  Bolill,  Dr.:  Brown,  James;  Brown, 
'Phatclier  M.;  Catichois,  Dr.;  (Jarke,  E.  A.  S.;  Claudet,  J.;  ('lews, 
Henry;  ('onant,  Charh's  A.;  ('onsul  General  of  ('Idle;  ('onsul  General 
of  Argentina;  ('ooke,  W.  1).;  ('orthell,  E.  L. ;  (’oudert,  L.  L.;  (’o.x, 
William  S. ;  ('romwcll,  James  W.;  ('uadra,  Pedro;  Daniels,  Lorenzo; 
Dickey,  ('harles  E.;  Demonet,  E.  A.;  Erickson,  E.  11.;  Eder,  James  M.; 
Edcr,  Phanor  J.;  Faber,  Eberhard;  Faber,  Lothar  W. ;  Fairchild, 
Samuel  W.;  Farrell,  James  A.;  Fowler,  J.  F.;  Frederick,  Leopold; 
Gerhard,  Paul  F.;  Grace.  E.  G.;  Grace,  J.  P. ;  Grahame,  Leopold; 
Guggenheim,  Solomon;  Guiteras,  Ramon;  Hatf,  Delbert  J.;  Halle, 
Louis  J.;  Ilemjihill,  A.  J.;  Henry,  Philip  W.;  Hodge,  Henry  W.; 
Hunt,  J.;  Ibarra,  Alberto  de;  Imbrie,  James;  Johnston,  Archibald; 
Johnston,  Franklin;  Kearny,  Thomas;  Kunz,  Dr.  George  F.; 
Lavis  Fred;  Lee,  ('harles  H.;  Lewis,  Harrison  C.;  Lilly,  Joseph  T.; 
MacArthur,  John  R.;  MacDonald,  C.  B.;  Mallet-Provost,  Severo; 
Malone,  Dudley  Field;  Martin,  C. ;  Martin,  Johnson;  Maiwille,  T.  F.; 
Menendez,  Jose  ma;  Merriam,  Joseph  E.;  Meyer,  A.;  Miles,  Gen. 
Nelson  A.;  Miller,  E.  ('.;  Molitar,  F.;  Montufar,  Rafael;  Morse,  James 

R. ;  Muchnic,  Charles  M.;  Myers,  William  S.;  Nast,  Conde;  Norton, 

S.  S.;  Oudin,  M.  A.;  Paats  Frers,  Enritiue;  Paris,  Juan,  jr.;  Parsons, 
Marselis  C.;  Pavey,  F.  1).;  Peck,  W.  E.;  Phillijis,  A.  L. ;  Pldllips,  E.  J.; 
Plimpton,  George  A.;  Pulsifer,  N.  'I'.;  Rand,  ('harles  F. ;  Richardson, 
Chauncey  E.;  Robinson.  J.  K.;  Rossillotc',  Dr.;  Sanderson,  Lloyd  B.; 
Schaefer,  J.  Louis;  Short,  W.  1 1.;  Simondetti,  Ernesto  T.;  Simpson* 
Ernest  L. ;  Smith,  William  F.;  Smith.  Wilson  J.;  Straight,  Willard  D.; 
Strauss,  Albert ;  vStrauss,  Frederick;  Swords,  Henry ('.;  Taft,  Henry  W.; 
Thomas.  Eugene  P.;  'Prenor,  John  J.  1).;  Wands,  Ernest  IL;  Ward, 
(^abot ;  Wiborg,  F.  B.;  White,  ILmii  v;  White.  J.  (J.;  Young,  C.  G. 


liioto  by  nrownin^r. 
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n.NITEl)  STATES. 

{I’hotofrraph  tukon  on  board  the  Lusitanin.] 

The  Special  Envoy,  accompanied  by  two  .scHTctarie.-i,  Enri(iue  Ituero  and  Carlos  Oarcao  .Maripies,  arrived  in  New  A’ork  City  on  JSalurday,  February  20,  l!ll.">.  From  left  to  right 
are:  Mario  E.  (iil,  Consul  Oeneral  of  Cruguay  in  .New  York;  lost'  Uichling,  Con.sul  Oeneral  of  Cruguay.  at  barge;  Hugo  V.  dc  I’ena,  Second  Secretary  of  the  I  ruguayan  bega- 
ti(  n:  Dr.  .luan  Carlos  Hlanco,  the  Siteeial  Minister;  Enrique  liuero,  of  the  stall  of  Dr.  Itlancc;  William  Fhillips,  Third  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Caj)t.  I’owell  Clayton, 
Cnited  States  Armv,  special  aid  detaileil  to  Dr.  Hlanco;  Carlos  Oarcao  Marques,  of  the  stall  of  Dr.  Hlanco;  John  Itarrett,  Director  Oeneral  ol  the  Fan  American  I  nion. 
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The  triulitional  I'riciully  rolatioiis  l)0tw(‘(‘n  rrujiuay  and  the 
l*nitod  States  have  been  recently  stren^tliened  by  the  visit 
to  the  I'nited  States  of  His  Excellency.  Sehor  Dr.  duan 
('arlos  lilanco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  I’rufiuay,  on  a  special  mission.  Accompanied  by  two 
secretaries,  Senor  Don  Enricpie  Hnero,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Jiolations  of  rruguay,  and  Senor  Don  ('arlos  (larcao 
Manpies,  a  rej)resentative  younger  man  of  Montevideo,  the  special 
envoy  arrived  in  New  York  ('ity  on  Saturday,  February  20,  on  board 
the  Luft'dania,  having  made  the  journey  to  the  Fnite<l  States  via 
France  and  (Ireat  Britain.  At  the  dock  he  was  greeted  by  William 
Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  representing  tin*  President 
and  Secretary  of  State;  ('apt.  Powell  ('layton.  United  States  Army, 
special  aid  detailed  to  Dr.  IManco;  John  Barrett,  Director  (leneral  of 
the  Pan  American  Union;  Senor  Don  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  secretary  of 
the  Uruguayan  Legation;  Richard  E.  Pennover,  of  the  Division  of 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  State  D(‘partment ;  .S(‘nor  Don  Mario  L. 
Gil,  Consul  General  of  Uruguay  in  New  York  ;  Senor  Don  Jose  Richling. 
('onsul  (ieneral  of  Uruguay,  at  large;  and  Sehor  Don  Metz  (ireen,  of 
Uruguay.  Immediately  after  landing,  the  members  of  the  mission 
wei’e  escorted  directly  to  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  where  they  made  their 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  entertained  the  party  at  a 
small  luncheon  on  Saturday  at  1  o’clock  at  the  Ritz-('arlton  Hotel 
and  later  in  the  day  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  docks  of  New  York,  for  an  automobile  ride  around  the  city, 
including  visits  to  the  Woolworth  Building  and  other  places  of  interest. 
That  evening  they  dined  (piietly  and  later  went  to  the  theater. 

Sunday,  the  21st,  the  members  of  the  special  mission,  acconqianied 
by  Capt.  Clayton,  Mr.  Pennover,  Sehor  Hugo  de  Pena,  and  Director 
General  Barrett,  were  the  guests  of  ('ommissioner  Smith  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  him  in  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  overlooking 
the  Hudson.  After  luncheon  the  party  motored  across  to  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  beautiful  country  home  at  Gre('nwich,  where  they  were 
entertained  bv  him  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  other  invited  guests.  They 
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then  visiteti  the  Larchinont  Yaclit  Club  and  later  returned  to  their 
hotel. 

Monday  morning  tliev  were  brought  to  Washington  on  a  special 
car  and  were  met  ui)on  their  arrival  at  the  I’nion  Station  In*  the 
minister  of  rruguay,  Senor  Dr.  ('arlos  M.  de  Pena,  and  members  of 
his  family;  John  E.  Osborne,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Maj. 
William  lleimke.  cliief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  State 
Department:  Director  (leneral  dohn  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American 
I  nion;  and  ('liarles  ].,.  t'ooki*,  of  the  State  Department.  They  were 
taken  directly  to  the  Xew  Willard,  where'  tln'y  were  locatc'd  in  the 
famous  presidential  suite,  where  so  many  otlier  guests  of  tin'  nation 
have  been  (juarti'n'd.  In  tlie  evening  tlie  party  attended  the  Ih'lasco 
Thc'ater. 

Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Blanco  called  upon  the  Secretary  t)f  State  at 
the  State  De'partment,  who  immediately  returned  the  call  at  tlie  Xew 
Willard.  In  the  afternoon  tlie  special  envoy  was  formally  presented 
to  President  Wilson,  when  most  felicitous  and  approjiriate  speeches 
wi'ri'  ('xchanged.  President  Wilson  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
eminent  visitor,  speaking  feelingly  of  the  cordial  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries  and  expressing  his  thanks,  in  the  name  of 
of  the  nation,  for  the  evidence  of  friendship  which  this  special  mission 
manifested.  The  address  of  Dr.  Blanco  was  couched  in  equally 
courteous  and  frii'iidly  terms  and  the  interview  was  concluded  after 
the  President  and  Dr.  Blanco  had  engaged  each  other  in  informal 
conversation. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  ‘24th,  Dr.  Blanco  and  his  secri'taries 
attended,  in  the  odice  of  the  .Secretary  of  State,  the  formal  exchange 
of  ratiheations  to  the  rruguayan-l’nited  States  peace  treaty  signed 
by  Si'cretarv  Bryan  and  Minister  de  Pena.  Immediately  following 
this  interesting  occasion  the  jiarty  proceeded  directly  to  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  director  gem'ral, 
the  assistant  dirc'ctor,  and  the  chief  clerk,  and  then  shown  around  the 
building.  Dr.  Blanco  earnestly  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  Pan  American  Building,  which  belongs  to  rruguay  as  well  as  to 
the  ITiited  States,  and  which,  he  said,  was  housing  an  institution  that 
was  doing  a  great  work  for  good  understanding,  commerce,  and  ju'ace 
among  tlie  American  nations  and  peoples. 

The  ]>arty  then  proceeded  to  the  ('ajiitol,  where  tlie}*  were  cordially 
greeted  by  Vice  President  Marshall,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  and 
.Speaker  ('lark,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  tlu' 
evening  the  special  envoy  was  the  guest  of  the  .Secretary  of  State  at 
a  state  dinner  held  in  his  home,  on  Calumet  Place.  The  guests 
incluiled  over  30  persons  prominent  in  the  oflicial  and  public  life  of  the 
Xational  ('apital.  Felicitous  speeches  emphasizing  strongly  the  cor- 
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Minister  of  I’ulilic  Works  of  Uruguay,  who  is  visitiiit;  the  I'niled  Stales  as  Knvoy  Kxtraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  special  mission.  .\sKuestsof  the  Nation  the  envoy  and  his  statl  have  enjoyed 
a  round  of  otiicial  entertainment  in  Washington  and  New  York. 


I’JlOTOfJHAI’ll  TAKKN'  IN  THE  I'ATlo  OK  THE  I'AX  AMElUl'AX  lil  ll.DlXd,  EEimi  AKV  LM,  Ktl'.,  OX  THE  OCCASIOX  OK  THE  VISIT 
DK.  .H  AX  CAKLUS  HEAXCO,  XtlXlSTEU  OE  I'l'IIEIC  WORKS  OK  UUUCUAY  ON  Sl’EITAE  MISSION’  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I'roni  left  to  rlKlil:  Huko  do  I’etia,  Socond  Secrolary  of  the  rrutruayaii  I.et;ation;  Kranklin  .\dains,  etiief  clerk  of  the  I’aii  ricaii  Union:  ' 
mi.ssjon:  Jolin  liarrett,  I)m>ctor  Oeneral  of  tho  Kan  .Viiiericaii  Union;  Dr.  .luaii  Carlos  lilanco,  Minister  of  Kiihlic  Works  of  Uruguay  on 
('apt.  I’owell  Clayton,  United  .states  .Vriny,  special  aid  <ietidled  to  Dr.  RIanco;  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Kena,  .Minister  of  Crii^'iiay;  Richard  K 
Enrhiiie  Riiero,  of  tho  special  mission:  Kranci.sco  I.  Vanes,  .Vssislaiit  Director  of  the  Kan  .\nierican  Union. 
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dial  relations  oxistin"  hetwea'u  rrus'uay  and  the  Tinted  States  were 
made  hv  Dr.  Blaneo,  Seeretarv  IJrvan,  Minister  de  i\‘na,  Seeretarv 
McAdoo,  Senator  Elilui  Root,  Senator  dames  P.  ('larke.  of  tlie  Forei<;n 
Relations  ('ommittee  of  tlie  Senate,  and  (\)n>;ressman  ('liarles  d.  Lin- 
thieinn,  of  the  Forei<;n  Alfairs  ('ommittee  of  tlu*  House  of  Rcjiresent- 
atives. 

Thursday,  the  ‘i.jth.  Dr.  lilaneo  and  liis  staff  were  the  fiuests  of 
Direetor  tleneral  dohn  Barrett  at  a  lunelieon  jjiven  in  tlie  ('oluniluis 
Room  of  the  Pan  American  Buildinj;.  Atiout  dO  *;uests  were  present 
and  lirief  speeches  were  imuh'  l>y  Dr.  Blaneo,  Secretary  Bryan, 
Minister  de  Pena,  and  Senator  Burton,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  ('oni- 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  Afti'r  luncheon  the  party  went  to  Fort  Myi'r 
to  witness  a  special  drill  arrangi'd  in  tludr  honor.  In  the  evening 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Minister  of  LTuguay  and  Madame  de  Pena 
at  a  beautiful  reception  given  in  the  Uruguayan  Legation.  Invita¬ 
tions  had  been  extended  to  people  prominent  not  only  in  the  ollicial 
but  in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

Friday  morning  the  party  was  taken  on  board  the  Dolplnn  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  Dr.  Blanco  placed  a  special  wreath  in  the  tomb 
of  Washington  and  was  shown  through  the  buildings  and  grounds 
which  are  sacred  to  a  statesman  whose  memory  is  regarded  with 
almost  as  much  affection  in  South  America  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Blanco  was  the  guest  of  William  Phillips, 
'I'liird  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  their  residence. 

Saturday  afternoon,  the  ‘JTtli,  Dr.  Blaneo  gave  a  farewell  reception 
at  the  Xew  Willard,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Minister 
of  Ih'uguay  and  Madame  de  Pena  at  dinner  in  the  legation. 

On  Sunday  the  party  returned  to  Xew  York  on  a  special  car.  ac¬ 
companied  by  ('apt.  Powell  Clayton,  United  States  Army,  special  aid, 
and  Richard  E.  Pennover,  representing  the  State  Dei)artment. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  gave  a  notable 
luncheon  on  Monday,  March  1,  at  the  India  House  in  honor  of  the 
special  envoy  and  his  staff,  which  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  dohn 
Bassett  Moore,  vice  president  of  the  society  and  former  counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  ami  was  characterized  by  an  attendance 
of  representative  men  of  Xew  York.  This  lunelieon  took  place  as 
the  Bulletin  went  to  press  and  before  the  fuU  program  and  itinerary 
of  the  party  have  been  worked  out  for  the  rest  of  their  stay  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  week,  however.  Dr.  Blaneo  intends  to 
call  upon  Mr.  C'arnegie  and  Mr.  Edison,  both  of  whom  he  has  ex]iressed 
a  desire  to  meet. 

In  designating  Dr.  Blaneo  on  special  mission  to  the  United  States, 
the  (lovernment  of  Uruguay  has  jiaid  a  delicate  compliment  to  this 
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The  Secretary  is  tlie  center  one  of  the  three  men  seated,  with  the  Minister  of  fruRUay,  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  do  I’ena,  on  his  right,  and  the  Minister  of  l’ul)lic  M’orks  of  Cruguay  on 
special  mission,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  on  his  left.  Those  standing,  from  right  to  left,  are:  Carlos  Garcao  Maniues,  of  the  staff  cf  Dr.  Bianco:  Enrique  Buero,  of  the  stall  of 
Dr.  Bianco;  William  Phillips,  Third  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  Stale;  W.  \V.  Smith,  of  the  State  Department;  Alvey  -V.  Adee,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate;  John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion;  llugode  Pena,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Uruguayan  Legation;  Capt.  Powell  Clayton,  United  States  .\rmy;  John  E.  Osborne, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  State;  F'dward  Yardle3',  of  the  State  Department;  It.  E.  Pennover,  of  the  State  Department;  E.  C.  Sweet,  confidential  clerk  of  the  .Sccretarj'  of  State, 
Bon  G.  Davis,  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department;  Sj-dnej'  Y.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the  State  Department. 
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PHOTOtlKAI-H  OK  LUNCIIKON  (iIVKN  IN  THK  PAN  AMEUU  AN  lU  ILDlNti,  WASHINGTO 
UNION,  IN  IIONOK  OF  UK.  JUAN  ('AHUOS  lU.ANCO,  MINISTER  01 


Dr.  Blanco  is  seated  on  the  right  of  the  table  the  seventh  person  from  the  farther  end.  On  his  left  is  Directt 
State  Bryan,  on  his  right  is  Ur.  de  Pena,  Minister  of  t'rugnav,  and  on  the  right  of  Ur.  de  Pena  is  Ilenrv 


State  Bryan,  on  his  right  is  Ur.  de  Pena,  Minister  of  t'rugnay,  and  on  the  right  of  Ur.  de  Pena  is  Henry 
The  other  guests  inchidetl  men  prominent  in  the  oITicial  and  public  life  of  the  capital. 


SGTON,  I).  G..  KKHKGAKY  2.5,  191.5,  HY  JOHN  BARRETT,  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  BAN  AMERICAN 
ER  OF  BUBLIl'  WORKS  OF  URUGUAY,  ON  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Director  General  Barrett  and  on  lits  right  is  Senator  Burton,  ol  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Ojiposite  Dr.  Blanco  is  Secretary  of 
Henry  White,  former  Ambassador  to  Paris  and  Rome.  On  the  left  again  of  Director  General  Barrett  is  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy. 
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country,  for  the  special  envoy  is  one  of  l>n"uay’s  most  representative 
men  of  affairs.  Animated  by  liij^li  ideals,  energetic,  progressive,  he 
enjoys  a  long'record  of  successful  public  service.  Among  the  impor¬ 
tant  positions  which  he  has  creditably  held  may  be  mentioned  the 
following;  Secretary  of  the  administrative  technical  office  of  the  port 
of  Montevideo  in  1904:  honorary  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Uru¬ 
guay  in  London  in  19()o:  deputy  to  Congress  from  the  Department 
of  Rocha  in  1907 ;  member  of  the  revising  commission  of  the  code 
of  navigation  in  1908:  member  of  tlie  organizing  committee  of  the 
tlie  service  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1909;  member  of  tlie  adminis¬ 
trative  board  of  the  jiort  of  Montevideo  in  1910;  deputy  to  Congress 
from  the  Department  of  Midas  in  1911;  director  of  the  traffic  and 
conservation  bureau  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1912;  now  minister 
of  ]niblic  works.  Dr.  Blanco  is  also  associate  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Montevideo,  lie  has 
])ublished  a  number  of  works  including  “Xarraciones”  (Narrations). 
“Sistema  de  Explotacion  de  Puertos”  (System  of  Port  Development) 
“Puertos  Francos”  (Free  Ports),  “Monografla  llustrada  del  Puerto 
do  Montevideo”  (Illustrated  Monograph  on  the  Port  of  Montevideo) 
and  ‘‘Le  Port  de  Montevideo  en  1914”  (The  Port  of  Montevideo  in 
1914). 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Blanco's  mission  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  visit  to  Uruguay  of  Secretary  Root  in  1906,  the 
now  special  envoy  was  appointed  to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  special 
mission  from  the  United  States. 

In  concluding  this  brief  resume  of  the  first  part  of  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Blanco  to  the  Ihiited  States,  the  director  general  and  the  staff  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  extend  to  him  congratulations  upon  the  splen¬ 
did  impression  which  he  and  his  seci-etaries  have  made  upon  all  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  director  general  is  also 
appreciative  of  the  particular  interest  which  the  special  envoy  has 
shown  in  tlie  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


75S3:5— Hull.  2—15—3 


Jt'ST  as  tlio  luiiids  of  the  clock  ])assc(l  the  hour  of  12  oji  the  night 
of  Decemlu'r  31,  1914,  and  the  year  of  191o  was  born.  President 
Wilson  ])ressed  a  telegraph  key  at  the  White  Ibnise  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  ollicially  opened  to  tlu'  world  an  ('xposition 
which  is  uni(pie  and  nn])r('cedented  ni  several  of  its  heading  features. 
Tlu'  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego,  ('ah,  is  nni(pi('  iji 
its  advantag(‘ons  geogra])hical  locatioji,  in  its  architectural  features, 
in  its  ideal  climatic  conditions,  in  its  nnprecedent(‘d  iloral,  botanical, 
and  horticnltnral  exhibits,  in  its  avowed  imrj)ose  a)id  intent,  and 
linall}'  in  that  it  is  the  iirst  exiK)sition  ;)n  n'cord  whicti  will  remain 
o])en  for  an  entin*  year.  Tliere  arc'  many  <tth('r  Tinicpie  features 
growing  out  of  these,  but  tliose  enunieratc'd  may  be  said  to  embody 
th(>  chief  charact(Tistics  whicli  dilferentiat(‘  this  from  all  other  ])rt- 
vious  expositions. 

In  rc'gard  to  its  geogra])hical  location,  San  Diego  is  tlie  farthest 
south  of  the  Pacific  ])orts  of  the  I’nited  States,  being  some  tlOt)  mihs 
closiT  to  the  I^anama  C'anal  than  San  Francisco,  and  boasts  of  an 
unusually  line  harbor.  Thus  it  is  the  lirst  great  United  States  ])ort 
to  greet  the  gaze  of  the  traveler  from  the  East,  who  in  the  desire  to 
see  the  glories  of  the  (Jolden  West  makes  the  journey  by  sea  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  a  journey  which  of  itstdf  forms  an  attraclivt*  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  tri])  to  tlie  I’acillc  coast.  Located  on  its  splendid  bay,  San 
Diego  has  becomt*  om*  of  the  most  inpioriant  naval  and  military 
])osts  of  the  country,  and  as  a  consecpu'nce  tin*  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  will  i>lay  ])rominent  ])arts  in  the  attractive  featurt's 
of  the  exposition.  In  addition  to  the  ])resence  of  the  great  vessels 
of  war  in  the  harbor,  tlie  drills  and  parades  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  music  of  ri'gimental  and  marine  bands  will  ( Ifer  daily  fiui- 
tures  of  th('  many  unusual  forms  of  entertainnu'iit.  Adding  to  tlie 
attractive  jiower  of  its  own  eximsition  tlu'  further  facts  that  the 
gnuit  International  Panama-Pacific  Exjiosition  at  San  Francisco 
will  have  thrown  o])en  its  dooi*s  to  the  world  by  February  20,  ]91o, 
and  that  every  soul  that  has  ever  felt  the  inpnilse  to  see  the  graml 
and  ])ictures([U(‘  in  nature  has  turned  with  longing  eyes  to  ('alifornia’s 
famed  glories,  it  is  only  reasonable  for  San  Diego  to  conlidently 
anticipate  a  tremendous  influx  of  visitors  during  the  j'ear. 
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OFFICIAL  Ol’KXIXO  OF  THK  PAXAM  V-CALIFOHXIA  KXPOSITIOX,  SAX  DIKGO,  CAL. 

At  11  o’clock  a.  m.  January  1,  1915,  were  in.^titiited  the  ceremonies  olTicially  openinj:  the  first  all-year 
exposition  in  hi.story.  Fx-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lyman  J.  OaKe  was  selected  as  the  presiding' 
ollicer  of  the  occasion. 


OI’KXIXC:  OF  Till-:  FAXAMA-CAI.IFOKXJA  KXl'OSITIOX  AT  SAN  DllAJO,  (  A  I,. 

rpjior:  lion.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  1  reasiiry  of  the  I  nited  Slates,  and  j)ersonal  rei)resentative  of  President  Wilson,  delivering  the  greelinps  of  the 
J'resident.  T.ower:  John  Itarrett,  Director  General  of  tlie  I’an  American  I  nion,  addre.s.sing  the  audience  that  thronged  the  Plaza  de  Panama  at  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Califomia  Exposition,  January  1,  1915. 


THK  I'AX  AMEltICAX  UXIOX. 


17:> 

Jiut  natiiriil  a'ivuntagrs  of  localioii  alono  Avoiild  iu>t  sullico  to  draw 
(‘xpositioii  crowds.  So  Sail  Diogo  lUuU'rtook  to  ovolvi'  or  create 
something  original  in  tlie  way  of  a  gnait  show.  Bidldings  to  house 
tlu'  exhibits  being  one  of  the  iirst  reepdsites  of  an  ex])osition  the  idea 
jireseiited  itself  tliat  these  bnildings  should  b(>  made  attractive  and 
uniiiue.  Tliat  this  idea  has  bi'en  carried  out  (‘vi'ryone  who  visits 
the  “New  Spain  by  tin*  Silver  Gate”  will  enthusiastically  conccale. 
It  is  distinctly  Moorish-Spanisli  in  conci'jdion  and  in  execution, 
this  dream  city  of  enchantment,  and  takes  tlie  visitor  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  romantic  period  of  the  Moorish  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Spain.  Wlu'n  tin*  treasun's  of  tlu'  New  World  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  Sjianish  colonists  in  the  Anu'ricas  the}'  lavished  their 
gold  on  their  cathedrals,  their  ])alaces,  and  their  haciendas.  Jn  their 
construction  the  colonial  architects  determined  not  only  to  rival 
but  even  io  excel  in  lavish  oniamentation  the  architecture  of  the 
mother  country,  and  it  is  this  Golonial-Sjianisli  style  that  has  been 
followed  hi  (h'signing  the  buildings  of  tlie  exposition.  Of  this  f(‘a- 
ure  Walter  V.  Woeldke  writes  in  Sunset  for  Decemix'r,  11»14; 

The  mansions,  tlio  ])ahu'os,  the  eathodrals,  and  pnt)li(’  Imildinirs  of  Caitafrena.  of 
Monterey,  of  Mexico  City,  of  New  S])ain’s  most  resj)lend(“nl  cajiitals,  were  selected  as 
models  and  loprodiieed  alomr  the  hrow  of  the  rid<»e  that  overlooks  the  city,  the  gliitt- 
in"  hay,  the  hhie  sea.  Six  California  districts,  realizimi  the  artistic  vahie  of  a  lin- 
ished,  comi)lele  jnctiire,  allowed  the  exposition  to  desiyn  their  huildinirs  and  to  ])laee 
them  so  that  they  formed  integral  parts  of  a  harmonious  ensemble. 

San  Diesjo  has  not  ereetc'd  orou])s  of  unrelated  liuildini;s  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  <;rounds.  San  I)ie<;o  ha-:  built  a  city,  not  an  exposition.  It  has  selected 
the  architec'tural  jewels  create(l  duriii"  the  most  sumptuous  ej)och  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  adai)ted  them  to  its  juirposes,  and  arranged  them  with  inlinite  care  alon<;  the 
ealles  and  ])la7,as  and  prados  to  create  a  iierfect  illusion.  Even  the  hospital  and  the 
quarters  of  the  tire  department  were  made  to  serve  as  harmonious  parts  of  the  .Sjuini.sh 
city. 

As  to  the  climatic  charms  of  sotitlicni  ('alifoniia  the  whole  world 
is  informt'd.  Ihfo,  health,  and  strength  permeate  tJu'  fragrtint 
breezes  warmed  by  a  glorious  sunshine,  and  growing  otit  of  this 
delightful  circtimstance  is  another  of  the  untisual  ftnituiTs  of  the 
exposition.  In  this  seniitropic  land  nature  is  in  her  gayest  mood 
and  vegetation  runs  riot  in  gorgt'ous  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs 
while,  sweetest  perfumes  fill  the  softened  air.  Because  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  climate  San  Diego  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  its  varied  attrac¬ 
tions  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  arboreal  and  floral  wonders 
that  ever  delighted  the  eyes  of  those  who  come  from  chillier  climes. 
To  quote  Mr.  Woeldke: 

In  San  ])lant  yrowth  rarely  cease.*.  Eucalyi)ts  rise  from  the  seed  to  a  lieiyht 

of  .j()  feet  in  less  than  five  years;  walnut  saplings  add  12  feet  to  their  stature  in  a 
seast)n;  out  of  the  ca.stor  b(>an  a  shade  tree  will  grow  in  two  years;  nasturtiums  and 
geraniums  become  weeds,  calla  lilies  and  daisies  are  u.*ed  as  hedges. 

San  Ihego's  is  the  first  exposition  able  to  give  the  landscape  architect  an  unre¬ 
stricted  o]q>ortunity  to  produce  residts. 


(’ourtesy  of  the  ranaina-t'aliforiiia  Kxpo^iticii. 

VIKWS  OF  THE  PAXAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIOX. 

IJpjier:  I'liited  States  troops,  stationed  at  San  Diego,  taking  part  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  exposition.  Lower;  The  exposition  hand  inarehing  in  l)etween  tlie 

drawn-up  lines  of  troops  and  marines  of  the  United  States. 
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A  s-iii'/lo  ixiiiisetlia  ll<i\vcr  is  wurih  a  dollar  in  Now  York  o!>  <  Iirisfmas  day;  at  San 
Idcffo  tlioiis;inds  t)f  the  crimson  l>lossoms  are  now  standing  mit  ^  i^•idly  against  the 
hackirroniid  of  creamy  walls.  Chicago's  flower  lovers  are  now  ])Uttin{;  ear  muffs  on 
their  potted  azaleas  and  oleanders;  at  San  l)ie"o  man-high  jungles  of  the  glorious 
shnihs  fling  their  perfume  joyously  into  the  gentle  wind.  Red  elu.sters  of  the  pepper 
l)‘rrie.s  are  swaying  in  the  lacy  foliage;  hroad  banana  leaves  with  wine-red  midribs, 
tlie  graceful  fronds  of  the  cocos  ])lumo.sa,  the  broad  fans  of  the  Canary  Island  ])alm, 
the  dri«)])ing  branches  of  the  same  tlate  ])alm  over  which  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  are 
s  Ihouetted  sharply  against  the  smiling  sky,  again.st  the  softly  resplendent  facades 
of  the  S])anish  palaces. 

And  the  odors!  Ten  thousand  flowering  acacias  are  now  bursting  into  flaming, 
odoriferous  bloom;  by-and-by  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms  will  pervade 
the  e)cc)tic  <;ity;  from  January  to  .lanuary  each  month  will  have  its  attar  of  roses,  its 
own  perfume,  its  special  wealth  of  blo.ssoms.  And  every  month  the  gra.ss  will  be 
green,  the  air  .soft  and  cool;  every  month  thrush,  mocker,  linnet,  finch,  and  oriole 
will  be  singing  in  the  trees,  in  the  foliage  of  a  dozen  hues  whose  colors  fill  the  canyons 
and  arroyos  between  the  ])alaces.  Never  has  there  been  such  an  exposition,  one 
vast  botanical  garden,  the  finest,  rarest  sj)ecimens  of  jjlant  life  growing  and  thriving 
in  the  o])en  air. 

Wliilo  scvoral  of  tlio  Ittiildiiij^s  are  larj^c',  except  for  llie  grt'at  dojne 
and  tower  of  the  ('alifornia  State  Building,  standing  at  tlie  west 
ap])r(»ae]i  near  tlie  end  of  tlie  great  Puente  ('abrillo,  few  are  tall. 
Instead  they  spread  luxuriantly  over  hroad  spaces  on  the  mesa  which 
looks  down  on  the  sea  and  the  strand  of  ('oronado,  or  hack  up  the 
fertile  valleys  to  the  Sierras,  with  long,  cool  cloisters  and  arcades 
lining  their  facades.  Instead  of  baking  streets  there  are  prados, 
bordered  with  acacia  and  lawns  and  thick  beds  of  gladiolus  and 
poinsettia  and  low  shrubbery  whieh  droo])s  through  the  arches  of  the 
arcades.  I'p  the  walls,  up  to  the  Spanish  domes  and  towers  and  the 
Ixdfries  where  pigeons  nest  and  mission  hells  swing,  clambers  the 
gorgi'ous  growth  of  rose  and  honeysuckle  and  bougainvillea,  the 
superb  vine  whose  bloom  does  much  to  make  a  fairyland  of  southern 
(.California. 

A  portale  invites  one  past  the  cloister,  and  beyond  there  lies  a  quiet 
patio,  green  with  foliagi*  illuminated  by  the  color  of  an  occasional 
flowering  shrub,  murmuring  with  the  soft  play  of  a  fountain.  A  rug- 
draped  balcony  on  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  palace  stirs  a  lazy  spirit 
of  romance  and  a  recollection  of  Spanish  tradition,  and  a  complete 
understanding  when  tlie  sliruhhery  stirs  sliglitly  and  there  appears  a 
slim  Caballero  singing  his  serenade  to  the  girl  behind  the  railing. 
The  guards  and  attendants  in  this  dream  city  are  conquistadores  and 
cahall(*ros.  The  dancing  girls  who  hold  carnival  in  the  plazas  and 
along  the  prado  are  .Spanish  dancing  girls. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  it  all  is  demonstrated  by  tlie  character 
of  the  exhibits.  In  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
San  Diego  incidentally  takes  occasion  to  let  the  visiting  thousands 
know  something  of  the  attractive  features  and  natural  resources  of 
the  section  of  the  Ihiited  States  in  which  it  is  located.  It  does  this 


C'ourtt‘>yi>t'  the  l*anaiiiii-(  'ulir«>nihi  KxporiUioii. 

TIIK  LAGUXA  (’AIUUM.O. 

Tliis  beautihil  w  hito  bridge,  with  its  arohes  100  feet  high, spans  flic  deep  canyon  just  beyond  the  main  entrance  of  the  I’ananiaCalifornia  Kxposition  at  San  l>icgo,  t'al. 
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in  a  Avay  wliicli  would  bo  iinpossilde  to  a  city  not  blossod  with  a  cli¬ 
mate  which  warrants  an  all-thc-ycar-roiincl  open  air  exhibition;  for 
the  unlioused  agricultural  and  horticultural  ('xliibits  are  the  great 
features  of  the  exposition  which  have  the  highest  educational  value 
and  are  of  interest  to  the  man  from  tlu'  city  as  well  as  to  the  farmer 
from  other  sections. 

Other  expositions  have  shown  magniheent  sheaves  of  wheat, 
enormous  stalks  of  golden  corn,  great  ])iles  of  clioici'  fruits,  all  eare- 
fully  ])rotected  in  more  or  less  elaborately  constructed  buildings. 
Agricultural  machinery  and  farming  tools  of  every  (h“scri])tion  have 
often  been  exhibited  in  vast  machinery  halls.  San  Diego  determined 
to  strike  a  new  note,  to  give  a  new  and  more  entertaining  interest 
to  this  important  feature,  and  it  has  done  this  by  giving  the  visitor 
a  concrete  example  and  an  ocular  di'inonstration  of  just  how  the 
products  of  the  country  are  growni,  how  tlie  cro])s  are  gathered,  and 
how  the  very  latest  agi'icultural  machinery  works  in  the  field. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  ex])osition  grounds  is  a  great  tract  of  land. 
Through  that  tract  are  moving  the  heaviest  tractors,  giant  cul¬ 
tivators,  and  the  latest  styles  in  rea])ers,  binders,  and  thrashers. 
The  city  man  who  would  not  look  for  a  minute  at  idle  machinery  in 
a  great  hall,  or  at  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  another  building,  will  look 
with  interest  at  a  motor-thaven  machine  which  sows  the  wheat  and  at 
another  which  rea])s  it  and  g**ts  it  ready  for  the  mills.  He  sees  a  farm 
in  actual  ojieration.  Down  the  .Vlameda  from  that  large-scale  farm 
display  is  the  model  intensive  farm.  In  the  multitude  of  visitors 
to  the  ex])osition  there  may  be  many  who  can  afford  to  buy  IGO 
or  .‘120  acre  tracts  of  land,  equi])  them  and  cultivate  them,  but  there 
will  be  others  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  can  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Dut  if  these  men  can  see  a  5-acre  tract  bearing  a  variety 
of  fruits,  and  by  intensive  cultivation  bearing  a  still  greater  variety 
of  vegetables  in  'the  soil  beneath  the  fruit  trees,  if  they  can  see 
a  little  section  given  over  to  vineyards,  another  to  berries,  another 
to  a  small  jwultrv  farm,  if  they  can  see  that  this  tract  produces 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  same  area  under  old-style  methods, 
and  with  less  lal)or,  surely  they  will  be  taught  something  valuable, 
and  that  whether  tlu\y  come  from  the  Dnited  States  or  from  Argentina. 

In  tlu'  center  of  the  model  intensive  farm  is  a  tyjiical  western 
bungalow,  and  while  the  ])ros]K'ctive  farmer  is  discovering  tliat 
modern  machinery  is  saving  him  the  drudgery  that  his  grandfather 
had  to  bear,  the  prospective  farmer’s  wife  is  discovering  that  other 
machinery  will  save  her  the  diudgerv  that  her  grandmother  bore. 
She  will  see  that  the  modern  bungalow  has  equipment  just  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  city  a])artment.  Doth  of  them  will  discover  that  if 
they  could  make  money  ou  a  small  tract  of  land,  other  ])eo])le  could 
do  the  same  with  a  similar  tract  nearby,  and  others  in  the  other 
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(lireolioii — in  brief,  tliat  intensive  fanninji;  means  eolonizinti;,  ami 
colonies  mean  j'ood  roads  and  fjood  schools  and  churches  and  the 
otlu'r  essentials  of  eommunity  life.  In  other  words,  that  the  terrors 
of  farm  life  have  been  con(|uered  by  modern  science  and  invention. 

Across  the  ravine  from  the  intensive  farm  is  an  orchard  in  full 
bearing,  and  here  are  shown  the  o])eration  of  tlie  latest  tyi)C  of 
orcliard  maeliinerv.  Close  by  is  anotlier  orchard,  distinctively 
('alifoi'iiian,  of  citrus  fruit  selected  from  the  famous  orchards  of 
southern  C'aliforuia,  showing  the  orange,  lemon,  gra])efruit,  kumquat 
and  other  speeimens  growing  in  their  native  habitat. 

Thus  San  Diego  sets  before  the  interested  visitor  the  ])ossibilities 
of  the  great  farming  section  of  southern  (’alifornia.  There  is  room 
for  700,()0(t  farms  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  this  great  port,  and 
it  is  the  ])urpose  of  the  exposition  to  make  plain  to  every  visitor 
its  advantages,  and  this  more  than  anything  else  ])erha])s  is  the 
excuse  for  its  existence.  In  doing  this  it  teaches  a  lesson,  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  ])ossibilities,  which  is  a])plicable  to  many  other  sections 
of  the  world,  and  of  distinct  value  to  all  wlio  wish  to  learn. 

Among  other  unusual  exhibitions  are  the  villages  of  the  Navajo 
and  other  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  pueblos  of  tribes  of  village 
Indians  such  as  the  llopi,  Zuni,  Tao,  and  others.  The  real  Indians 
are  there,  living  their  accustomed  lives,  indulging  in  their  native 
sports,  busied  with  their  native  industries,  and  performing  their 
native  ceremonies,  and  afford  a  valuable  ethnological  lesson. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unique  features.  The  accompanying 
pictures  tell  more  of  tlie  story  in  a  more  ])leasing  way.  All  in  all, 
it  is  a  remarkable  enterprise  which  will  attract  many  thousands 
who  will  ])rolit  by  their  visit  in  many  ways  beside  that  of  being 
amused  and  entertained. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  exposition  it  was  estimated  that  50,000 
peoj)le  from  many  sections  of  the  country  were  in  San  Diego.  The 
gates  were  ojiened  at  midnight  upon  the  birth  of  the  New  Year, 
the  vast  throng  crowding  the  grounds  illuminatetl  by  gorgeous  fire¬ 
works,  while  the  exposition  and  military  bands  added  their  stirring 
music  to  the  general  festivities  of  the  occasion.  At  1 1  o’clock  a.  m., 
January  1,  li)]5,  the  formal  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  inau¬ 
gurated.  Among  the  distinguished  visitors  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies  were  lion.  William  (1.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  personal  rein-esentative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar,  representative  of 
the  King  of  Spain;  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  Gov.  Johnson,  of  California;  Gov.  Spry,  of  Utah;  Lieut. 
Gov.  De  Baca,  of  New  Mexico;  Bear  Admiral  T.  B.  Howard,  com¬ 
manding  the  Pacific  Fleet;  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  former  Secretary  of 
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Upper:  On  the  urtibitic*  ruente  (”a))riIIo,  with  thi*  tower  of  tho  (  iilifornia  State  Huildinj' showintt  in  the  center,  l.ower:  \  iew  of  the  J^otaiiieal 
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the  Treasury  of  the  riut('(l  States,  who  presided  over  the  eereiuo- 
nies:  Mr.  G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  president  of  tlie  ex|)ositioii;  Mr.  1).  C. 
('oilier,  who  has  been  the  moving;  spirit  from  the  first  in  making  the 
('xposition  a  sueeess;  representatives  of  various  foreign  governments, 
aiul  many  s])eeial  delegations  from  eountic's  and  eities  of  the  West. 

in  the  eourse  of  his  address,  Director  General  Barrett  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  significance  (»f  the  exposition  in  the  following  terms: 

Tiii.-i  t“X])  )sitii)n  is  a  spUauUd  aivimioiit  for.  and  evidonce  of,  ]>eac(‘  and  oood  will 
ainoiii:  tin*  ]»(‘o]>lc“s  and  nations  of  llio  two  Ainoricas.  contrastinj;  clearly  witli  the  war 
and  hatred  of  the  ])(‘oj)les  and  nations  of  lairo])e.  Asia,  and  .\friea.  .\t  this  very  hour, 
when  the  statesmen,  the  trenerals.  the  ])eo|)les.  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Old  World  arc 
tearini:  down  and  destroying  in  utter  ruin  the  aneitmt  ]>alaees  and  nohle  momiments 
of  F.uro])e.  a  ,i;reat.  nohle-hearted  and  ])eaee-lo\  iny  I  resident  in  far-off  Washington 
strikes  the  s])ark  that  sets  in  motion  this  climax  of  ]>eace-inspired  achievcmient;  his 
distinguished  and  aide  .'■'ecrt'tary  of  the  Tnxisnry  travels  across  the  continent  at  a  most 
Inisy  time  to  give  you  tidings  tif  a  new  era  of  jieace  and  ])ros])erity :  the  r(‘))resentative 
of  his  Catholic  Maj(‘sty,  the  King  of  S])ain.  conveys  to  you  a  message  from  the  leader 
of  a  great  and  jieai-eful  sister  nation  on  the  very  lionh-rs  of  the  theater  of  war:  governors 
of  t'alifornia  and  sister  .States  join  with  them  in  the  acclaim  of  your  accom])lished 
work  ami  ])raise  of  these  trui*  i)ala<'es  of  ])eac(!:  and  an  international  ollieer  an  ollicer 
of  L’l  ])eaceful  .\merican  nations  humhly  journeys  from  his  own  tem])le  of  I’an  .\meri- 
can  ])(‘ace  in  Washington  to  extend  to  you  the  host  wishes  and  ho])es  of  all  America 
Ihul  sdoiur  xhall  littxe  hmntijul  iii(iinit(ti)ix  u Inch  for m  llic  i/lorioiix  hocInjioiiHtl  of  your 
rill/  <111(1  c.rixixilloH  rridiihlc  to  diixt  IIkui  IIkiI  the  United  States  xholl  lx  drox  ti  into  nnijrnte- 
fiil  and  nneieilhed  n  ar  irith  her  sister  initlons  of  Anierien  and  the  leorld! 

'Phis  exposition,  in  its  ausjiiciotis  oi)ening,  is  gloriously  fortunatt'  in  being  contemjx)- 
raneous  with  the  iiuniguration  of  a  new  and  most  remarkable  era  in  the  history  and 
ri'lationshi])  of  the  American  re^mblics.  1  indulge  in  no  exaggeration  when  1  state 
that  the  years  l!tl  1  and  I!tl5  are  to  h(>  forever  known  as  those  years  in  which  was 
started  and  consummated  a  new  and  lasting  friendshiji  among  the  L’l  independent 
.\nierican  nations  and  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human  lieings  who 
l>o])nlat(‘  the  Western  IIends])hi-re.  I  ractical  Fan  Americanism  is  becoming  the 
slogan  of  the  hour.  Fan  .Ximwican  solidarity  is  the  aim  of  nations  and  statesmen 
alike.  From  the  Fnited  States  and  Mexico  on  the  north  to  .Argentina  and  (  hile  on  the 
south.  Fan  .American  interde])endence  is  being  demonstratt'd  beyond  rpiibblc  or 
(piestion  by  the  effects  of  the  sad  conllict  across  the  seas.  I‘an  Aniermen  nndiation 
txised  n jxnt  J'an  Ainerienn  nentraliti/  nnnj  yet  he  the  ahnost  inspired  talisman  that  vill 
end  the  titanic  strayyie  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  A  frica. 

This  ex])osition  to-day  sees  the  Ileptiblics  of  Central  and  South  .America,  as  well  as 
the  Fnited  States,  initiating  new  and  far-reaching  efforts  for  Fan  American  commerce 
and  <'omity.  They  are  nad.iny  the  Monnx'  (hxtrinr  a  naxlernized  J’an  Anurlean  doc¬ 
trine.  belonyiny  In  its  s/iirit.  in  its  purpose,  and  in  Its  protection  of  soverelynty  as  mneh 
to  the  United  States  of  Hrazll  as  >o  the  United  States  of  Annriea.  Fan  American  com¬ 
merce  is  being  built  up  through  Fan  .American  conlideiice.  AA  e  of  the  north,  that  we 
may  know  better  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  southern  continent,  will  strive  hence¬ 
forth  to  bring  to  the  Fnite(l  States  not  only  the  trade  but  the  travel  of  our  sister  .Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  and  to  these  visitors  to  San  Diego,  to  San  l•■rancisco.  and  to  the  two  great 
t'alifornia  expositions,  we  shall  extend  a  sym])athetic  and  cordial  welcome  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  kinshi})  which  shall  cause  them,  when  they  have  returned  to  theirhomes, 
always  to  join  with  us  in  chanting  the  sentiments  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  w  ill  to 
men!  ” 


To  travel  all  tlio  way  from  Now  York  or  Washiiijitoii  to  tlu* 
capital  of  ('ul)a  by  lail  without  chaiijiinj;  cars  would  have 
a|)pcar(‘d  some  years  ajjo  a  pro|)ositiou  about  (Ui  a  par 
with  travelin*;  iu  like  maimer  from  New  York  to  J^omlon 
as  sometliinjj  out  of  the  rau<;(‘  of  possihh*  accomplishment  ami  only 
to  h(‘  consideri'd  as  iu  tlu'  n‘ahn  of  fancy  alonj;  with  the  proposed 
aerial  route  to  tlu'  moon.  Xi'vertlu'h'ss,  the  proposition  to  connect 
th(>  mainland  of  tlu'  Tnited  States  witli  ('uha  liy  rail  has  been  accom- 
plislu'd  as  to  mor(‘  than  oiu'-lialf  of  the  distance,  and  the  remaininjf 
*;ap  is  now  bridiji'd  by  what  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  substitute 
for  rails. 

'I'Ih'  Florida  Fast  ('oast  Railway  has  ('.xtended  itself  out  from  the 
tip  of  Florida  into  the  ociain  in  the  diri'ction  of  ('uha  for  114  miles. 
Tins  left  a  <;ap  of  O.i  inih's  r(Mnainin<f  to  he  bridijed.  The  bridj'ing 
of  this  "ap  has  been  recently  accom|)lished,  not,  of  course,  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  railway  farther,  Ix'cause  this  was  impossible,  but  throu<;h  the 
service  of  lar<;e  oc(‘an-<;oin<;  car-h'rrv  steamers.  The  lirst  of  these 
steamers,  named  the  /It  nr}/  .\f.  Fhif/hr,  is  now  runninj'  between  Key 
West,  the  ociain  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  llabana.  It  is  .‘160 
feet  lon<;  and  has  a  breadth  of  67  feet.  It  has  4  standar(l-<;auge 
tracks  and  a  <-apacity  for  .'lO  rcdrijiiuator  or  ])assen<!jer  cars.  The 
sp(>ed  of  the  Fhx/hr  is  computed  at  Kl  knots  an  hour.  This  would 
<;ive  a  running  time  between  Key  West  and  llabana  of  somethinjf 
over  0  hours.  This  speed  has  not  yet  been  maintained  in  aetual 
Si'i'vice,  but  no  doubt  soon  will  Ix'. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  railway  buildinj;  anywhere  in 
the  world  has  a  sinj'le  man  so  boldly  pittc'd  his  judf'inent  ajjainst 
the  ju(l<;ment  of  (‘very  ('xpc'rt — en>;iiu'erin>j,  financial,  and  economic — 
as  did  Henry  M.  Flaj^ler  wln'ii  he  undertook  to  extend  the  Florida 
Fast  Coast  Railway  from  Miami  to  Key  Wi'st.  “Flagler’s  folly,” 
they  calk'd  it,  and  Flagler  himsc'lf,  not  a  trained  railway  man,  was 
characteriz('d  as  more  or  h'ss  a  crazy  man  intent  upon  wasting  the 
millions  which  he  had  made  in  oil — a  busiiu'ss  which  he  did  umh'i- 
stand — in  railway  building,  a  busiiu'ss  which  he  did  not  umh'rstand. 
But  Henry  M.  Flagler  was  broader  than  oil,  even  hroadi'r  than  the 
railway  builders  of  his  day.  He  d('cid('d  that  the  railway  should  be 
built  from  the  mainland  down  the  chain  of  keys  running  out  into 
the  ocean  over  a  hundred  miles.  True,  tlu'se  k('ys  W(‘re  many  mih's 
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THE  ALL-UAIL  ROUTE  TO  CUBA. 

The  eomplelioii  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  in  lUll  opened  to  tratlie  this  wonderful  railway,  in 
part  constructed  across  the  Florida  Keys.  The  distance  from  Jacksonville  to  Key  West  is  u2:i  miles: 
the  last  section  of  road  was  constructed  over  the  sea.  'I'he  new  ferry  steamer  now  transports 
freight  trains  between  Key  West  and  Habana  in  about  eipht  hours. 


SKCTION  OF  TUK  lIAUItoK  AT  K  KY  WKST. 

rile  iii  rival  of  I  he  railway  al  Key  West  in  liill  eaiised  tlie  olil  por  t  lo  assume  an  iriei  eased  Imsinessai  li\  ily.  'I  lieeit  y  lias  a  larp'e  sponge  indiislry,  and  tlie  walersllieiealionl 
abound  in  varieties  of  lisli.  One  lioast  of  tlie  plaee  is  that  it  is  the  home  of  tlie  only  exelnsive  tiirlle-soup  factory  in  tlie  world.  The  L'niled  Slates  Oovernnienl  maintauis 
a  naval  and  a  coaling  station  there. 


VIKWlS  AI,()X(i  THE  OVEH-SEA  KAIIAVAV. 

Top:  A  s:'Ctioii  of  the  road  siipiiorted  by  concrete  arches;  here  the  roadl)ed  is  alioiit  30  feet  atiove  the 
water. 

Center:  Key  West  as  seen  frotn  the  water  front. 

Itottoin:  Another  section  of  the  road,  showinj;  location  witli  a  lifththonse  and  drawbridpc. 
v.'.s::;;  itnii.  2-  i."  4 


(Nmrtt^sy  of  M.  C.  Fiirstenau.  IMiitadi'lpliia. 

THE  “U.  M.  FLAGLER,"  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  CAR-FERRY  STEAMER. 

This  .Vmerican  steamer  was  built  bv  the  Cramps  for  the  FTorida  F^ast  Coast  Railway  Co.,  and  made  her  first  trip  between  the  two  countries  on  January  8, 1915.  On 
this  voyage  she  carried  24  ioaded  cars,  several  of  which  contained  horses.  Later  it  is  planned  to  transport  cars  of  fruit,  sugar,  and  molasses  from  Cuban  plantations 
to  markets  of  the  United  States;  eventually  passenger  trains  may  be  carried  over  the  same  course. 
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apart  and  the  broad  ocean  lay  between  them.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  an  underlying  ridge,  and  the  waters,  though  broad,  were  shallow. 
The  first  engineers  consulted  said  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  but 
Flagler  said  it  could  bo,  and  he  continued  to  insist  that  it  could  be 
until  he  found  the  men  who  could  do  it. 

Even  after  the  road  across  tlie  keys  was  made,  the  economic 
experts  still  kept  the  field.  “What  is  tlie  use?”  they  asked.  “You 
have  demonstratcil  that  you  can  run  a  railway  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  out  into  the  middle  of  tlie  ocean,  but  even  so  it  ends  nowhere 
or  only  at  Key  West,  and  Key  West  itself  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.”  But  Flagler  looked  beyond;  there  was  Cuba,  and  Cuba 
was  worth  the  while — ^worth  it  many  times  over.  A  fast  freight 
service  impossible  to  be  maintained  over  an  all-ocean  route,  but 
easy  to  maintain  over  an  all-rail  route  with  only  93  miles  sea  gap, 
presented  to  Flagler  possibilities  of  enormous  development  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The 
trade  in  perishable  fruits  alone,  which  ho  knew  that  such  a  route 
would  develop,  and  even  create,  between  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
and  the  markets  of  the  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  would  of 
itself  be  sufiicient  to  maintain  as  a  paying  proposition  what  tlie  less 
broad-minded  and  short-visioned  experts  were  pleased  to  call  his 
“folly.” 

So  he  built  the  Florida  East  Coast  Kailwa^’,  which  extends  from 
Jacksonville  to  Key  West,  a  distance  of  523  miles.  Its  logical 
southern  terminus,  though  it  be  logic  not  measured  by  the  Flagler 
standards,  was  Miami.  Beyond  Miami  and  southward  the  road 
might  be  extended  halfway  to  where  the  mainland  terminates. 
Thus  far  was  more  or  less  solid  ground,  but  from  the  halfway  point. 
Homestead,  and  on  were  the  everglades— that  blending  of  the  sea 
and  the  land  which  one  hesitates  to  call  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
There  were  twenty-odd  miles  of  the  everglades,  almost  as  dillicult 
to  traverse  by  railway  as  were  the  114  miles  beyond,  from  where  ter¬ 
minated  the  mainland,  if  land  it  may  be  here  called,  on  to  Key  West. 
Over  these  twenty-odd  miles  of  everglades  embankments  were  built 
with  side  canals  to  take  care  of  the  water.  Beyond,  out  into  the 
ocean,  by  causeways,  arches,  or  bridges,  as  were  best  suited,  taking 
advantage  of  every  shallow  spot  with  solid  bottom,  the  road  went 
on  to  Key  West,  where,  on  January  22,  1911,  the  first  train  arrived. 
The  inaugural  exercises  on  this  occasion  were  participated  in  by 
officials  of  the  Ignited  States  and  of  Cuba  and  ships  of  the  navies 
of  both  Governments  also  participated.  Mr.  Flagler  himself  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  He  is  now  dead,  and  the  effective  closing 
in  January,  1915,  of  the  last  link  by  the  putting  into  service  of  the 
world’s  largest  car-ferry  steamer  connecting  his  railway  with  Habana 
was  not  witnessed  by  him. 


I 


liKXKKAL  VIKW  l>F  ll.VIUU)!!  AM)  NKW  I’lKHS.  II A  liANA,  Ci;  ItA. 

riiosf  wliii  knew  lluliaiia  a  few  years  atjo  will  marvel  at  the  many  imprnvemenls  that  are  now  to  he  seen.  Kornierly  jiraelieally  all. ships  weretoreefl  in  unload  cartjoes  into 
listhlers,  a  tedious  and  unsat  isfaetory  method;  to-day  the  new  'docks  otter  the  most  modern  niechauh  al  loadint;  and  unloadiii);  facilities.  In  the  suhurhs  the  countless  new 
residences  and  the  extension  of  paved  streets  are  especially  noticeahlc.  Many  thousands  of  tourists  annually  are  entertained  in  princely  style  in  the  modern  hotels. 


SCENES  IN  IIABANA,  CUBA. 

r)>|>t‘r  picliin';  Tlie  tohiioco  warolioiisot;  uro  hcWiivos  of  indiistr.v,  and  the  picture  sliow.s  a  .section  of  one 
such  house,  i'oltacco  is  grown  most  extensi\  ely  in  the  I’ror  ince  of  I’inar  del  Rio. 

I.ower  picture:  View  iu  tlic  hartror  of  llaliana,  showing  a  section  of  ne«  water  front. 
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So  t(>-(liiy  Flajih'i's  vision  is  a  reality.  Tropical  fruits  from  ('ul)a 
arc  landed  on  rcfri<;crator  cars  at  tlic  plantations  where  grown  and 
without  unloading  are  hroiight  hy  rail  to  llal)ana.  There  the  ears 
run  onto  the  ocean  ferry  steamer  to  again  take  the  rails  at  Key 
West  and  from  there  he  transported  to  all  onr  eastern  cities.  Later, 
no  douht,  otlu'r  fn'ight  will  follow  tliis  rout(‘  and  passenger  tradie 
will  develop. 

For  the  tourist  llaliana,  itself  one  of  the  most  intc'resting  of  all  the 
laitin-Aineriean  capitals,  is  a  fitie  starting  point  for  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies.  With  two  days’  travel  from  Washington  one  is 
in  llahana.  From  Ilahana  railways  extend  east  and  west  througli- 
out  all  the  island.  Kingston,  tlie  ea|)ital  of  damaiea,  is  oidy  a  short 
distance  away.  Tlie  Dominican  Hepuhlie,  Haiti,  Porto  Pico,  and 
the  other  islands  are  all  in  direct  connection,  and  the  nortli  coast  of 
South  America  is  just  across  the  broad  ('arihlx'an.  Panama,  (Vn- 
tral  America,  and  southern  M(*xico  are  luair  hy.  Ilahana  is  the 
logical  starting  point  for  a  touring  voyage  tlirough  tlu'  islands  and 
the  Spanish  Main. 


•t 
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The  elfect  of  Lat in-American  tarilfs  on  exports  from  foreign 
countries  is  necessarily  great,  yet  this  ('Ifeet  is  frequenth' 
and  ev(>n  gem'rally  misundersto(»d  hy  the  Anu'rican  husi- 
lU'ss  man  in  his  preliminary  inquiries  about  Latin  America 
as  a  field  for  Fnited  States  exports.  Such  a  one  is  almost  sure  to 
misstate  the  })rol)lem.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  look  at  customs 
tariffs  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  and  knowing  tlie  intimate 
relation  which  exists  between  tariff  protection  and  the  (Uitry  of  the 
foreign  manufactun'r  into  Lnited  States  markets  in  the  face  of 
this  ])rot(‘ction,  he  more  or  less  naturally  jumps  to  tlu'  conclusion 
that  his  goods  hear  the  same  relation  to  Lat  in-American  tariffs 
as  English  or  French  goods  hear  to  that  of  this  country,  (’onse- 
(piently,  the  first  in(|uirv  he  makes  is,  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  the 
duty*  believing  that  from  this  answer  he  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  can  enter  the  marki't  or  not. 

An  experience  of  more  than  IM)  years’  study  of  Lat  in-American 
tariffs,  and  in  replying  to  thousands  of  inquiries  from  prospective 
exporters  to  Latin  Anu'rica  makes  it  ])lain  to  the  writer  that  this 
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line  of  tliought  is  at  tlic  root  of  more  tlian  90  per  cent  of  sucli  tarilF 
inquiries.  Tlie  actual  exporter,  of  course,  wlien  lie  lias  learned  the 
business,  ceases  to  make  this  mistake. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no  protective 
tariff  when  there  is  no  home  industry  to  jirotect,  so  no  matter  Iioav 
high  a  rate  may  be,  even  though  prohibitive,  it  never  becomes  pro¬ 
tective.  It  may  be  restrictive— all  tariffs  are  restrictive  to  some 
degree — yet  it  need  not  limit  to  any  great  extent  the  import  of  goods. 

The  vital  tariff  question  which  first  meets  the  prospective  exporter 
to  Latin  America  is  not  the  exact  rate  of  the  tariff,  nor  the  relation 
of  this  rate  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  but  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  rate,  there  is  a  demand  in  the  country  for  the  goods;  in  other 
words,  whether  the  consumer  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
duty  added.  The  fact  that  an  article  sold  at  SI  here  must  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  in  some  Latin-American  country  is  not  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  exporter,  provided  that  country  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
additional  rate  and  does  pay  it.  It  woidd,  of  course,  be  quite  different 
if  there  were  an  identical  domestic  industry  which  received  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  additional  50  per  cent,  and  it  was  against  this  industry 
that  the  foreign  exporter  must  compete.  He  might  in  this  case  find 
himself  unable  to  enter  the  market  at  all.  But  where  there  is  no 
domestic  industry  the  rate  is  not  of  prime  importance,  provided  the 
fact  be  that  the  goods  are  wanted  and  the  country  is  able  to  pay  for 
them,  and  provided,  further,  that  exporters  from  all  countries  stand 
on  the  same  plane. 

The  great  bulk  of  Latin-American  imports,  amounting  to  at  least 
95  per  cent  thereof,  are  of  goods  not  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  countries,  or,  if  produced  at  all,  not  in  the  grades  and  qualities 
demanded.  It  therefore  follows  that  all  Latin-American  tariffs  oper¬ 
ate,  for  the  great  bulk  of  imports,  as  revenue  and  not  as  protectiv<‘ 
tariffs.  This  is  well  understood  by  the  Latin-American  legislator, 
but  is  little  understood  by  the  prospective  American  exporter.  The 
tendency  in  all  of  the  countries  is  toward  tariff  rates  adjusted  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue.  This  idea,  of  course,  is 
modified  by  economic  exigencies  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a  dis¬ 
position  to  favor  by  protection  the  initiation  of  domestic  industries. 
Nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  the  revenue  idea  is  the  controlling 
force  in  all  tariff  legislation  in  Latin-American  countries. 

Not  only  does  the  Latin-American  tariff  jiresent  a  diffenuit  eco¬ 
nomic  front  to  the  United  States  exporter  from  what  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  presented  by  his  own  tariff,  but  the  tariff  itself  is  constructed 
on  different  lines.  The  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  are 
almost  exclusively  ad  valorem  in  their  bases;  that  is,  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  pay  such  a  per  cent  of  their  value  as  import 
duties.  Latin-American  tariffs,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  theory  or  in 
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pi’jwtici',  spociiic  tiuifls;  that  is.  jroods  pay  a  (a-rtain  dfliiiito  rate  hy 
jiuinher,  weijrht.  or  volume.  A  tew  articles  in  Latin-American 
countries  11013-  pav  ad  valorem  dutii's.  but  tli(*s<‘  arc  v<tv  few.  To 
one  accustomed  to  thud  onlv  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff  a  s|)ecific  tariff 
apjicars  at  first  crude  and  imajuitablc.  and  it  has,  in  fact,  certain 
inloTi'iit  (h‘fici(‘nci('s  which  arc  not  tlo'  same'  didicicncic's  of  an  ad 
valori'in  tariff.  Xevi'rthclcss.  the  tc'iuh'iicv  in  all  tin*  world  outside 
the  I'nited  States  is  toward  specific  rate's  as  bcinj:  more  certain  and 
more'  e'asilv  aiiel  e'ejuitablv  aelministe're'el.  The'  ope'ratiem  eif  spe'e-ific 
elutie's  in  all  e-ase's  tends  to  what  at  first  si<:ht  appe'ars  to  be'  an  ini'ejui- 
table'  elistribution  eif  the  tariff  burelen  as  bctwe'e'ii  eliffe're'iit  jii  ade's  anel 
epialitie's  of  the'  same'  me're-handise';  i.  e'.,  that  the'  e'lu'aper  jrraele's  seiine'- 
tinie'S  pav  the'  same  rate  as  the'  hi<;he'r  ^raeles. 

Let  us  take'  a  e  eine'ie'te'  example:  Take'  twei  iiiajms,  emi'  weirth  SI 00 
anel  the'  eithe'r  SoUO.  If  tlu'se'  be'  impeirte'el  intei  tJie  I'nite'il  State's, 
the'V  pav  a  elutv  at  the'  rate'  e»f  d*)  pe'r  e-e'lit  ad  valeire'in;  that  is,  the 
SlUO  piano  jiays  Sd.')  dut  v  anel  SofK)  pianei  pavs  SI 75  elut  v.  If,  Imw- 
e'Ve'r,  the'se'  pianeis  be'  e'xpeirte'el  te>  Arire'ntina,  the'V  pav  the'  ide'iitie'al 
rate  e>f  duty  provieh'd  the'V  be'  eif  the'  same'  feirm.  If  the'V  are  beith 
jjrand  piaims  the'V  jiav  a  elut  v  eif  a|iproximate'lv  S125:  if  the'V  be'  babv 
<:rands,  S75;  if  uprij^hts,  Sd7.5t).  It  is  e'asv  to  sec  that  the'  ellVe-t  eif 
the  dut  v  in  Arixe'iitina  is  tei  favor  the'  hij'h-prie'e'il  piano  at  the'  e'xpe'iise 
of  the'  leiw-price'el  one'. 

So  in  textile's,  'riii'  e'flce't  eif  the'  diitie's  in  Latin-Anie'iican  e'enmtrie's 
is  eifte'ii  to  favor  eine'  kind  or  ejualitv  of  te'xtile'  as  ajrainst  a  e-e'i'tain 
eitlu'r  kind  or  e|ualitv. 

The'  failure'  tei  unde'rstand  tlu'se'  fae-ts  is  re'speinsibli'  feir  manv  of  the' 
failures  of  Ame'rican  e'xporte'rs  in  tlu'ir  atte'm|its  to  introeluce'  their 
j;oeids  into  Latin  Anu'iie'a.  ('eim|ilaints  are'  seime'tinie's  maele  that  the' 
Knjrlish  eir  (Je'rman  manufae'turer  has  an  aelvantajre'  in  that  Jus  jieieiels 
pav  a  lowe'r  rate'.  The  truth  is  that  the'  Kut;lish  or  (le'rman  manu- 
fae'ture's  to  nie'ct  the'  tariff  anel  the  Anu'rie'an  eleie's  neit.  Bv  a  slij'ht 
chanj^c  in  the'  war|i  or  weieif  eif  his  te'Xtile'  he'  e'haiifre's  neit  its  value'  netr 
its  eluraliilitv  or  appe'araiu'e.  but  he'  radicalJv  e'hanjre's  the  tariff 
se'hi'eluli'  into  whie-h  it  falls.  'Pile'  American  manufae'ture'r.  neit  aji- 
jire'ciatiny'  what  has  be'C'n  eloiu'.  be'licAi's  that  he'  is  b('in<r  unfairlv 
ilise'i'iminate'd  cyniinst . 

Sei  in  nu'tal  j^eieiels.  The  pre'se'iie'e  of  small  ornanu'ntation  in  brass 
will  eifte'ii  e'hanfre  the'  se'he'elule'  freim  iron  eir  ste'el  to  brass.  Leavinj: 
off  the'  eirname'ntatiein  brinjrs  it  in  at  the'  lowe'r  rate.  'Phis  the  feir- 
e'i^ne'r  iiudcrstauels:  this  the  Ame'rie'an  scare-e'lv  e'ver  uueh'rstands. 

'Phen.  a^ain.  the'  misuaminj;  eif  artie'le's  frcepientlv  threiws  them  into 
a  hijrhe'r  e-lass  whe-re  the  elutie's  are  hijrher.  as.  feir  instance,  calling 
h'atlu'r  substitutes  leathe'r  will  ofte-n  make  them  elutiablc  as  leather. 
It  being  re'nu'mbe're'd  that  e-eiuntries  aelministering  spe'e-ifie'  tariffs  elei 
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not  jH'ocl  nor  do  tluy  oinploN'  tin*  siinio  staff  of  tochnical  exports  us 
iire  eniployod  in  tlio  United  States  eustoins  serviee;  tlie  j)Ussion  of 
United  State's  manid’aeturers  for  creatin':  new  trade  names  sometimes 
produces  costly  results  when  Latiu-Ajuerican  tariff  schedules  come 
to  he  apjelied.  'I'he  ordinui  v  thhijr  with  the  new-fan'rled  name  may 
hi'  appraised  not  at  what  it  really  is,  hut  as  something:  ]iew  and  diffi'i- 
ent  and  at  a  hijrhi'r  tariff  rate.  This  mijrht  not  be  Aery  serious  Avere 
it  not  that  the  Kj)j:lishman  or  othi'r  European  Avho  has  no  such  fancy 
in  trade  names,  hut  who  manufactures  tlie  competing:  article  under 
its  knoAvn  jiajne,  jiays  the  lessi'r  tariff  rate  and  conseipii'nlly  often 
captures  the  trade.  Aji  American  manufacturer  of  <rla/.e  jiaint  or 
enamel  Avith  a  faiicy  name  and  called  e,  varnish  Avill  |)ay  a  Aarnish 
rate,  Avhili'  the  Jiritish  manufacturer  of  thi'  competin';  article  pays 
the  paint  rate. 

It  hi'Uij;  taki'Ji  for  jrranted  that  the  prospective  United  Stati's 
exporter  has  made  the  preliminary  ijiAostijration  Avhether  or  not  he 
can  competi'  in  prici'  and  (|uality  Avith  the  European  manufacturi'r  in 
the  same  market  and  undi'r  eiiual  conditions,  l!',riff  or  no  tariff,  and 
havinj;  di'cidi'd  tluit  hi'  can  for  if  he  can  not  he  had  lietter  drop  the 
Avhole  matter  of  export  and  confhie  hijiisc'lf  to  the  domestic  market — 
his  next  ini|uiry  should  he  Avhether  the  country  to  Avhich  he  proposes 
to  export  is  able  to  buy  and  does  or  mi};ht  buy  his  particular  kind  of 
jroiuls.  Ordinarily,  this  last  is  not  dillicult  to  detennine.  He  then 
cojues  to  the  real  tariff  ijiiestions;  Are  my  jroods  so  jiamed  as  not 
to  he  liiMidicapped  by  the  tariffs  On  account  of  some  slij;ht  orna¬ 
mentation,  fi<;ure,  or  other  thin<;  in  itself  not  material,  are  my  <;oods 
ap|>raised  hi”her  than  the  competin';  *;oods  of  my  neij;hl)or  ^  What 
can  1  do  to  meet  the  exact  tariff  conditions  of  my  j;oods  in  relation  to 
those  in  competition  thercAvitlO 

'I'lie  tariff  situation  is  therefore  one  to  he  intellij;ently  handled  by 
those  haAin<;  exact  knoAvli'd<;e.  Iji  fact,  it  takes  expert  knoAvled<;e  m 
two  lines  actin';  toj;ether.  Each  is  useless,  and  most  often  Avorse  than 
useless,  actinj;  inde|)endently.  It  requires  the  technical  tariff  expert 
and  it  reciuires  also  the  technical  manufacturing'  expert. 


TUE  SAVANNAS  OF  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

“  Next  to  agriculture,  cattle  raising  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  So  favorable  are  the  returns  from  this  industry  that  new  cattle  ranches  are  I’onstantly  being  established , 

and  pastures,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  are  being  extended  with  marke'd  rapidity.” 


THK  H(*pul)lic  of  ('oloinhia,  situated  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  a 
larjje  (‘xtent  of  it  l)athed  l)y  the  two  oeeans,  erossed  hv  great 
valleys  and  mountains,  its  extensive  eastern  jdains  irrigated 
hy  tlie  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Orinoeo  and  Amazon 
Rivers,  possesses  an  unusual  variety  of  elimates.  The  temperature, 
whieh  on  the  coasts  and  in  tin'  hot  lowlands  reaches  a  height  of  40°  (’. 
(104°  F.),  drops  to  zero  in  the  high  altitudes,  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  4,")00  meters  (14,700  f(‘et )  above  the  sea. 

Toj)ographicallv  ('oloinhia  may  he  divided  into  three  zones  hot. 
temperate,  and  cold. 

The  hot  zone,  extending  over  an  area  of  1,100,()()0  square  kilo¬ 
meters  (083. oOO  square  miles),  containing  territory  varying  from  sea 
level  to  altitudes  of  1,000  imOers  (3,280  feet ),  has  an  average  temper¬ 
ature  of  23°  to  30°  (73°  to  80°  F.).  This  zone  comprises  the 

coastal  regions,  the  hot  valhws  of  tin*  great  rivers,  and  the  plains  of 
the  eastern  section. 

Its  general  division  is  as  follows; 

The  Magdalena  Valley,  which  represents  the  greatest  section  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country  and  joins  on  the  north  with  the 
('auca  Valley  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar;  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
River  on  the  west  and  running  jiarallel  to  the  former;  the  valleys  of 
the  Mira,  Patia,  and  other  rivers  which  wash  the  Pacilie  coasts  as  far 
as  Buenaventura:  tin*  valleys  of  the  San  duan  and  Atrato  Rivers,  the 
coast  line  to  Panama,  and  the  shores  which  border  the  (lulf  of  I’raha; 
the  fertile  region  of  the  Sinn  River  with  the  whole  Atlantic  shore  as 
far  as  the  Bay  of  C’artagena;  the  valley  of  Riohaeha,  which  includes 
the  northern  and  southern  watersluMls  of  the  Sicura  de  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Sierra  de  la  Goajira:  and  the  northwest  section,  which 
emRraces  the  lands  on  the  ('olomhian  side  of  ('ucuta,  Ocana,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  (’atatumho  and  Zulia  Rivers.  The  immense  eastern 
region,  almost  deserted,  is  hemmed  in  between  the  eastern  range  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Arauca,  Orinoco,  Negro,  Amazon,  and  Napo 
Rivers.  This  vast  region,  moreover,  is  divided  into  two  great  parts 
hy  the  Guaviare  River,  the  northern  half  in  an  eastern  and  north¬ 
eastern  direction  sending  its  waters  into  the  Orinoco;  the  southern 
half,  inclined  to  the  southwest,  causing  its  waters  generally  to  flow 
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The  rieimblic  of  (  oloiahia  is  iioUvl  for  tlic  litie  <|ualitv  of  c  olfee  it  |ircwlui  es.  while  the  ciittle  inilusiry  is  hut  in  the  infancy  of  its  ile\  elopment, 

shows  tlie  two  iniliistriescoinI)inei|. 
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iiitit  tin*  Amazon.  Botli  tlu'sc  i(‘<;ions  an*  cxtn'nu'ly  IVrtilc,  an* 
trav(*rs(*(l  hy  "n*at  riv<*rs,  and  contain  enormous  natural  rich(*s 
w  hich  prcsajfc*  a  ma<;nific(*nt  futun*. 

'i'lu*  most  (*xt(*nsiv(*  llanos  of  ('olomhia  an*  locat(*<l  in  the*  (irst  of 
these  two  n*‘;ions  and  compreh(*nd  tin*  plains  of  Meta,  San  Martin- 
anil  Casanare,  whili*  the*  s(*cond  n*^ion.  or  south(*rn  half,  contains  tin* 
*;reat  forests  of  ('a(|U(*ta.  Other  plains  of  small(*r  sizi*  an*  found  in 
(loajira,  Valledupar,  in  tlu*  n*<;ions  waslu*d  hy  the*  ('(*sar,  Kancheria, 
and  Zulia  Kivers,  and  in  tin*  valleys  of  the  Majjilalena,  ('auca,  Atiato. 
Sinn,  and  San  .lor<;(*  Kiv(*rs.  In  the  Depart m(*nt  of  Bolivar  are  found 
tlie  heantiful  and  f(*rtile  llanos  of  ('orozal  and  Ayapel. 

d'hi*  temperati*  zoni*  of  ('olomhia  covers  an  area  of  ITo.OOO  sipiare 
kilometers  sipiare  mil(*s),  comprisinj;  tlu*  hi^h(*r  plains  and 

watersh(*ds  of  tlu*  mountain  chaiiis,  1, ()()()  to  2. ()()()  met(*rs  hi<;h  (d.'JSO 
to  6,.aG()  feet  ),  witli  an  averajii*  temperat nn*  of  1.')°  to  22°  ('.  (o'.>°-71° 
F.).  In  this  zoni*  an*  situated  tlu*  hi^h  vall(*ys  of  tlu*  Batia  lviv(*r  in 
the  l)(*partnu*nt  of  Xarino.  the  lofty  s(*ct ion  of  tlu*  ('auea  Valley  and 
tlu*  wat(*rslu*ds  of  its  slop(*s,  in  the  l)e|)artnu*nts  of  Valle,  ('aldas,  and 
Antiiupiia:  tlu*  Valleys  of  lha<;ue  and  Lihano  in  the  l)(*partnu*nt  of 
rolima:  the  elevated  wat(*rslu*ds  of  the  Majidalena  l\iv(*r  in  tlu*  Di*- 
partments  of  Iluila,  Tolima,  and  ('undinamarca :  tlu*  waterslu*ds  of 
tlu*  central  cordillera  as  far  as  the  Atrato,  in  the  l)epartnu*nl  of  Antio- 
(|uia;  the  wat(*rsheds  of  tlu*  east(*rn  cordillera  in  the  Departments  of 
('undinamarca  and  Boyaca:  a  <;r(*at  part  of  the  Departnu*nt  of  San- 
tand<*r  and  tlu*  watersh(*ds  of  tlu*  Si(*rra  X(*vada  of  Santa  Marta. 

This  zone  (*xtends  ovi*r  an  an*a  of  approximately  ld7,*)()()  s(|uare 
kilomet(*rs  (S.‘).  137  sipian*  miles),  of  w  Inch  32.7()()  sipiare  kilonieteis 
(2(),31S  sipiare  miles)  are  ])lains  and  savannas.  It  end)rac(*s  the  mo>t 
elevated  parts  of  the  monntain  ranjie,  commencinj;  at  a  heij^ht  of  2. GOO 
meters  (S,,')3()  feet )  and  with  an  averaj^e  temperature  of  1  ~)°(\  (~)U°  F. ). 
In  this  zone  are  the  fertile  savannas  of  Fasto  and  'ruipierres  in  the 
Department  of  Xarino;  the  savannas  of  Fopayan  in  the  Department 
of  ('auca;  the  savannas  of  Bojijota,  Fhate,  Simijaca,  and  duan  Diaz  in 
the  Department  of  ('undinamarca ;  the  savannas  of  Santa  Rosa  in  the 
De|)artmen(  of  Antiiupiia ;  of  llerhes  in  the  Department  of  ('aldas;  of 
Tunja.  ('hiipiinquini,  So<;amoso,  and  ('ocuy  in  the  Department  of 
Boyaca;  of  Dolores  in  the  Department  of 'rolima;  of  Famplona  in  the 
Department  of  Xorte  de  Santander;  and  of  lleridas  and  Mesarica  in 
the  Department  of  Santander. 

'I'lie  primary  purpose  of  this  article,  dealinj;  chielly  with  the  cattle 
industry,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  hiisiness  men  in  the  United 
States  to  the  <;reat  ojijuirtunities  which  ('olomhia  oilers  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  imjuirtant  industry,  and  to  the  facilities  which  the 
country  affords  for  raisinej  various  breeds  of  cattle,  which  when  crossed 
with  the  native  stock  will  <rive  surprisin<i  results.  'I'lie  vast  savannas 
and  llanos  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
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low  price  of  laml,  the  diversity  of  climate,  the  exceptionally  favorable 
position  of  the  country  relative  to  the  Panama  Canal,  its  proximity 
to  the  principal  shipj>in<i;  ports  of  the  United  States,  all  these  and 
innumerable  otlier  advantages  combine  to  assure  complete  success  to 
business  men  willing  to  invest  capital  in  this  particular  line  of  enter¬ 
prise.  The  distance  from  the  ports  of  Barranc|uilla  and  (’artagena, 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  New  York,  is  only  1,900  miles,  or  a 
five-day  journey  by  steamer;  the  distance  between  Cartagena  and 
New  Orleans  is  about  1,400  miles,  easily  a  four-day  sail.  With  the 
establishment  of  packing  houses  on  the  coast  the  cattle  industry  will 
offer  much  greater  returns  as  it  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  cattle  to  quarantine,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  law  of  August  30,  1890,  a  procedure  which  has  meant  consid¬ 
erable  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  cattle  besides  other  inconveniences 
incident  thereto.  With  the  estahlislnnent  of  these  packing  houses, 
however,  these  difficulties  will  he  eliminated,  and  the  shipment  of 
meat  to  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated,  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  Colombia  offers  in  this  direction,  there  are  reproduced 
below  a  few  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain, 
published  in  The  Evening  Mail,  of  New  York,  May,  1914,  in  which 
the  writer,  after  discussing  the  possibilities  of  meat  importations  to 
the  United  States  from  Argentina  and  Chile,  makes  the  following 
striking  observations  relative  to  the  cattle  industry  in  Colombia: 

Nearer,  and  l)etter  for  this  purpose  than  either  Argentina  or  Chile,  is  Colombia. 
Easily  accessible  to  the  United  States,  Colombia  has  more  cheap  and  unused  grazing 
land  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  vast  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Amazon  Hasin;  the  great  llanos  of  the  northern  coastal 
region — between  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  sea — are  covered  with  grass.  In  the 
lowlands  the  grass  is  green  and  rich  all  the  year  round,  and  though  the  higher  lands 
are  often  dry  in  January',  Eehruaiy,  and  March,  they  are  not  so  dry  as  our  western 
plains,  where  the  cattle  browse  the  dried  grass.  Vast  stretches  of  this  region,  (  onsul 
Starrett.  of  (  artagena,  tells  us,  have  not  been  developed  for  any  extent  whatsoever, 
and  only  in  small  spots  is  this  countiy'  used  for  grazing. 

Colombia  alone  could  feed  us  with  beef  for  many  years.  The  rivers  will  bring  down 
the  cattle  to  the  sea — though  railways  would,  of  course,  extend  the  region  of  cheap 
beef  production.  Now  there  is  not  a  packing  or  refrigerating  house  in  all  Colombia. 
There  is  a  great  chance  for  a  state.sman-economist  in  the  utilization  of  South  America 
for  beef  production  for  the  multiplying  millions  of  the  United  States. 

If,  then,  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  import  to  advantage 
jtroducts  from  Argentina  ami  Chile,  some  3,500  miles  distant,  it  is  but 
natural  that  it  should  be  the  more  favorable  and  advantageous  for 
her  to  import  sueh  products  from  countries  which,  like  Colombia, 
are  nearer,  and  where  the  cost  of  production  is  relatively  cheaper. 

.\lthough  Colombia  estimates  its  present  number  of  cattle  at 
7,000,000  head,  it  possesses  sufficient  land  to  raise*  and  sustain  an 
amount  ten  times  as  great.  The  native  cattle  trace  back  to  the  orig- 
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COLOMBIAN  CATTLE. 

Althouph  Colombia  estimates  its  present  number  of  cattle  at  7,000,00(1  head,  it  possesses  sulbicient  land 
to  raise  and  sustain  an  amount  ten  times  as  ureat.  The  native  cattle  trace  back  to  the  original  breed  of 
Andalusia,  .Spain,  intnxluced  into  the  country  by  the  historic  conquistadores,  closely  resembling  the 
breed  formerly  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  now  in  .Mexico." 
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inal  hm'd  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  introduced  into  the'  counti  v  l)V  the  liis- 
toric  eoiujuist adores,  and  elosel}'  n'seinhh's  tlu'  brecal  formerly  found 
in  tin*  southern  pai  t  of  tlie  I'nited  State's  and  now  in  Mexico.  About 
25  years  a^o  sc'leet  Ib'refoid  eatth*  were'  intretelue-e'e!  feer  the  first  time' 
with  jjrat ifyiiie;  re'sults,  ami  tlu'se'  se'em  tee  be  ii  steee-k  meest  suitably 
adapteel  tee  tlie  beet  e-limate'.  C’iittle  eef  the  same'  class  eef  Anu'rie'an 
bre;ed  impeerte'el  from  'I'e'xas  within  the  past  fe'w  yciirs  liave  <;iven 
eeiually  satisfaeteery  re'sults  in  immunity  freem  tlie'  e-attle  tie'k.  Espee'ial 
inte're'st  has  be'e'ii  manifi'ste'el  within  re'e-e'iit  ye'ars  in  the  impeirtatiem, 
ae'e'limatiem,  sele'e  t ietn,  aiiel  e're>ssbre'eelin<;  eif  new  steee-k.  This  proe- 
e'ss  e>f  impreivemeut  has  preielue'cel  spleneliel  re'sults  ami  has  eleveleipcel 
the  inelustry  partie-ularly  in  such  centers  as  ( 'unelinamarca  anel 
Beeyaca,  where  the  ere)ssin>j;  eif  Euieipe'an  anel  Enite'el  .State's  ste>ck  is 
sueet'ssfully  aee'eunplished  te>  a  surprisiuj;  elegree. 

Next  te>  a>rrie'ulture',  cattle  raisiu<r  is  the  e-hie'f  inelustry  eif  the 
country.  So  faveerable  are  the  retuins  from  this  inelustry  that  new 
cattle  ranclu's  are  constantly  beinj;  establisheel,  anel  pasture's,  natural 
as  wc'll  as  artificial,  are  beine;  e'xte'ueh'el  with  marke'el  rapielity.  Up 
to  epiite'  re'e'e'utly  Cedeunbia  use'el  to  expeirt  tei  Cuba,  I’anama,  auel  the 
.Vntille's  se've'ii  te»  e'i<;ht  themsauel  lu'ael  etf  e-atth'  aumially,  but  those 
cxpeirts  have  ne»w  eliminishe'el  cemsiele'iably.  At  the'  siiine  time  the 
impeu'ts  e>f  cattle  from  Ve'iu'ziu'la  feir  lete-al  use'  have  alse)  alnmsl  en- 
tire'ly  ce'ased.  .See  that  tei-elay  tlu'ie'  is  an  abunelane'c  eif  cattle  eui  the' 
llaims  aleuiji  the'  At  hint  ie-  slmre'. 

Althe»u<ih  the  ele'veleipmcnt  eef  this  inelustry  is  neit  re'st rie-teel  te>  any 
partie'ular  se'e'tion  of  the'  cemntiy,  ne've'it he'le'ss  the'  prine'ipal  e-atth' 
centers  are  founel  in  the'  fe'rtile  plains  etf  Cunelinamare'a  and  Betyae'a. 
aleuii^  the'  llanets  etf  the'  e'aste'rn  \’e'ue'zuelau  betunelarv.  t hretu<;hetut 
nearly  the'  whole  Majielalena  anel  Cauca  A’alh'ys.  anel  etn  the  e'xte'iisive' 
plains  of  the  Atlantie- e-etast  line' in  the  l)e'])artme'nt  etf  Betlivar.  Incom¬ 
plete  statistics  shetw  that  the  first  nameel  etf  the'se  re'<;ietns,  e'etmprisini; 
an  are'a  etf  10,()()()  sepiare'  kiletme'te'rs  (.‘CtjOd  s((uare  mile's)  etf  tabh'- 
lanel,  e-etntains  abetut  750. ()()()  he'ael  of  e-attle,  a  <;re'at  number  of  which 
is  hijih  e'raeh',  includiiii;  1  le'refeml,  Durham,  Suffetlk,  Neirmanel,  Reel 
Betlh'el,  Devetn,  .lersey.  anel  I letlstein  stock.  'I'he  se'ctietn  etf  the  llanets 
alemg  the  eastern  betunelarv  eif  Vent'/.ue'la  utili/.eel  fetr  e-attle  raisinjr 
is  that  inclueleel  in  the  re'<;ie)ns  of  Me'ta,  San  Martin,  anel  ('asanare', 
e'xteneline;  etver  an  are'a  etf  ne'arlv  145,000  sepiare*  kiletmeters  (52,000 
sepiare  mile's).  Here*  the're'  are*  e'stiniateel  tet  be  appreiximately 
1,500,000  lieael  etf  cattle,  an  e'stimate  fre'c  freim  e*xaj;>;i'ratie)n  when  the* 
lar<;e'  number  etf  wilel  e'attle*  in  this  re'jjietn  is  coiisiih'reel.  In  this  se*e'- 
tiem  etf  the  llanos  cattle  raisin<j  is  in  an  elementary  sta<;e  anel  the  only 
attention  that  the  live  steick  receive  is  that  of  saltinej,  at  most  once*  a 
montli,  anel  a  single  ranclu'r  is  fircpiently  in  charge*  eif  hunelreels  etf 
liead.  Xevertlu’le'ss  this  inelustry  is  to-elav  the  principal  anel  only 
eiiie  in  that  part  eif  the  ceiuntrv.  lleiweve*r,  with  the  introductiein  eif 
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Thp  Caiioa  X  iillcv.  I>y  r(M<i>M  of  iN  Idpa^ripliy  a’l  1  iis  comMnal  ion  of  pa'Jliiri'  atnl  table  lands,  consli- 
tntes  one  of  the  richest  natural  resonr.'es  of  Colomhia.  Hills  and  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  cnlli- 
vateil  (ields  and  nnciilt ivale  1  Ian  Is,  forests  and  prairies,  all  comhine  to  make  the  reydon  heantifiil  and 
attractive.  The  .soil  is  wonderfully  a  lapte  I  tooatlle  r.iisiny'  ami  aaricnlt lire," 
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iii()(l(‘ni  piactiral  and  scioiililic  iiK'lliods  and  witli  tlu*  iinprovt'iiu'nl 
of  facilitii's  of  comiuunication,  th(‘r<*  can  fx'  no  donht  that  it  will  so 
(h'volop  in  this  toiiitorv  as  to  hccoine  one  of  tlu*  most  attractive 
economic  trc'asurcs  of  tin*  Republic. 

Accordim;  to  tlu'  opinion  of  ex|)crts  who  have  visited  and  stmlied 
tlu“  possibilities,  the  tcM'ritorv  of  Meda  alone,  whi(‘h  possessi's  thou¬ 
sands  of  lu'ctares  of  savannas  lieh  in  natural  pasture,  and  which 
to-day  could  sustain  ,■),()()(),()()()  head  of  cattle,  mijiht  easily  by  the 
introduction  of  modern  methods  of  pasture'  cultivation  ami  improve¬ 
ment  he  made  to  support  six  tinu's  as  many,  or  dO, ()()(), ()()((  head. 
These  same  experts  further  assert  that  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
the  (piality  of  the  land,  this  territory  can  sustain  oO  per  cent  more 
cattle  than  the  llanos  at  a  lower  ('leva! ion.  In  C’asanare  and  San 
Martin  the  entire'  peepuhitieen  is  en<;a‘Xe'el  in  ndsine;  e-attle  anel  annually 
e'xpeert  lO.OOO  tee  lo,()()()  heael  to  the  eether  De'partme'iits  e»f  Ceileemhiii, 
wlu're  the'v  iire  lattene'el  feer  eleenu'stie'  use.  It  is  impeissihle  te)  e'stimate 
the  e'xact  number  eef  e'jitth'  he'le)nj;in<;  tee  the'  elid'erent  cattle  envnors, 
mue'h  h'ss  to  atte'inpt  an  e'stimate  eif  tlie  wilel  cattle,  which,  as  pre'- 
viously  state'el,  exist  in  larj;e  numht'rs. 

'Phe'  Atlantic  e-eeast  re'<i;ie)n  in  the  Department  eef  Bedivar  inclueh's 
the  savannas  of  (’eereezal,  Ayape'l,  anel  the'  veilb'y  e)f  Simi,  with  an 
appreeximate  are'a  eef  :h). ()()','  seiuare  kileemeters  (1S,()4()  sepiare  mile's). 
This  lanel  is  partie-uherly  we'll  aehipte'el  tee  e'iittle  niisinj;  iinel,  ae'e'euelinj; 
to  a  stateme'iit  in  the  Bui.i.etix  e»f  the  Riin  American  Unie)n  (Neev., 
Ih14),  ceentiiins  71d,l)dd  he'iiel.  'Phis  estimate,  however,  shoulel  he 
raise'el  te)  1 ,()()(),()()()  tee  ceenfeerm  with  me)re  re*e'ent  infe)rmatie)n  re'ceiveel 
from  ])e'e)|)le  intimate'ly  iie'e|uainte'el  with  that  sectieen.  Here  is  with- 
enit  eleeuht  the  chie'f  e-attle  e'e'iiter  e)f  ('eelomhia,  emel  eelfers  te)-elay  the 
>;reate'st  eeppeertunitie's  een  ae-e-eeunt  eef  its  |)re)ximity  te)  the  Atlantic 
ports,  especially  e)f  Cartagena,  which  is  hut  dOO  mile's  elistant  from 
Panama.  In  this  re'gieen  the  native  hreeel  e)f  cattle  prevails  anel  is  eif 
exce'Uent  ejindity.  It  is  hut  fitting  te)  nu'iitie)))  that  the  llaneis  e)f 
Be)livar  even  in  the)  pirsent  state  e)f  eleve'leepment  e'ein  sustain  many 
more  thousanels  lu'ael  e)f  ceittle.  Teewarel  the  se)uth.  in  the  eleviiteel 
re'gieens  e)f  the  Magelalemi  River,  in  the  l)e'|)artme'nt  e)f  Teelinne,  aneether 
im|)e)rtant  e-attle  re'gieen  is  feeunel,  with  an  extensieen  e)f  ()()()  se|Uiire' 
mile's  anel  e-eentaining  21)0, ()()()  he'ael  e)f  e-attle. 

Finally,  there  is  the  seeuthwe'st  irgieen,  acce'ssihh'  freein  the  Pae-ific 
siele,  anel  e-eemprising  the  beautiful  anel  fertile  ('aue-a  N'idh'y,  which 
e.xtenels  aheeut  120  mile's  neerth  anel  se)uth  iinel  0  mile's  east  anel  we'st. 
This  se'ctieen  maintains  nearly  oOO,!)!)!)  heael  e)f  e-attle.  The  natural 
piisture'  is  eif  spleneliel  eimility.  iis  are,  e)f  e-eeurse'.  the'  artilie-iiil  luxuriant 
pasture's  e)f  pani,  guine'a,  anel  mie'iiy  gniss.  The'  Ceeleemhian  g('e)g- 
rapher,  Sr.  Ve'rgara  y  Ve'lase'e),  in  his  (le'e)graphy  e)f  Ceeleemhia,  spe'aks 
e)f  the  Cauca  Valh'v  in  tlu'se'  terms: 

The  Cauca  Valley,  hy  re'ason  eel'  its  1o[)o5;rai)hy  and  its  coinhinatie)))  of  pasture  and 
table  lauds,  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  natural  resouna's  e)f  Colombia.  Its  se-enerj' 
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I'ppcr:  A  specimt'ii  of  llie  luilivc  Mret'd  to  lie  found  in  AnliiKpiia  section.  I.ower:  Kspecial  mtere.st  has 
lieen  nianifested  wiliiin  recent  years  in  the  itnportat ion.  acclimation,  selection,  and  crosshreedinj:  of 
new  stock.  The  result  is  sliown  iti  the  picture. 
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is  delightfully  picturesque.  Hills  aiul  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  cultivated  fields 
and  uncultivated  lands,  forests  and  prairies,  all  conihine  to  make  the  region  beautiful 
and  attractive.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  a<lapted  for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture. 

In  a  general  way,  the  physical  formation  of  tlie  valley  is  uniform.  Viewed  north 
and  south,  from  a  height  of  about  3t)  meters  ( !iS  feet)  from  any  point,  it  presents  a  great 
horizontal  plateau  encircled  by  hills.  The  heavy-leaved  trees  rising  in  the  foreground 
in  the  veiy-  midst  of  grass-covercil  areas  occupy  large  tracts,  and  yet  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  the  great  savannas  from  the  forests,  seemingly  close  together,  dis¬ 
playing  the  prettiest  colors  and  beautitied  by  graceful  palms.  As  the  observer  on  the 
height  gradually  fixes  his  gaze  into  the  di.«tance,  the  well-delined  form  of  the  forests 
and  tlie  detail  of  the  savannas  lose  their  distinctness,  and  he  becomes  conscious  merely 
of  the  yellow  or  green  in  contrast  to  the  blue  canoj)y  above.  Here  and  there  on  the 
vast  plain  there  rise  columns  of  .'^moke,  from  the  burning  of  decayed  ])lants  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  or  from  the  destruction  of  the  big  ))iles  of  dry  straw  to  allow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mi.staken  notion  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  a  newer  and  better  pasture. 
The  whole  of  this  splenditl  view  is  engulfed  witliin  the  boundless  limits  of  tlie  sky 
above. 

Cattle  grow  and  re])roducc  in  tliis  wonderful  region  with  almost  no  attention,  and 
during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  they  seek  the  shady  jirotection  of  the  trees,  especially 
the  guasimo,  the  fruits  of  which  afford  refreshing  food  for  them.  Heyond  the  green 
pastures  are  the  cultivated  lands  and  the  farms,  w'ith  the  humble  hut  of  the  former 
contrasted  by  the  fine  e.states  of  the  latter.  Still  farther  off,  among  the  banana  and  the 
yuca.  is  the  humbler  farmer,  while  from  the  large  plantations  imposing  avenues  of 
fruit  trees  lead  to  the  houses  of  the  richer  landowners. 

The  orijrintil  stock  iiiiportod  to  this  section  either  directly  from 
Europe  or  the  Ihiited  ^States,  or  throu"h  the  Departments  of  Cundina- 
marca  and  Boyaca,  has  not  given  very  good  results,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  such  breeds  as  are  imported  from 
Texas  and  which  become  acclimatized  easily. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  packing 
liouses  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  would  encourage  cattle  raisers 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  different 
breeds  and  to  take  better  care  of  the  cattle  in  general.  Those  already 
engaged  in  this  industry  would  spare  no  efforts  in  their  support  of  a 
strong  company  wliich  could  at  tlie  same  time  attract  both  foreign 
and  domestic  capital.  Tp  to  the  present  time  such  capital  has  been 
cautious  in  entering  these  regions  despite  the  confidence  in  the  possi- 
fiilities  of  the  cattle  industry,  because  of  tlie  lack  of  ade(|uate  facilities 
for  exporting  the  produce.  It  is  said  that  the  Swift  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  already  made  extended  studies  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
packing  house  with  a  minimum  daily  capacity  of  JOO  head.  The 
United  Fruit  Co.  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  suitable  pasture 
lands  around  the  Gulf  of  Uraba;  an  English  syndicate  has  purchased 
vast  tracts  of  land:  American  companies  have  bought  lands  in  th(> 
Magdalena  and  Cauca  Valleys,  while  recently  in  Medellin  comjianies 
have  been  organized  to  engage  in  cattle  raising  near  the  River  Man, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  mountain  land  have  been  cleared  in  the 
regions  of  Puerto  Berrio  and  Xare  for  this  same  purpose. 


The  Dominican  Republic  nu)unis  tlio  loss  of  one  of  its  great 
public  men,  ex-Rrosident  General  lox.vcio  M.  Goxzai.kz, 
whoso  (loath  occurred  on  the  Oth  of  February,  1915.  Gen. 
Gonzalez  long  served  his  country  loyally.  He  sat  in  the 
Senate,  represented  the  country  abroad  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  and  three  times  served  as  Chief  Executive. 
Tliroughout  his  public  career  he  displayed  a  high  sense  of  justice,  an 
uprightness  of  character,  and  a  spirit  of  progress  that  won  for  him 
esteem  and  admiration.  Retiring  from  public  life  at  a  ripe  age, 
Gen.  Gonzalez  continued  his  residence  in  the  capital.  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  maintained  tl\e  singular  position  he  had  gaimal  for  him¬ 
self.  As  Prc'sident  of  the  Republic  in  1S74,  he  concluded  treaties  of 
peace,  friendship,  commerce,  navigation,  and  e.xtradition  with 
Sj)ain  and  with  Haiti,  and  during  his  administration  the  country 
enjoyed  a  |)eriod  of  political  jnogiTss  with  full  guarantees  of  justice 
and  liberty.  He  encouraged  the  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  did  much  to  stimulate  agricultural  industry,  especially 
the  cultivation  of  cofTee.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  he  secured 
the  |)assage  of  laws  exempting  from  taxation  coffee  plantations  and 
in  this  way  accomjdished  much  tinvard  building  up  the  coffee  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Republic.  The  general  was  76  years  old  when  he 
passed  away. 

Vice  Admiral  Oxofke  Betbedek,  Chief  of  the  Argentine  naval 
commission  to  the  United  State's,  died  January  24,  1915,  after  a 
brief  illness  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  His  death  was 
quite  une.xpeeted  and  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  his  numerous  friends 
in  naval,  ollicial,  and  social  circh's.  Vice  Admiral  Betbeder  was 
born  in  Argentina  in  1862  and  was  educated  abroad.  When  a  young 
man  he  entered  the  Argentine  Navy  as  midshipman,  and  through 
his  marked  intelligence  and  energy  rose  to  the  highest  positions  of 
trust  and  coididence  in  the  service.  He  twice  s('rved  as  minister  of 
marine.  During  his  administration  he  founded  training  schools  for 
naval  officers,  reorganized  the  courses  of  stiufy  at  the  naval  school, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  department  and 
toraiseits  standard.  Notwitlistandinglus  profession,  t fie  vice  admiral 
was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  international  peace  and 
friendship.  During  active  sea  service,  he  made  a  memorable  voyage 
of  peace  around  the  world,  on  the  Presidente  Sariniento,  now  used  as 
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a  training  ship.  'Phis  was  the  first  ernise  of  sneh  a  character  made 
on  a  v'csscl  of  the  Argentine  navv,  and  served  to  bring  Argentina 
into  cordial  relations  with  many  new  eonntiies  and  peoples.  Ilis 
return  from  tliis  mission  of  peace  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
eelehration,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service'  the  President  of  the 
llo|)nl)lie  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Since  then  he  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  and  in  1910  came  to  tlie  rnited 
States  to  supervise  tlie  eonstruetion  of  the  battleships  H’lvailnvUi 
and  Moreno.  He  made  freepient  trips  to  Europe  to  insjeect  the 
progress  of  otlier  naval  eonstruetion  work  being  done  tlu're. 

'Phe  deatli  of  Wii.i.iam  Woodvii.i.k  RoeKiiii.i,,  fort'ign  financial 
adviser  to  the  Ke|)ublie  of  ('liina,  and  formerly  director  of  the  I’an 
.Vmeriean  I'nion,  has  been  already  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  Bn.- 
i.KTix.  A  trained  and  skillful  diplomat,  a  close  stiuh'iit  of  national 
and  international  affairs,  broad  and  sympathetic  in  liis  views,  Mr. 
Kockliill  occupied  a  notable  position  in  the  official  life  of  the  I’nited 
States.  His  career  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  rnited  States 
covered  a  period  of  nearly  ;i()  years  ami  was  marked  l)y  a  steady  rise' 
through  the  various  grades  to  the  liighest  posts  available  in  the 
service.  In  Latin  America,  in  Europe,  in  the  Orient,  and  in  tlu' 
Tnited  States  he  was  everywhere  n'gardc'd  with  high  esteem.  His 
untimely  demise  is  a  great  loss  to  the  entire  di])lomatic  world  in  which 
he  held  a  distinct  place.  Born  in  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  in  ISod,  he  was 
educated  in  Paris,  France,  and  was  graduated  from  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr  in  1S73.  In  1SS4  Mr.  Koekhill  entered  the  l)i])lo- 
matic  Service  as  second  secretary  of  the  I’nitc'd  .States  Legation  at 
Peking,  and  shortly  afterwards  In*  was  made  first  sc'cretarv.  He 
also  act('d  as  charge  d’affaires,  ad  interim,  at  Seoul,  Ohosen.  Hmh'i’ 
tlu'  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  lu'  conducted  two  scien¬ 
tific  missions  to  ('hina  and  'Phibet,  dangi'ious  undertakings  wliich, 
however,  issiu'd  succc'ssfully.  At  one  time  Mr.  Koekhill  was  sum¬ 
moned  from  abroad  to  assist  in  tlu*  Departnu'iit  of  State  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  in  lS9()-97  he  was  made'  First  Assistant  .Secretary  of 
State.  He  sc'rved  as  minister  to  (ir('('ce.  to  Koumania  and  .S(>rvia, 
to  (’hina,  and  as  ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  'Purkey.  He  was  also 
I'nited  States  commissioner  to  ('hina  and  ph'iiipotentiaiy  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  the  congress  at  Peking  for  tlu*  s('ttlem('nt  of  tlu' 
Boxer  troubles.  Mi-.  Rockhill  wrote  a  numlx'r  of  books  on  tlu' 
Orient  which  an*  considered  highly  authoritative.  At  the  .lanuarv. 
Ittl.-),  meeting  of  tlu'  governing  board  of  the  Pan  Aim'riean  I’nion 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  "overiiiiiu:  Ixjard  ol  llie  Pan  American  I'nion.  havinu:  lieard  with  |)rol'onnd 
resret  of  tlie  death  on  Deeeinlier  S,  1!(M,  of  the  lion.  William  Woodville  Itoekhill, 
dislimrtiished  diplomat,  friend  of  l-aliii  America,  and  hirei’tor  of  the  Pan  American 
I  nion  from  May  ISitil,  to  March  S,  PM).'). 
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Ilisohit!.  'I'liat  there  lie  pjnvad  the  minutes  of  this  nn'etiug  the  expression  of 

sorrow  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  demise  of  a  gt^cd  friend  of  I’an  America,  and 
that  this  resolution  l»e  transmitted  to  Mrs.  llockhill  and  family  as  a  token  of  res])ect 
on  the  j)art  of  the  governitig  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  Mr.  HockhilPs 
ser\'ices  to  this  organization. 

8h.  Dox  (ioxzai.o  i>k  Qi  e.sada.  ctivov  ('xtriionlinitfv  iind  min¬ 
ister  pleiiipoteiitiiirv  of  ('tibn  at  Btulin,  Oerimmy,  ptissed  away  sud¬ 
denly  on  January  10,  191  o.  In  his  demise  (hiba  lias  lost  one  of  her 
noted  sons  and  patriots,  and  tin*  Pan  American  Pnion  has  been 
deprived  of  an  entlmsiastie  supporter  who,  (hiring  his  ollieial  rt'sidenee 
in  Washington,  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board,  manifested  a 
keen  interest  in  tlie  work  of  this  organizatioti.  Minister  Qtiesada  gavt* 
to  his  native  country  distinguislii'd  service  ever  since  his  boyhood 
days,  when  he  came  under  the  leadership  of  Jose  Marti.  A  ready 
speaker,  a  forceful  debater,  and  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ability,  he 
contributed  his  talents  in  goodly  measuri'  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
With  the  achievement  of  national  independence  ('uba  a|)pointed  him 
as  its  first  minister  to  the  United  ,'^tat(‘s,  and  in  his  diplomatic  career 
he  has  discharged  important  missions  in  other  countries.  Sr.  Quesada 
became  imbui'd  with  lofty  Pan  American  ideals  while  acting  as  si'cre- 
tary  to  the  late  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  of  the  Argentine  delegation, 
at  the  Kirst  Pan  American  Uonference  in  Washington.  In  later  years 
he  attended  the  Third  and  Fourth  Pan  American  Conferenci's  as 
member  of  the  Uuban  delegation,  and  at  each  gathering  he  served  on 
important  committees,  and  took  an  especially  active  part  in  the 
reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  now  Pan  American  Union. 
As  a  tribute  to  his  memory  the  governing  board,  at  its  meeting  of 
February  3,  voted  to  spread  on  the  minutes  its  deep  regret  at  his 
untimely  death.  The  motion  was  pivsented  by  Sr.  Don  Ignacio 
Calderon,  the  minister  of  Bolivia,  the  onlj’  member  of  the  present 
board  who  has  served  with  the  late  dejiarted. 

The  sad  news  has  recently  been  received  of  the  death  of  Tiieodoue 
CrsniXG  Hamm,  who  has  b(‘en  the  United  States  consul  at  Durango. 
Mexico,  since  August,  1911.  Mr.  Hamm  was  a  native  of  Newport. 
Vt.,  where  he  was  born  in  1SS2.  He  was  educatiul  at  the  State  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  of  Colorado,  and  also  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Gov(‘rnment  in  1904  as  cliTk  in  the  jiost 
ollice  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  in  1906  he  came  to  Washington  as  clerk 
in  the  Sixth  Auditor’s  Ollice  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1909, 
Mr.  Hamm  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Di'partment  of  State  in 
connection  with  foreign  trade  and  treaty  ndations.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Washington  he  carried  on  special  studies  at  the  (n'orgo  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  and  in  1910  received  the  degn'e  of  M.  A.  from  that 
institution.  That  same  year,  Mr.  Hamm  succ(‘ssfully  passed  the 
consular  examinations  and  was  apjiointed  to  the  post  at  Durango, 
where  he  was  stationed  when  illness  resulted  in  his  death. 
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Tlic  death  of  Prof.  Sktu  Pi'(;kxk  Mkkk  l)rou<:lit  to  a  close'  the  tiseful 
earee'f  of  oiK'  who  had  aeciuirc'd  a  leromiiieiit  ])ositioii  atnoiii;  Anierioaii 
students  of  zoolojiy  and  ielithyolojiy.  Mr.  Mt'ck  s  interc'st  in  tliese 
fields  (»f  natural  seic'iiee'  eove'red  a  |)('riod  of  lu'arly  Jo  years,  durinj; 
whieli  tinu'  he  was  professor  at  various  universities,  se'i  ved  as  curator 
in  the  Field  Musenin  of  Natural  History,  and  eondueted  (extensive 
inv('sti*'ations  in  tine  eountrii's  of  Central  Anu'riea.  Meexieo.  and 
Panama.  Dr.  Meek  was  horn  in  Ohio  in  ISoh.  lie.  i;raduat('d  fiHun 
Indiana  University,  from  which  institution  he  also  ree('ived  the  d('<>:r<'(' 
of  J’h.  1).  in  18!ll.  lie  then  tan<xht  at  Euneka  (111.)  ('oll<e<;e,  at  ('oe 
(\»lle<;e  (('edar  l{a])ids.  Iowa),  and  at  the  Univiersity  (tf  Arkansas. 
He  was  assoeiat(ed  with  the  United  States  Kish  Commission  and  later 
heciune  assistant  curator  of  zoolo<;y  in  the  Field  Museum  at  Chicaj^o. 
In  Ihll  he  was  appointed  ichthyologist  of  the  hiolojjieaf  survey  of 
Panama.  In  the  study  (tf  fishes  he  made  notahle  ('xplorations  of  the 
streams  of  Central  and  W('st('rn  United  States,  Mexico,  (luatemala, 
Xieara<;ua,  (’osta  Rica,  and  Panama.  He  was  a  memlx'r  of  many 
sei('ntifie  societies  and  eontrihuted  numerous  authoritative  pajters 
and  monofiraiths  on  fislu's  and  reptih's.  Perhaps  his  most  imjtortant 
eontrihution  to  sei('ne('  is  Fishes  of  Mexico  North  of  the  Isthmus  of 
'rehuant('pee. 

d'here  is  now  travelinj;  throuj;h  the  United  State's  an  American 
poet  who,  thonjih  not  so  >r('n('ridly  known  to  the  En*ilish  reading 
puhlie,  is  reeognize'd  as  a  genins  hy  Spanish  speaking  j)eo|)les  and 
is  considered  hy  many  one  of  the  leading  poets  writing  in  the  Castilian 
language.  This  tident('(l  writer  is  Sr.  Don  Ri  hkx  Dauio,  horn  in 
Nicaragua,  and  a  worthy  eontrihution  of  the  New  World  to  tlu'  array 
of  literateurs  flourishing  in  the  Old  World.  E(piidly  prominent  is  lu' 
as  one  of  Nicaragua's  foremost  diplomatists.  Sr.  Dario  is  now  deliv¬ 
ering  a  series  of  leetuivs  in  this  country  in  the  inteivsts  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace.  For  years  lu'  has  made  his  home  in  Europe,  for  the  most 
part  in  Paris,  where  his  works  have  Ix'cn  n'ceived  witli  ('iitlmsiasm 
and  his  ability  fittingly  r('cogniz(xl.  dean  Rieh('pin.  the  famous 
French  p(X't  and  dramatist,  based  oiu' of  his  poems  on  a  Ixxtk  written 
by  Sr.  Dario.  Recently  a  group  of  Parisian  lit('rary  men  gave  a 
bampiet  in  honor  of  him.  and  as  a  h'ature  of  the  e('l('brations  of  the 
f(»urth  anniversary  of  tlu'  Frane('-Am('riea  S(X'i('ty,  pn'sided  over  by 
Pirsident  Poincare,  a  p(H‘m  by  him  in  Fr('neh  was  |•('ad.  'I'he 
Atlx'naeum,  London's  w('ll-known  lit('rarv  r('vi('W.  piddished  a 
critical  study  of  his  contributions  to  Nicaraguan  literature.  His 
own  eonntry  has  recogniz('(l  Si-.  Dario  s  talent  and  attainnu'iits  in  the 
numerons  honors  it  has  eonh'iix'd  upon  him.  including  appointment 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minist('r  pl('nipot('ntiarv  to  Spain,  consul 
at  Paris,  secretary  of  tlx'  Nicai’aguan  (h'legation  to  tlx'  'I'liird  Pan 
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AinericiUi  ('onlVioncc  at  Kio  de  daiuMm.  t“tc.  Sr.  Darit)  has  wrilloii  ' 

^  al)out  a  scpiv  of  volumos,  amon^  which  the  lu'ttcr  known  arc  Azul, 

■  Ih’osas  Profanas.  and  a  hook  of  poems  includinj'  a  hymn  to  the 

Ar<;entine  Kepnhlie. 

Sk.xok  Dox  Maxi  ki.  Vickxtk  Bai.i.iviax,  ct)mmissioner  general  j 

from  Bolivia  to  the  Banama-Baeifie  international  Kxposition,  has  ' 

j  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  participatinij  in  the  ollieial  !t 

j  opening  of  that  fair.  In  selecting  Sr.  Ballivian  for  tliis  mission,  the 

B(*livian  (lovernment  has  paid  a  higli  complinnmt  to  the  United 
?  States,  for  the  commissioner  general  is  one  of  tlu'  foremost  citizens 

I  of  his  country.  A  statesman  of  hroad  vision,  a  tactful  diplomatist,  ■ 

a  scholar  of  culture  and  attainment.  Si-.  Ballivian  is  regarded  as  an  ^ 

authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Bolivia,  whether  historical, 

|)olitical,  commercial,  or  social.  Master  of  several  languages  and  a 
writer  of  al)ility,  he  has  translated  into  Spanish  the  more  important 
I  hooks  written  on  his  country  and  has  himself  contrihuted  scores  of 

i  interesting  hooks  and  pamphlets.  The  purpose  of  most  of  Ids  hooks 

has  heen  t(t  make  known  to  the  world  the  resources  of  Bolivia  and  the  | 

opportunity  it  oilers  as  a  field  for  industrial  enterprises.  Sr.  Ballivian  " 

is  Bresident  of  the  (leographic  Society  of  La  Baz,  and  through  his  V 

Iiidluence  this  organization  has  reached  an  enviahle  position  among 

such  institutions  in  South  America.  Under  his  ilireetion  the  national  j 

,,  hureau  of  immigration,  statistics,  and  geographic  propaganda  ^ 

i!  developed  into  a  powerful  department.  When  the  department  of 

'  colonists  and  agriculture  was  first  cnaited  in  1004,  Sr.  Ballivian  was  ^ 

'  placed  in  charge  of  the  portfolio  hecause  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 

the  resources  and  needs  of  the  country.  Sr.  Ballivian  has  traveled  i 

(‘xtensively  through  Kurope,  South  America,  and  has  on  several  i, 

previous  occasit>ns  visited  the  United  States,  lie  has  always  heen  I 

an  admirer  of  this  country  ami  he  has  freipiently  expressed  his  ■  I 

interest  in  binding  still  closer  the  friendly  ties  of  the  United  States 
and  Bolivia.  t 
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Chile’s  Interest  in  City  Planning,  by  John  K.  Liithrop,  in  tlu‘ 
Jainiiirv  nnnibor  of  tlio  American  ('ity  (a  magazine  devoted  to  munic¬ 
ipal  [)rol)lems  and  civic  betterment  published  l)y  tin*  ('ivic  Press.  87 
Nassau  Stre('t.  N('\v  York)  is  an  account  of  the  (’ity  Planning  Kxhibi- 
tion  recently  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fim*  Arts  in  Santiago.  Mr. 
Lathrop  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibition  and  his  article  reveals  his 
gratification  upon  finding  that  enthusiastic  spirit  (d‘  progress  and 
([uick  appreciation  of  modern  ideas  which  characterizes  the  C’lnlean 
people. 

Notwithstanding  a  serious  business  depn'ssion  which  began  two 
years  ago;  notwitlistanding  the  demoralization  caused  by  the  Fu- 
ropean  war,  the  ])rogressive  men  of  Santiago,  Chile,  are  planning  a 
radical  ami  extensive  transformation  of  that  city.  According  to  Mr. 
Lathrop.  throughout  the  Uepublic  of  ('Idle  this  spirit  of  progress  is 
manifest.  I'he  temporary  recession  of  husiness,  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  formation  of  plans,  has  been  seized  as  an  o[)portunity 
to  pn'pare  for  that  resumption  of  activity  which  every  sensible 
person  knows  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  in  Kurope. 
*  *  * 

'I'he  same  uprising  tendency  is  lifting  Chile  which  has  brought  into 
play,  the  worhl  over,  that  which  we  have  known  in  late  years  as  ‘‘  the 
progressive  movement.”  There,  as  in  every  other  civilized  country, 
is  a  group  of  men  who  are  not  content  with  the  status  quo.  The 
formal  droolings  of  the  doctrinaire  in  politics  and  economy  is  losing 
its  hold  on  thought  in  that  far-away  land.  As  everywhere  else,  tin* 
wisdom  of  tin*  leaders  is  applying  the  science  of  the  day  and  tln> 
learidng  of  the  schools  to  the  demands  of  an  advanced  sociology- 
proce(*ding,  in  fact,  on  the  truth  that  men  and  women,  not  systems  of 
commerce  or  financial  institutions  per  se,  shouhl  lx*  the  first  thought 
of  government. 

In  duly  of  this  year  the  American  ('ity  Bureau  received  a  cabh'gram 
from  the  primer  alcalde  of  Santiago,  Don  Ismael  Valdes  Vergara, 
asking  for  the  city  |)lanning  exhil)ition  which  had  been  gathered  in 
New  York  and  later  exhibited  in  various  cities  of  the  I  nited  Stat(‘s 
and  Canada.  An  answer  was  returned  jtromptly,  and  the  pleasnraldi' 
task  assigned  to  Mr.  Lathrop  of  filling  the  engagement. 

On  arrival  in  Santiago  he  found  an  organized  body  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  ('hilean  nation,  denominated  ('omite  Organizador  del 
Congreso  de  (lohierno  Local,  or  the  Congress  of  Municipal  (lovcrn- 
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mciit,  ready  to  start  its  work,  with  a  projiiaiii  of  (*\t(Misive  del)ate 
on  matters  apix'rtaininjj:  to  tliese  sul)jeets. 

Aeeor(liM<j:  to  Mr.  Latlii'op,  tlx'se  imm  liavi*  lad'ore  llumi  work 
wliieh  will  call  into  play  evc'iv  resonree  at  tlndr  eommand.  'I'he 
conditions  are  (‘.\aetly  the  same'  in  principle  as  one  linds  in  any 
city.  *  *  *  'PI,,,  •upix'r  classes"  in  ('hih'  live  enltnred,  reliiu'd 

liv(>s.  ’I'hese  classes  art'  edneatt'd.  for  tlu'  most  part,  in  Knropt'an 
capitals.  In  politt*  ('hilean  society  a  Fri'iiehman  or  ii  (it'rman  or 
an  Italian  <:nest,  and  oftt'ii  an  Knjjlish-spt'akinjf  visitor,  is  addrt'sst'd 
in  his  nativt*  ton<ine  hy  t'ven  tlu'  ehildrt'ii  of  Ki.  But  llit'  rt'mainth'r 
of  the  poitnlation.  as  a  rule,  art'  imt  snrrtmntlt'tl  hy  itleal  livinj;  et»n- 
tlitittns.  It  is  thert'loit'  ii  tiisk  tt)  tlisseminate  ainttn*;  them  tlu'  tltte- 
trine  t)f  ht'althy  livin';  ttf  t'xaltinj;  the  vital  lU'ct'ssity  ttf  hrin<;in<; 
fresh  air,  elt'ansin<;  snnli<>:ht,  anti  tht'  wttrk  t)f  tht'  sttap  anti  hrnsh 
into  the  tlaily  life  ttf  tht'  nnisst's. 

That  this  necessity  is  realizt'tl  hy  these  prtt^rt'ssive  men  is  evitlenet'tl, 
httwever,  lu  tht'  annonnet'inent  which  this  <;rt)up  anthttrizes  the 
American  ('ity  tt>  make  that  next  St'ptemher  tlu're  will  he  ht'ltl  in 
Santia<;t)  a  ('ttn^rt'ss  t»f  Natitmal  .Sanitation,  at  which  time  thert' 
will  he  prt'aehetl  frtmi  tht'  ('hilean  Imnst'tttps  tht'  saving  tlttgma  that 
■‘cleanliness  is  next  tt)  gotlliness." 

d'he  city  phmning  exhiltitittn  was  earrietl  off  with  hrillitint  success. 
It  was  ht'ltl  in  the  (iriin  .Salttn  t)f  tht'  Bidaeit)  tie  Belhis  Artes,  the 
natioiiiil  et'iitt'r  t)f  line  iirts,  stttrt'tl  with  numerttus  wttrks  in  marhle 
anti  on  canvas  hy  expttnents  t)f  initive  artistic  achievement.  Frttni 
Septt'mher  14  tt)  :i()  it  was  t)pt'n  tt)  tlu*  puhlie.  Mt)re  than  15,01)1) 
pet)ple  visitetl  it.  Tht'  ethieatt'tl  classes  came  in  numhers  the 
t)Hieials,  engineers,  architects,  jirtists,  leatling  husiness  men,  anti 
prttperty  ttwners. 

'Phe  intt'H'st  Wiis  st)  intenst'  that  t'arnest  rt't|nt'st  was  preferretl  tt) 
he  permittetl  tt)  rt'tain  pht)tt)griiphs  t)f  the  pant'ls  for  tise  in  future 
years  hy  the  t)Hieials  anti  teehnieiiins  t)f  the  municipal  anti  natittnal 
gt)vernmt'nts,  Arrangt'mt'iits  wt're,  therelort',  matle  lor  that  tt)  he 
tltuie,  anti  tt)-tlay  Ohrt's  Buhlieas,  ttr  the  natittnal  tlepartment  t)f 
puhlie  wt)rks,  pttssesst's  almt)st  ii  et)m|)lt'te  rt'pliea  t)f  the  exhihitittn, 
anti  has  alst)  a  mass  t)f  tiata  explanatttry  t)f  the  materials  t)n  the 
panels, 

'Phe  itlt'ii  t)f  taking  tht'  t'xhihitittn  tt)  Santiagt),  aeet)rtling  tt)  Mr. 
Lathrt)p's  statt'inent,  t)riginatt'tl  with  l)t)n  Bamt)n  Salas  Ktlwanls, 
an  altlt'finan,  wlm  saw  it  wht'ii  it  was  tlisplayt'tl  in  tht'  Fultlie  Lihrary 
in  Xt'w  Yt)rk  ('ity  last  wintt'r.  The  wttrk  was  |)lannt'tl  in  ettnjunetittn 
with  tht'  ('t)mite  ( Irgani/aulttr  tlt'l  ('t)ngrest)  tie  (Itthiernt)  Ltteal.  At 
the  ht'atl  was  tht'  t'llieit'iit,  Itrttatl-mintlt'tl  mayttr,  Dttn  Isniat'l  Vahlt's 
Vergiira.  This  ('t)mite  are  entitletl  tt)  ht'  wiittt'ii  tlown  on  the  httnor 
rt)ll  for  ('hile,  because  they  have  hnively  fact'tl  the  facts  anti  gttne  to 


C'ourtfsy  of  The  Allieriran  (Ttv. 

KNTHANCK  TO  SANTA  HCIA  III I.I„  SA NTI A( io,  (TI I I,K. 

“All  iiijly  rock,  almost  in  Iho  center  of  the  city,  has  been  transformeil  into  one  of  the  most  wonderful  municipal  treatments 
in  tlie  world,  \  ictina  MacKenna  worked'  otit  the  idea  of  thus  emhellishiiiK  the  barren  rock  on  which  Valdivia,  one  of 
I’irarro’s  lieutenants,  made  his  first  rude  camp  when  he  founded  Santiago.’’  (t'hile’s  Interest  in  City  I’lanning,  by 
lohn  K.  Lathrop,  in  The  .Vtnericatt  City.) 
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work  to  l)riii<;  a  bettor  day  for  tlio  url)an  life  of  their  eouiitrv.  'I'lieir 
labors  are  voluntary;  their  reward  the  eonseiousness  that  civic  clean¬ 
liness  and  better  health  aiul  happier  lives  for  tlie  iiuissc's  will  be  the 
result. 

Plans  for  tlie  transformation  of  Sautiaj'o  have  been  drawn  by  the 
Society  Central  of  Architects  and  several  Chilean  eniiineers,  and 
Earnest  Coxhead,  (»f  San  Francisco,  has  prejiared  one.  Tlie  coni- 
mitU'O  on  the  transformation  of  Santiago  will  jirocure  many  jilans, 
and  from  them  select  the  ideas  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city. 

Practically  every  modern  idea  relating  to  city  building  has  been 
included  in  the  scope  of  the,  preparations  to  transform  Santiago. 
Fxcess  condemnation  will  be  emjikn’ed  to  produce  funds  with  which 
to  cut  a  system  of  broad  diagonal  avenues  to  connect  all  the  principal 
centers.  The  Chileans  are  avoiding  wisely  the  error  of  planning  a 
street  system  whiidi  will  congest  all  trallic  in  one  place.  They  are 
recognizing  the  truth  belated  in  its  application  in  certain  American 
and  European  cities — tliat  so-called  street  improvements  and  the 
construction  of  wide  new  arteries  for  trallic  may  create  congestion, 
instead  of  curing  it. 

The  Santiago  plans  are  based  on  the  princijile  of  diffusing  values, 
instead  of  concentrating  them  in  one  restricted  section.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  city  planning  ai’e  kept  in  mind — to  make  Santiago 
convenient  for  work,  economical  for  business,  healthful  for  home 
life,  pleasant  for  social  life. 

The  work  of  transformation  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  puredy  tc‘chnical  treatment.  The  educational  system  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  perceive  the  need  for  disseminating 
more  intelligent  ideas  of  sanitation  and  higher  living.  Dr.  Jose 
Maria  Cisilvez,  head  of  tlie  Colh'ge  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  Fernandez  Pena,  prc'sident  of  the  National  Educar 
tional  Association,  and  others  of  similar  lofty  concepts,  undiluted 
patriotism,  and  line  humanitarianism,  are  cooiierating  in  this  great 
project. 

Working  with  them  is  the  Society  Central  of  Architc'cture  and  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  with  men  of  vision  and  ability,  such  as  Don  J. 
Smith,  S.,  former  president,  and  Hector  Hernandez,  secretary,  of  the 
architects,  and  many  others.  *  *  * 

There  will  be  a  wonderful  citv  up  there  on  the  plains  which  border 
the  Mapocho  River.  It  has  a  matchless  setting  of  natural  beauty. 
Off  in  the  distance  the  Montanas  Hermosas,  or  Beautiful  Mountains, 
rise  in  serried  cordilleras  crowned  with  snow.  From  them  flows  the 
Mapocho  River  on  a  gentle  grade,  affording  perfect  drainage.  The 
snows  glow  at  eventide  as  though  a  world-size  rose  petal  had  been 
thrown  across  the  cordilleras.  As  the  sun  declines,  the  air,'  hot 
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though  it  may  liave  been  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  cools  quickly,  and 
light  top  coats  are  comfortable. 

Nature  has  done  her  part  generously.  Now,  man  proposes  to  add 
his  contribution.  The  city  is  to  harmonize  with  the  marvelous 
natural  environment.  The  beauty  of  the  mountains  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  lives  of  the  masses.  The  offered  cleanliness  of  the  river  is 
to  l)e  made  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  average  man.  Not  for  the  classes, 
but  for  the  masses,  the  toilers  and  producers,  Santiago  is  to  be  trans¬ 
formed. 

The  Paramo  of  Santa  Isabel,  by  Arthur  A.  AUen,  is  the  title  of  a 
descriptive  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Museum 
Journal  (New  York  City),  which  deals  with  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  Andean  paramo  and  the  virgin  forests  of  this  elevated  region  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  cooperation  witli  Mr.  Leo  E.  Miller, 
Dr.  AUen  spent  the  time  from  August,  H)ll,  to  May,  1912,  in  making 
investigations  of  birtl  life  and  important  collections  for  the  American 
Museum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quindio  trail  and  in  the  little-known 
region  between  Popayan  and  the  \'alle  de  Pappas,  and  San  Agustin; 
also  in  the  Cauca  and  Atrato  \’alleys.  That  there  is  quite  a  large 
section  of  country  in  tropical  America,  even  at  the  Equator,  which  is 
a  land  of  sleet  and  storm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when 
many  of  the  trails  are  frequently  closed  and  men  and  beasts  at¬ 
tempting  to  cross  are  frozen  to  death,  is  a  striking  fact  of  which 
most  of  us  who  live  in  the  Temperate  Zone  are  ignorant.  'I'lie  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  embody  substantially  the  more  important  features 
of  Mr.  Allen’s  very  interesting  account; 

The  paramo  of  Santa  Isabel  lies  about  two  days’  journey  from 
Salcnto,  the  largest  town  on  the  (^uindio  trail,  which  crosses  the  cen¬ 
tral  Andes,  and  on  clear  days,  especially  at  dusk,  can  be  seen  at 
several  points  rising  above  the  forest-capped  ridges  to  an  altitude 
between  16,000  and  17,000  feet.  Beyond  it  and  a  little  to  the  east 
lies  the  paramo  of  Ruis,  and,  most  magnilicent  of  aU,  Nevada  del 
Tolima,  with  its  crown  of  crystal  snow  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Many  travelers  pass  over  the  trail  without  ever  a 
glimpse  of  the  snows  to  the  north,  seeing  only  the  banks  of  clouds 
that  obscure  even  the  tops  of  the.  moss  forest  and  hide  all  but  the 
near  distance.  *  *  * 

One  morning  in  early  September  tlie  naturalists  slung  tlieir  packs 
and  started  for  the  paramo  of  Santa  Isabel.  From  Solento  the  trail 
to  the  paramo  leads  first  down  into  the  Boquia  Valley  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  river’s  meandering  course  through  groves  of  splendid  palms 
nearh’  to  its  source,  when  it  turns  abruptly  and  begins  a  steep  ascent 
of  the  mountain  side.  The  palm  trees,  in  scattered  groves,  continue 
to  nearly  9,000  feet,  where  the  trail  begins  to  zigzag  through  some 
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hiilf-cloarecl  countiy,  where  tlie  trees  have  been  felled  and  burned 
over,  and  where  in  between  the  charred  stumps  a  few  handfuls  of 
wheat  have  been  planted  and  now  wave  a  "olden  brown  against  the 
black. 

And  next  the  (’loiul  Forest!  It  is  seldom  that  the  traveler’s  anti¬ 
cipation  of  any  much-heralded  natural  wonder  is  realized  when  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  it.  I'sualh’  he  feels  a  tinge  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  follows  it  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  object  before  him  in 
search  of  the  grandeur  depicted,  but  not  so  with  the  Cloud  Forest. 
.Vccording  to  Mr.  i^Ulen,  it  surpasses  one’s  dreams  of  tropical  luxu¬ 
riance.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  the  lowland  jungles  that  nature 
outdoes  herself  and  crowds  every  available  inch  with  moss  and  fern 
and  orchid.  Here  every  twig  is  a  garden  and  the  moss-laden  branches 
so  gigantic  that  they  throw  more  shade  than  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Giant  vines  hang  to  the  ground  from  the  horizontal 
tiranches  of  the  larger  trees  and  in  turn  are  so  heavily  laden  with 
moss  and  epiphytes  that  they  form  an  almost  solid  wall  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  hollow  tree  trunk  15  or  20  feet  in  diameter.  One 
should  pass  through  this  forest  during  the  rainy  season  to  form  a  true 
conception  of  its  richness,  although  even  during  the  dryest  months 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  plant  life  covering  every  trunk  and 
branch  seem  beyond  belief.  *  *  ♦  This  great  forest,  occasion¬ 

ally  interrupted  by  clearings,  continues  for  many  hours  of  travel  up 
the  mountain  form  9,000  to  about  12,500  feet,  where  a  sudden 
change  occurs.  The  trees  become  dwarfed,  their  leaves  small  and 
thick,  heavily  chitinized  or  covered  with  thick  down,  and  remind 
one  of  the  vegetation  about  our  northern  bogs  with  their  Andro¬ 
meda  and  Labrador  tea.  Here  too  the  ground  in  places  is  covered 
with  a  dense  mat  of  sphagnum,  dotted  with  dwarfed  blueberries  and 
cranberries  and  similar  plants  which  remind  one  of  [home. 

A  cool  breeze  greets  the  traveler,  sky  appears  in  place  of  the  great 
dome  of  gn'en,  and  suddenly  he  steps  out  upon  the  open  paramo. 
He  has  been  traveling  through  the  densest  of  forests,  seeing  but  a  few 
paces  along  the  trail  and  only  a  few  rods  into  the  vegetation  on  either 
side;  he  has  grown  nearsighted,  and  even  the  smallest  contours  of  the 
landscape  have  been  concealed  by  the  dense  forest  cover.  Suddeidy 
tliere  is  thrown  before  his  vision  a  whole  world  of  mountains.  As  far 
as  he  can  see  in  all  directions,  save  behind  him,  ridge  piles  upon  ridge 
in  never-ending  series  until  they  fuse  in  one  mighty  crest  which  pierces 
the  clouds  with  its  snow-capped  crown.  This  is  the  paramo  of  Santa 
Isabel.  At  this  point  the  party  dismounted  and  led  their  liorses  along 
the  narrow  ridge.  They  looked  in  vain  for  the  jagged  peaks  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  our  northern  frost-made  mountains.  Here  even 
the  vertical  cliffs  did  not  seem  entirely  without  vegetation,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  seen  with  binoculars  the  brown  sedges  and  the  gray 


( 'itxu  tvy-y  uC  T!u*  Aiiii-i  ican  .foiirnal. 

ON  THE  l*A!{AMU  OF  SANTA  ISAUEK. 

Tho  criiiiinl  is  undoniiineil  with  iiuraoroiis  smtill  rivuli'ts,  and  llip  strain; niiilleinlike  frailojtms  i;ri>\v pvcry where, 
even  ;ii)  to  llie  edge  of  file  snow,  sometimes  reaehini;  a  height  of  10  feet  in  sheltered  i>laeos.”  (From  “The 
I’aramo  of  Santa  fsabel,”  by  Arthur  A.  Allen,  in  the  .Tannary  nnmlier  of  the  \meriean  Mnseiim  loiirnal.l 
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frailejons  covered  tlu*  rocks  even  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow. 

*  *  *  All  about  them  the  strange  muUeinlike  frailejons,  as  the 

natives  call  them,  stood  up  on  their  pedestals,  10  or  even  15  feet  in 
height  in  sheltered  spots;  down  among  the  sedges  were  many  lesser 
plants  similar  to  our  North  American  species — gentians,  composites, 
a  hoary  lupine,  a  hutterciip,  a  yellow  sorred,  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  rnited  States. 

Birds  also,  several  of  which  proved  to  he  new  to  science,  were 
numerous,  but  all  were  of  dull  colors  and  reminded  them  in  their 
habits  of  the  open-country  birds  of  northern  United  States.  A 
goldfincli  liovered  about  the  frailejons;  a  gray  flycatcher  ran  along 
the  ground  or  mounted  into  the  air,  mucli  like  the  northern  horned 
larks;  an  ovenhird  flew  up  ahead  of  them  resembling  a  meadow  lark; 
a  marsh  wren  scolded  from  tlie  rank  sedges;  and  almost  from  under 
their  horses'  hoofs  one  of  the  larg(‘  Andean  sni])es  sprang  into  the  air 
with  a  characteristic  Ideat  and  went  zigzaging  away.  On  a  small 
lake  which  they  came  to,  barren  e.xccpt  for  a  few  algay  rode  an 
Andean  teal,  surprisingly  like  tin*  northern  gadwall.  And  so  tlie  story 
goes  on.  Here  almost  on  tlie  Eipiator,  hut  18,0()()  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  they  had  left  the  strangeness  of  the  Tropics  and  come  upon 
a  land  that  was  strikingly  like  their  own. 

A  Hemisphere  Pledged  to  Peace,  by  John  Barrett,  is  the  leading 
article  in  World  Outlook  for  February,  It)  15.  The  solidarity  of  the 
21  nations  comprising  the  Ban  American  Union  is  becoming  a  potent 
factor  as  a  world  influence.  Uommon  interests,  and  the  necessity 
for  protecting  those  interests,  are  drawing  the  American  nations 
closer  together.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  this  get- 
together  spirit,  according  to  Mr.  Barrett,  was  manifested  when  the  f 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  20  other  American  Republics  gathered  around  one  council  table 
in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union  -  an  impressive  tableau 
visualizing  Pan  Americanism.  The  word  of  a  single  American  Re-' 
public  can  not  begin  to  mean  so  much  as  the  word  of  one-and-twent}'. 
When  a  league  of  all  America  speaks  a  hemisphere  pledged  to 
peace-  the  effect  should  be  both  practical  and  powerful.  And  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
formation  of  a  commission  to  study  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  but  the  most  deeply  significant  action  of  the  meeting  was 
the  agreement  reached  among  all  the  Republics  represented  that  the 
sovereign  States  of  America  should  stand  together.  Developing 
this  thought,  Mr.  Barrett  continues: 

I >11  mil  |irf.suim“  tu  disoouat  the  force  of  such  sentinieiit. 

You  shoufil  know  that  we  can  not  Imild  upon  coimiierce  alone.  We  must  have 
scMitiinent  to  make  commerce  sub.stantial  and  lastiiifr.  The  more  one  studies  the 
material  relations  of  the  Repuldics  of  the  New  World,  the  more  keenly  he  comes 
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to  appreciate  tlie  necessity  of  keepins;  these  nations  bouiul  tof;etl>er  with  ties  of  neij;li- 
horly  sentiment.  We  all  live  in  the  same  street,  and  “improvements  ”  to  the  ])roperty 
benefit  everyotn*  in  the  block.  Who  can  .s;iy,  for  example,  which  of  the  neighbors 
will  profit  the  most  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Kurojiean  war  broke  out  .soon  after  the  comj)letion  of 
the  Pan  .\merican  mediation  of  the  Mexican  <piestion,  a  majority  of  the  jjeople  of 
the  United  States  had  little  oi){)orlunity  to  comprehend  what  a  great  and  practical 
■stej)  toward  American  neighborline.ss  (toward  “Pan  Americanism,”  if  you  like)  was 
the  i)articipation  of  Argentina,  Prazil,  and  Chile  in  adjusting  the  serious  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexic(). 

It  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  at  that 
time  that  “A  15  C”  mediation  saved  the  United  States  from  an  imminent  war  with 
Mexico.  This  might  have  developed  into  a  long  and  wasting  struggle;  a  conflict, 
moreover,  for  which  there  wouhl  have  been  little  symjiathy  either  in  the  ITiited 
States  or  among  other  powers  *  *  *. 

Though  the  war  in  Eitrope  diverted  attention  for  the  moment  from  the  work  of  the 
B  C”  mediators,  it  did  not  long  keep  the  Latin  American  countries  out  of  the 
limelight.  The  Old  World  explosion  cast,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  monkey  wrench  into 
the  commercial  machinery  of  Latin  America,  for  at  the  outbreak  of  war  practically 
all  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  our  southern  neighbors  were  con¬ 
ducted  through  banking  and  business  orgatiizafions  controlled  by  European  capital. 
The  language  of  the  market  place  was  Euroi)e’s— “pounds  sterling”  and  “francs” 
and  “marks.” 

When  the  monkey  wrench  smashed  up  the  cogs,  business  in  tbe  greater  jrart  of 
Latin  America  came  to  a  standstill. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  construct  a  new  set  of  machines,  so  designed  that  no 
matter  what  happens  in  Europe,  our  “other  Americans”  can  carry  on  their  export 
and  import  trade  with  the  L'nited  States  through  banking  institutions  controlled  by 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — with  the  dollars  of  the  United  States  and 
the  coin  of  Latin  America. 

Neighbors,  get  together! 

New  steamship  lines  flying  American  flags  must  be  established  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Latin 
America.  These  lines  can  care  for  trade  and  travel  in  ordinarv’’  times,  and  continue 
in  operation  without  fear  of  destruction  by  battleships  in  times  when  European 
nations  are  at  war. 

The  United  States  and  the  countries  of  I.atin  America  need  their  own  merchant 
marine  just  as  much  as  department  stores  need  their  own  delivery  cars. 

Lorado  Taft,  Interpreter  of  the  Middle  West,  by  Robert  II.  Moulton, 
in  The  Architectural  Record,  embodies  a  brief  biographical  skekdi  of 
this  eminent  American  sculptor  and  describes  a  few  of  his  most 
important  works.  Among  thost'  noted  are  his  remarkable  fountain, 
“The  S])irit  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  which  is  pt'rhaps  the  first  jturely 
ideal  work  ert'cted  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Moulton,  “stands  a  thing  apart,  unsur[)assed  in  Ameru'an 
sculpture.”  The  Columbus  ^lemorial  Fountain,  occup3dng  the  sjrace 
before  the  splendid  Union  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  another 
of  his  masterpieces,  as  is  the  heroic  statue  of  Black  Hawk,  the  Imlian 
Chief,  one  of  the  first  great  statues  constructed  of  concrete,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  Aurora,  Ill.,  the  figure  having  a  height  of 
.W  feet. 


Courtesy  of  Tlie  ArctHlei'tiiral  Ke<*<ir<l. 

THK  SinUIT  OF  THKJOHKAT  LAKKS. 

‘Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,' Huron,  Krie.  andJOnlurio  arc  artistically  rci)rcsontcd  by  five  beautiful  fcmalc[figtir.‘s,  built  ujton 
a  rocky  base  at  relative  elevations.  A  stri'ain  of  sparkling  water  risitig  in  tnc  basin  held  by  “Superior”  overflows  into 
the  shell  held  by  “Michigan,”  and  so  on  from  shell  to  shell  until  “Ontario”  stirrcnders  her  pleasant  guardianship  over 
the  unpolluted  waters  of  the  greatest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world  to  the  rough  keeiting  of  the  turbtilent  St.  Lawrence.” 
In  ideal  eoneeption'this  is  one  of  Lorado  Taft’s  masterpieces. 


THK  FOUNTAIN  OF  TIMK. 


Tlie  upper  piotiire  shows  the  full-lenstli  model  and  the  lower  a  detail  of  Mr.  Uorado  Taft's  Wonderful  conception,  “The 
Fountain  of  Time,”  briefly  deswibed  in  the  excerfO  from  Mr.  Moiiiton's  article  in  The  .\rchitectnral  IttH-ord 


(’ourtesy  of  Tiic  .yrrliitectiiral  Ueconl. 


Courtesy  otThe  Arehitectiiral  KeeorU. 

THE  BLIND. 

.Many  of  Mr.  Lonido  Taft's  admirers  aoeord  tliis  ttroiij)  first  i)laee  amoiiK  his  most  important  works.  “  The  sculptor's  insjtira- 
itionfor  this  work  was  found  in  Maeterlinck's  drama  of  the  same  name.”  This  masterly  Kronp  represents  the  crucial 
situation  in  that  play,  where  a  company  of  siithtless  men  and  women,  who  have  lonK  been  the  wards  of  a  venerable 
priest,  realize  that  tlieir  leader  is  dead  and  that  their  only  hope  for  guidance  rests  with  the  little  child  around  whom 
they  tiroup.  There  is  a  note  of  despair  in  the  trroup,  yet  tlie  (iominant  motif  is  faith 'and  trust— the  hope  that  “a  little 
child  shall  lead  them.” 


Courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

BLACK  HAWK. 

Lorado  Taft’s  celebrated  statue  of  the  preat  Indiiui  chief,  one 
of  the  first  great  statues  constructed  of  concrete,  erected  near 
-■Aurora,  Ill. 
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llocently  Mr.  Tuft  was  comniissioiUHl  by  the  trustees  ol  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  to  start  work  on  the  great  “Fountain  of  Time,” 
designed  for  location  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Midway  Plaisance 
in  that  city.  In  describing  this  artistic  undertaking  Mr.  Moulton 
writes,  in  ))art,  as  follows: 

The  coinuiissioii,  assido  inun  being  an  iinportanl  event  in  modern  art  liistory,  means 
the  definite  start,  expected  to  l)e  continued  without  interruption  until  its  final  com¬ 
pletion,  of  one  of  the  greatest  civic  projects  for  beautification  ever  undertaken  by 
a  city.  *  *  *  The  Chicago  sculptor  has  offered  to  devote  the  remainder  of  hL« 
life  to  transforming  the  South  Side’s  great  parkway  iuto  the  mo.«t  beautiful  boulevard 
in  the  world. 

In  result  the  project  will  carry  into  i>ermanent  effect  of  a  mile-long  vLsta  of  water, 
lawn,  trees,  and  sculpture  such  as  has  never  been  a])proached,  except  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  structure  of  the  World’s  Pair. 

At  present  the  Midway  is  a  gra.ssy  .strip  a  mile  in  length  and  about  l,OtX(  feet  wide, 
connecting  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks.  It  has  always  becm  the  intention  of  the 
South  Park  authorities  to  extmid  the  depression  of  the  Midway  from  the  lagoons  of 
Jackson  Park  to  the  small  lakes  of  Wa.shington  Park,  thus  forming  a  waterway  from 
])ark  to  park.  Mr.  Taft’s  plan  pre.supposes  this  straight  and  formal  canal,  which  is 
to  occu])y  the  ])re.sent  deprt'.ssions  at  a  level  lower  than  the  street. 

The  canal  bisecting  the  Midway  will  fill  the  present  central  de])ression  and  will  be 
about  100  lo(‘t  wide.  It  is  to  be  sjianned  by  three  white  marble  bridges,  monumental 
in  design,  dedicated  to  three  great  ideals  of  the  human  race — science,  art,  and  religion. 
These  will  be  known  as  the  bridge  of  Sciences,  the  Bridge  of  Arts,  and  the  Bridge  of 
Religions,  respectively. 

At  half-block  intervals,  along  the  elevated  strij)  of  laud  .some  distance  back  from 
either  side  of  the  waterway,  are  to  stand  bronze  statues  of  the  world’s  great  idealists. 

Probably  the  most  artistic  work  of  the  general  scheme  will  be  two  large  fountains 
erected  in  the  lagoon  at  either  end  of  the  Midway  moat.  At  the  ea.st  end  will  be 
“The  Fountain  of  Creation”  and  at  the  west  end  “The  Fountain  of  Time.”  The 
former  fakes  for  its  subject  the  origin  of  the  race;  the  latter,  mankind’s  spectacular 
journey  from  life  to  death,  *  *  * 

“The  Fountain  of  Time”  will  be  erected  just  west  of  the  Bridge  of  Religions.  It 
will  show  a  great  procession  of  humanity  passing  in  review  before  the  craglike  figure 
of  Father  Time.  It  was  suggestc'd  to  .Mr.  Taft  by  Austin  Dobson ’.s  lines: 

“Time  goes,  you  say?  -Mi,  no. 

Alas,  time  stays;  we  go." 

The  throng  of  pushing  figures  passing  as  in  review  umler  the  eyes  of  Father  Time, 
each  aiming  at  some  indi\idual  goal,  will  shinv  a  wav^elike  suggestive  ness  typical  of 
the  unsubstantial  and  ephemeral  natuie  of  human  life.  Actual  waves  will  carry 
out  the  idea.  In  the  foreground  will  be  two  figures  representing  the  fear  of  youth 
and  the  joy  of  old  age  in  death.  Th.e  youth  struggles  to  escape  from  the  remorseless 
waves  of  eternity  that  are  closing  about  him.  The  old  man,  v.-ith  a  happy  smile, 
stretches  out  his  withered  arms  to  welcome  the  end. 

“The  Fountiun  of  Time,”  though  yet  only  in  the  sketch  farm,  leaves  a  powerful 
impression.  The  instantaneous  ap))ea!  of  this  truly  wonderful  conception  is  obtained 
by  its  simple  dignity  and  preservatioji  of  ideas  in  the  mass,  though  it  is  hard  enough 
to  define  in  exact  terms.  This  foujitain  will  be  82  feet  long,  with  the  figures  10  feet 
high,  except  the  central  one,  which  will  be  about  15  feet.  Father  Time’s  massive 
form  will  tower  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
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South  America  in  Three  Columns,  l\v  Harriet  ('halniers  Adams, 
l’\  1^.  G,  S.,  in  the  February  number  of  World  Outlook,  is  in  truth  “a 
three-reel  feature,  lilming  the  swift  jirogress  of  twentieth  eentury 
South  America.’’  Three  jiarallel  columns,  written  in  Mrs.  Adams’s 
forceful  style,  depict  conditions  in  South  America  as  they  were  Fifteen 
years  ago,”  as  they  are  ‘‘To-day,”  and  as  they  will  he  “Fifteen  years 
hence.”  Tlie  author  writes  with  the  authority  of  an  original  inves¬ 
tigator  who  has  fii^st-hand  knowledge  of  her  subject,  gained  through 
years  of  travel  ami  [lersonal  study,  and  her  prophecies  relative  to  the 
future  are  thus  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present. 

According  to  Mrs.  Adams,  1.5  years  from  now  Americans  will  go  to 
South  America  as  they  once  went  to  Europe.  Buenos  Aires,  12  days 
from  New  York  on  an  ocean  greyhound,  will  he  as  well  known  as  Paris. 
.Vt  the  same  rate  of  inciT'ase  as  in  the  last  15  years,  the  Argentine 
capital  wiU  pass  C’hicago  in  1930  as  the  second  city  of  the  Americas. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  pampa  of  Argentina  is  now  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  tract  the  size  of  German}',  prodigiously  fertile,  and  easy  of 
access,  will  evolve  from  cattle  range  to  grainlield.  Shoidd  you  mar¬ 
shal  the  sheep  of  Argentine  Patagonia  12  abreast,  the  line  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Tliis  line  will  lengthen  magically. 

On  the  borderland  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  the  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu,  higher  and  wider  than  the  Niagara.  The  power  of  these  falls 
and  that  of  the  mammoth  Brazilian  falls  of  La  Guayra,  in  the  same 
region,  will  be  harnessed  in  the  new  industrial  era  of  two  rising 
nations.  Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  Imited  States  and  its  resources  are 
enormous. 

On  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Bolivia  lies  the  great  cattle  range  of 
the  future.  Two  projected  railroads  promise  tlevelopment  in  this 
little-known  region.  Year  by  year  the  rails  creep  on — over  west-coast 
desert,  up  Andean  Range,  through  virgin  forest — carrying  civilization 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

Future  financial  aid  for  South  American  development  must  come 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  hank  recently  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  hut  the  jiioneer  of  similar  institutions  which  will  dot 
the  southern  continent. 

As  trade  naturally  “follows  the  loan,”  the  figures  of  our  commercial 
expansion  arc  destined  to  reach  startling  proportions.  The  pound 
sterling  wiU  he  dethroned  and  our  American  dollar  will  become  the 
medium  of  exchange,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  Pan-American  gold 
coin  to  circidate  through  all  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere. 
Business  methods  in  the  two  Americas  wiU  he  standardized. 

The  2-cent  postal  rate  now  in  vogue  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  the  Ihiited  States  and  Cuba  will  spread  throughout 
the  south.  Parcel-post  service,  now  existing  between  this  country 
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iind  a  luimtx'r  of  Latin-Ainorican  Kopuhlics,  will  operate  with  all. 
Kach  year  Aiueriean  experts  wiU  be  called  south  iii  greater  numbers 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  national  resources.  Our  splendid 
work  of  sanitation  in  Panama  has  stirred  (luaya(juil,  and  tlie  war 
against  malaria  will  wage  on.  Science  will  conquer  hookworm, 
beriberi,  and  kindred  foes. 

Every  one  of  the  1,S()0  Latin  American  l)oys  now  attending  North 
American  schcxds  and  colleges  will  carry  back  a  breadth  of  view  to 
the  lands  of  the  Southern  ('ross. 

To-day  70,000, 000  peojde  on  earth  speak  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Every  child  in  the  Tnited  States  should  study  this  language.  In 
the  years  that  are  coming  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  business  men  of  this  country. 
The  linancial  cloud  now  depressing  South  America  will  lift.  In 
nature’s  southern  storehouse  vast  agricultural,  jungle,  and  mineral 
wealth  await  exploitation  by  North  American  caj)ital. 

There  will  be  little  change  in  the  map  of  our  sister  continent,  save 
that  all  regions  will  be  charted  1")  years  from  now.  Explorers 
will  be  lured  into  the  Amazonian  Valley  and  the  Paraguayan  Chaco 
to  maj)  what  remains  of  America’s  terra  incognita. 

As  the  ships  of  1U80  sail  through  the  titanic  canal,  which  geographic¬ 
ally  severs  and  commercially  unites  North  and  South  .Vmerica,  the 
sefiores  and  senhores  will  hail  the  messrs.  and  estpiires  with  more 
than  a  ])assing  interest.  Comrades  in  the  march  of  progress,  preor¬ 
dained  for  New  World  peoj)les,  they  will  grasp  the  s])irit  of  true 
.Vmcricanism  astir  from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  Mount  Lassen  Eruption  is  described  by  Richard  11.  Boerker  in 
the  January  issue  of  American  F'orestry  (Washington,  1).  (\).  Mr. 
Boerker,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  w(»rk  of  mapping  the  section 
of  California  in  which  the  volcano  is  located,  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  volcanic  eruptions  and  to  secure  some  remark¬ 
able  pictures  of  the  natural  phenomena  incident  thereto.  In  his  very 
interesting  account  Mr.  Boerker  states  that  Mount  Lassen,  the  only 
active  volcano  in  the  United  States  proper,  is  situatetl  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  and  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  great 
volcanic  cones  which  begin  with  Mount  Rainier  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  years  gone  by  this  series  of  volcanoes  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  upbuilding  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  . 

The  first  eruption  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1914.  Since 
then  fifty  or  more  eruptions  have  occurn'd  and  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  these  have  been  of  ever  increasing  violence.  The  last  eruptions 
of  which  the  writer  has  any  knowledge  are  indeed  said  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  luminous  bombs  and  fire. 


('nurt<*sy  of  jAiiHTlrnn  Kotrstry.  I’lioto  by  I{.  H.  H<»erker. 


THK  MOl'NT  LASSKN  KHl  PTIOX. 

In  this  novel  fornialioii  of  the  smoke  doiid  hancint:  over  Mount  Lassen  after  a  iiarticiilarly  violent  eruption  Mr. 
lioerker  snapi>ed  his  camera  just  in  time  to  catcli  tlie  .strikinc  profile  seen  .so  (iislinctly'on  the  left  eiipe  of  tlie 
cloud.  The  jirofile  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Vulcan  liimself. 


I 


nirt«*sy  (*f  AiiMTH-an  Ki»r*‘stry.  l*Iio(o  hy  l{.  H. 

TIIK  MOUNT  I.ASSKN  ERUPTION. 

Left:  liegiimmg  of  the  big  eruption,  sliowingthelirstcoUimn  of  steum  and  sulphur  vapor  seen  to  shoot  iiigh  in  the  air.  Uight:  The  eruption  at  a  later 
stage,  showing  blat'k  ash-laden  steam  covering  the  entire  mountain. 
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Mr.  Boerkor  had  tlie  good  fortune  of  being  stationed  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  Mount  Lassen  most  of  the  past  summer  and  witnessed  many 
of  the  eruptions.  The  first  trip  made  to  the  summit  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  flune  4,  and  the  trip,  made  for  the  most  jiart  over  deep 
snow,  wound  up  on  the  summit  in  a  howling  snowstorm,  lie  was 
compelled  to  spend  the  night  at  the  brink  of  the  hissing  crater  in  th(‘ 
Fire  Lookout  Station  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  10,437  feet  in  the  air. 
The  next  morning,  June  5,  the  mountain  was  lost  in  the  thick  haz(‘ 
and  snow  clouds  and  practically  nothing  could  he  seen  until  noon¬ 
time.  At  that  time  the  descent  into  the  old  crater  was  made  and  the 
new  crater  was  viewed.  The  huge  gaj)  measureil  27")  feet  long  and 
evidently  was  then  in  one  of  the  pauses  between  heavy  e.xplosions. 
'riiick  volumes  of  steam,  laden  with  sidphur  smoke,  were  rising  and 
cracks  were  appearing  in  the  ground.  The  walls  of  the  crater  were 
perpendicular  and  huge  icicles  hung  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  formed 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  rising  from  either  end  in  huge 
volumes.  On  the  west  side  of  the  crater  everything  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  blanket  of  light  gray  ash  into  which  he  sank  over  his  boot 
tops.  So  light  was  this  ash  that  it  flew  into  the  air  at  every  step. 
On  the  east  side  the  same  material  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  out 
in  the  form  of  mud  and  lay  frozen  hard  as  rock.  What  little  snow 
remained  near  the  crater  was  buried  under  a  layer  of  stones  and 
bowlders.  The  larger  bowlders  had  sunk  down  into  the  snow,  creating 
many  treacherous  pits. 

The  eruption  of  June  14  was  the  heaviest  one  up  to  that  date.  It 
occurred  at  a  time  when  several  visitors  were  viewing  the  crater 
and  almost  resulted  fatally  for  one  of  the  party.  *  *  * 

eruptions  do  not  seem  to  occur  with  any  regularity.  Some  days  there 
are  as  many  as  three,  all  very  violent,  and  then  again  there  may  not 
be  an  eruption  for  two  weeks.  Many  of  the  eruptions  have  lasted 
several  hours  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  series  of  eruptions,  one 
following  another. 

Many  geologists  and  volcanologists  were  attracted  by  the  violence 
of  Mount  Lassen  and  paid  it  a  visit.  Some  made  several  ascents. 
According  to_Mr.  Boerker  aU  in  one  accord  gave  their  opinions  that 
the  old  mountain  was  a  real  volcano  and  no  imitation.  They  pre¬ 
dicted  earthquakes,  and  they  came.  Some  pretlicted  that  the 
volcano  wouhl  become  very  active  and  actually  become  dangerous. 
'Phis  stage  has  almost  been  reached,  judging  from  the  latest  reports. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  the  possibility  of  lava  flow 
accompanied  by  destruction  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  life  of  any 
form.  No  timber  or  other  natural  resource  has  been  destroyed. 
The  heavy  clouds  of  ash-laden  steam  that  are  thrown  out  of  the 
crater  at  the  time  of  an  eruption  are  often  carried  by  the  wind  for 
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many  miles.  The  most  violent  of  the  eru])tions  have  sent  these 
eloucls  with  the  help  of  the  wind  for  20  miles  or  more.  The  height 
to  whieh  these  great  eolumns  of  vapor  are  thrown  has  been  aeenrately 
determined  hv  one  of  the  forest  rangers  to  be  no  less  than  2o,000  feet 
for  the  most  violent  eruptions. 

Central  America  in  1914,  in  tlie  Engineering  and  Mining  dourtial 
for  January  9,  1915,  is  a  brief  resume  of  mining  activities  in  several 
C'entral  American  Ke])uhlics  during  the  past  year.  According  to  the 
Journal  the  operating  properties  in  (’entral  America  being  mainly 
precious-metal  mines,  there  was  little  interruption  from  tlie  financial 
situation  arising  out  of  the  European  war.  Producing  mines  were 
consequently  operated  about  as  usual,  though  developing  ])roperties 
and  new  enterprises  were  sto])ped  or  held  in  abeyance. 

In  Costa  Kica  the  Aguacate  mines  continued  the  successful  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  properties  near  San  Mateo.  In  the  horizon  drained  by 
the  seventh-level  adit  the  ore  body  was  proved  for  about  1,500  feet  in 
length  and  225  feet  verticallj’,  and  the  outlook  is  even  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  at  the  end  of  1913.  Besides  the  regular  ore  of  the  black 
vein,  the  company  encountered  a  bonanza  section,  from  which  a  yield 
of  at  least  a  million  dollars  is  assured.  The  ore  milled  in  November 
averaged  S28  per  ton,  and  in  December  a  “bonanza”  shipment  was 
being  prepared.  A  tenth-level  adit  to  cut  the  ore  body  at  a  depth  of 
300  feet  below  the  present  workings  is  being  driven.  Some  of  the 
outlying  veins  on  the  company’s  property  were  also  prospected,  with 
favorable  results.  The  Al)angarez  gold  fields  operated  steadily  until 
about  May.  Tlie  company  then  decided  to  curtail  ojierations  until 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  certain  illicit  losses.  Only  development 
work  was  therefore  done  at  the  Tres  llermanos  and  San  Rafael  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  Stoping  of  the  low-grade  ore  continued 
uninterruptedly  at  the  Boston  mine  and  was  sent  to  the  2()-stamp 
mill  at  that  property.  Full  operations  at  all  the  projierties  will  not 
he  resumed  until  remedial  laws  now  before  (\)ngress  are  passed. 
La  ITiion  mine  of  the  Panama  A  Costa  Kica  Mining  Co.  continued 
its  successful  career,  crushing  at  the  rate  of  3,000  tons  jier  month. 
The  ore  was  treated  by  amalgamation  in  the  30-stamp  mill  and  b\- 
cyanidation  in  the  new  plant  completed  in  1913,  the  extraction  aver¬ 
aging  about  93  per  cent.  Operations  were  resumed  at  the  Bella 
Vista  and  Montezuma  mines  of  the  Montezuma  mines  of  Costa  Kica. 
The  Trinidad  mine  was  under  development,  with  encouraging  results, 
as  was  also  tlie  Sacra  Familia  in  the  Aguacate  district;  tlie  Porvenir 
was  bonded  to  New  York  men. 

The  principal  operation  in  Honduras  is  that  of  the  New  York  A 
Honduras  Kosario  Mining  Co.,  at  San  Juancito.  This  company 
operated  at  increased  cajiacit}’  in  1914,  treating  about  108,000  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  approximately  14,000  ounces  of  gold  and  1,818,000 
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ouncos  (»f  silver.  The  company  jiraduaUv  increased  the  duty  of  its 
l,85U-poimd  stamps  until,  at  the  end  of  1014,  the  stamps  were 
averaging  a  daily  duty  of  17  tons  through  three  mesh.  Tlie  company 
continued  its  geological  survey  of  tlie  district.  Development  work 
was  done  at  the  Sahana  tJrande  mine  on  four  veins;  on  two  levels 
high-grade  silver  ore  was  found.  The  old  Yuscaran  ilistrict  was  the 
subject  of  some  interest,  work  having  been  done  at  the  Monserrate 
mine,  pre})aratorv  to  an  examination.  The  Socorro  CJold  &  Silver 
Mine  (Ltd.),  at  \’alle  de  Angeles,  started  its  mill  about  May  15  and 
o])erated  throughout  the  year.  Tlie  jilant  has  a  nominal  capacity 
of  about  8t)  tons  jier  (hu',  and  in  Sejitember  was  operating  on  ore 
carrying  from  65  to  70  ounces  of  silver.  Desidtorv  placer  operations 
were  conducted  in  tbe  department  of  Olancho  and  an  American  in¬ 
terest  undertook  a  drilling  campaign  in  a  new  district  in  tins  de¬ 
partment. 

In  wSalvatlor  the  two  principal  operations  were  the  Butters  Salvador 
Mines  (Ltd.),  at  San  Sebastian  and  tbe  Butters  Divisadero  Co.  at 
Divisadero.  The  new  shaft  at  San  Sebastian  was  completed  in 
August,  and  there  was  no  interruption  of  production  from  the  caving 
ground  in  the  lower  jiart  of  the  old  shaft;  production  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  about  .8C(),()()0  jier  month  from  3,000  tons 
of  ore.  At  Divisadero  the  output  was  increased:  new  equipment 
added  at  the  mine  and  mill,  including  live  1,250-pound  stamps,  and 
the  l)ipe  line  and  oil-fuel  installation  were  completeil. 

In  Nicaragua  the  Babilonia  Gold  Mines  (Ltd.),  at  La  Libertad 
started  its  new  cyanide  plant,  operating  on  the  old  tailings  dump  while 
the  mine  was' being  unwatered.  The  Javali  c'i  Kscandalo  Mining  Co. 
in  the  same  district  began  the  construction  of  a  cyanide  plant.  The 
( )roy a-Leonesa  (Ltd.),  was  reconstructed  and  the  property’  at 
Matagalpa  taken  over  by  Central  American  Mines  (Ltd.).  Some 
work  was  done  at  La  Luz  mine  in  the  Cuicuinita  district. 

Cuba  attracted  attention  in  1914  through  a  new  copper  mine  in  the 
western  end  of  the  island  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Kio;  the 
Matahambre  mine  began  shi])])ing  in  l)ecend)er,  l^Ll,  and  by  April 
had  shi])])ed  over  8,000  tons,  averaging  18  per  cent  copper  and  15 
ounces  silver.  This  mine  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  cargo  shipped, 
and  copper  ))rospecting  in  Cuba  was  much  stimulated.  The  Mata¬ 
hambre  production  for  1914  was  nearly  6,000,000  pounds;  about 
300  men  were  em])lo3’ed  and  the  mine  developments  continued  favor¬ 
able;  the  unoxidized  zone  at  the  lowest  adit  averaged  about  15 
per  cent  copper.  The  El  Cobre  mine  of  the  Cuba  Copper  Co.  was 
unwatered  in  1914;  after  many  years  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  at 
1,100  feet,  was  caj)able  of  being  j)rospccted,  and  chalcopy rite-ore 
sbipments  avtTaging  8  per  cent  copper  demonstrated  tbe  value  of 
75833— Bull.  2—1.' - 7 
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this  work;  hosith*  tiu*  shi|)|)inf;  ore,  tlieiv  woro  found  hodios  of  low- 
grade  ore  that  is  ainenahle  to  llotation.  Prospecting  was  carried  on 
throughout  1914  hy  the  Davison  ('heniical  ('o.,  of  Baltimore,  at 
('arlotta,  nortli  of  ('ienfuegos,  where  a  large  body  of  cupifi'rous 
pyrite  was  lanng  drilled. 

The  Tofo  Iron  Mines  in  1914,  in  tlu'  Pngincci  ing  aiul  Mining  dournal 
of  January  10,  191."),  is  an  account  of  tlie  progress  of  this  enterprise 
during  tin*  past  year,  coming  from  tlie  authoritative  sourci*  of  the 
president  of  the  Betldcliem-('hile  Iron  Mines  ('o.,  Mr.  A.  Buck. 
'I'lie  development  of  tliis  large  property  l)y  rnited  States  capitalists 
is  an  adde<l  link  in  tlie  chain  of  mutual  interests  which  lends  strength 
to  the  cordial  ndations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  The 
success  of  tliis  great  enterprise  will  doubtless  he  an  incentive  to 
other  North  American  corporations  and  individuals  to  use  their 
capital  in  developing  the  vast  mineral  r(‘sources  of  this  southern 
Bepuhlic. 

According  to  Mr.  Buck  these  mines  are  situated  near  the  coast  of 
('bile,  about  80  miles  north  of  ('oquimho.  They  were  originally 
opened  in  a  small  way  by  a  French  company,  which  also  operated  a 
steel  works  at  C'orral,  in  southern  ('bile.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  t'o., 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Bethlehem-Chile  Iron  Mines  C’o.,  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  property  in  1918  and  has  been  prosecuting 
development  and  construction  work,  besides  mining  and  shipping 
a  certain  amount  of  ore. 

In  1914  there  were  shippeil  to  Philadelphia  six  cargoi's,  aggregating 
42,000  tons,  and  to  Europe  three  cargoes,  aggregating  21,000  tons, 
making  a  toal  of  63,000  tons.  Three  of  the  cargoes  consigned  to  tlie 
Fnited  States  came  through  the  Panama  Canal,  the  steamship 
Oldjiekl  Graiuje  being  the  first  to  use  the  waterway  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  iron  ore  to  the  Cnited  States.  It  is  hoped,  says  Mr. 
Buck,  to  ship  200,000  tons  to  Philadelphia  in  1915,  and  gradually 
to  increase  this  amount  till  the  permanent  installation  is  completed, 
when  an  annual  production  of  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  tons  is  planned. 

Among  the  other  important  features  of  the  work  for  1914  men¬ 
tioned  is  tlie  letting  of  the  contract  to  a  New  York  concern  for 
installing  a  basin  dock  in  the  Bay  of  Cruz  Crande.  The  basin  will 
be  excavated  approximately  40  feet  deep.  200  feet  wide,  and  900 
feet  long.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  slip  where  boats  can  enter  for  the  load¬ 
ing  of  iron  ore.  At  one  side  of  the  basin  will  be  erected  a  steel  dock 
840  feet  long.  This  dock  will  have  pockets  holding  80,000  tons  of  iron 
ore,  which  can  be  loadeil  through  chutes  by  gravity  into  the  boats 
in  a  short  time.  The  dock  will  be  of  similar  construction  to  many 
of  the  ore  docks  in  service  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  raih'oad  tracks 
on  top  of  the  dock  are  at  an  elevation  of  123  feet  above  low  tide¬ 
water.  and  tlie  railroad  running  from  tin*  mines  will  approach  the 
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dock  from  a  higher  elevation  and  will  not  require  ui)grade  liauling 
of  the  ore. 

The  railroad  will  be  electrically  operated,  using  an  overhead 
trolley  system,  which  will  furnish  direct  current  at  2,400  volts  to 
the  1 10-ton  locomotives.  These  locomotives  wiU  have  a  continuous 
tractive  effort  of  about  37,000  pounds  at  11  miles  per  hour,  wliich 
will  enable  them  to  liaul  up  the  3  per  cent  grade  a  train  of  21  empty 
ore  cars.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  electric  locomotives  is 
the  regeneration  of  ])ower  when  they  are  descending  the  grade  with 
loaded  trains.  The  power  tlius  regenerated  will  he  sent  back  into  the 
lines  to  assist  in  hauling  the  empty  cars  back.  Tliis  regeneration 
also  reduces  the  work  of  the  air-brake  system  in  retarding  the 
descending  trains. 

At  the  Bay  of  ('ruz  Graiule  a  modern  steam-turbine  electric- 
power  plant  will  be  built.  The  present  plant  will  consist  of  two 
steam  turbines,  each  of  3,500  kilowatt  capacity.  The  boiler  equip¬ 
ment  will  consist  of  four  boilers  of  440  horsepow’er  each,  set  in  bat¬ 
teries  of  two  boilers  each.  Oil  will  be  used  for  fuel,  although  the 
boilers  will  be  constructed  so  that  coal  can  be  used  if  desirable. 
Bower  will  be  transmitted  to  the  mines  from  the  power  house  by  a 
22,000-volt  transmission  system  consisting  of  two  duplicate  trans¬ 
mission  lines  on  the  same  poles.  The  machinery  in  the  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  will  be  motor  operated,  while  the  large  ore  crushers 
at  the  mines  will  be  driven  by  electric  motors,  and  the  drills  for 
mining  purposes  will  be  operated  by  electricity.  In  short,  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  and  every 
ellicient  device  known  to  recent  invention. 

The  Success  of  the  Argentine  Loan  is  the  subject  of  a  short  but  very 
significant  article  in  the  January,  1915,  number  of  the  Americas,  the 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  National  ('ity  Bank  of  New 
York,  d'hat  the  temporary  financial  necessities  of  the  Argentine 
Government  were  so  promptly  and  efficiently  relieved  by  the  great 
banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
confidence  in  the  material  resources  of  this  great  South  American 
Kepuldic  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  closer  commercial  relations 
now  existing  between  the  two  countries.  In  commenting  on  the 
merits  of  the  transaction  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  finan¬ 
ciers  in  so  promptly  meeting  the  emergency,  the  article  states  that 
the  most  encouraging  development  in  the  new  movement  now  under 
way  to  bring  about  closer  business  relations  between  the  United 
States  aiul  the  countries  of  South  America  has  been  the  flotation  of 
this  loan  of  $15,000,000  to  Argentina. 

The  loan,  which  was  in  the  form  of  6  per  cent  gold  notes  running 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  was  negotiated  by  the  Buenos  Aires  branch 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  an  underwriting  syndi- 
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cate  consisting  of  leading  hanking  institutions  in  New  York,  Bost(»n, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  This  distribution  resulted  in 
a  simultaneous  offering  of  the  notes  in  live  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  every 
quota  was  sold  out  upon  the  day  of  offering. 

Of  course,  the  loan  on  its  merits,  continues  the  article,  is  above 
question,  for  tlie  credit  of  the  Argentine  Nation  is  well  establisheil; 
but  these  are  exceptional  times,  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  country  to  borrow  outside  of  its  own  markets.  Kvery  country 
is  carefully  guarding  its  stock  of  gold  and  avoiding  commitments 
winch  may  residt  in  exports  of  that  metal.  'Pliere  was  also  the 
question  as  to  liow  the  ])ublic  would  receive  an  outside  loan  at  this 
time.  While  the  United  States  absorbs  a  very  large  amount  of  secu¬ 
rities  annually,  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to  dealings  in  foreign 
securities  and  might  naturally  feel  some  uncertainty  in  the  present 
state  of  security  markets  everywhere  about  their  convertibility. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  prompt  action  by  tbe  public  in  taking 
the  notes  was  very  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the  loan. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  the  bankers  concerned,  and  probably  true 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  public,  that  they  were  interested  in 
the  loan  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  immediate  profit.  There  is 
a  genuine  desire  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Argen¬ 
tina  may  be  closer  than  they  liave  been  in  the  past.  The  influence 
of  our  own  Government,  and  of  such  public  men  as  ex-Secretary  Root 
and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  has  been  exerted  to  tliis  end  and  has 
had  an  effect,  and  the  iidluence  and  services  of  the  present  able 
ambassailor  from  Argentina,  Mr.  Xaon,  has  done  much  to  promote 
this  feeling  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  three  ambassadors  reprc'senting  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  in  dealing  witli  the  Mexican  situation  last  year,  made  a  very 
pleasing  impression  upon  the  people  of  this  country  at  that  time. 
Their  action  represented  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  which  appealed  very  stroiigly  to  the  thoughtful 
people  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  . that  the 
influence  is  to  be.  seen  in  the  new  interest  manifested  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs. 

The  article  concludes  witli  the  following  paragraph; 

The  takiii'r  of  the  Argentine  (ioverninent  loan  will  serve  to  introduce  onr  investors 
to  that  held.  For  this  reason  it  is  advantay:eo'as  that  the  loan  has  been  distribut'd 
over  the  country  as  it  has  b<'en.  In  due  lime  good  municipal  loatis  will  be  found 
available  and  when  then'  is  greater  familiarity  with  the  industrial  opportunities  of 
the  country  that  class  of  linancing  will  naturally  follow. 

How  the  World’s  Ships  Will  Coal  at  Panama  is  the  account  of  an 
interview  on  this  subject  with  Col.  G.  W.  Goethals,  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  published  in  the  January  number  of  Tlie  Americas.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account,  the  provision  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  is  making  to  supply  with  coal  the  procession  of  steamships 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  when  the  world’s  trade  routes 
focus  at  the  Isthmus  will  be  in  impressive  keeping  with  and  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  great  mechanical  plant  of  which  the  canal,  its 
electrically  operated  locks,  its  locomotive  towing  system,  its  ell'i- 
ciently  ordered  terminal  harbors,  etc.,  are  all  closely  interworking 
devices  for  passing  the  world’s  shipping  from  one  ocean  to  anotlier 
with  steady  speed  and  efhciency.  At  a  cost  of  more  than  $3,000,000 
two  great  coaling  stations  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  canal,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  business  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  storage  ca])acity  in  their  pockets  for  half  a  miUion  tons; 
with  two  speedy  and  cajiacious  colliers  ready  to  bring  the  coal  to  the 
stations  and  keep  them  supplied,  and  with  electrically  operated  con¬ 
veyer  machinery  of  the  finest  design  obtainable  that  can  run  the 
coal  from  the  pockets  into  the  bunkers  of  ships  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
1,000  tons  an  hour.  Uncle  Sam’s  coal  business  can  be  pictured  in  the 
future,  as  ship  after  ship  comes  into  harbor,  stops  at  the  coaling 
ilocks  for  a  time  measured  in  minutes  while  awaiting  turn  to  go  into 
the  canal,  and  so  the  stream  of  shipping  moves  steadily  and  swiftly  on. 

Col.  (loethals  said: 

I  (;an  not  see  any  “problem”  for  shipping  in  the  coaling  facilities  at  the  canal. 
Ships  are  coalini;  there  now.  The  facilities  are  not  what  they  will  be.  It  is 
necessary,  for  the  time  being,  to  haul  the  coal  on  cars  from  the  stacks  in  which 
it  is  stored  to  the  water  front  and  then  put  it  into  the  ships.  ThisMs  slow.  It  has 
been  made  slower  than  it  would  be,  in  some  cases,  by  unfriendly  interference  of 
ships’  oliicers  because  of  the  absence  of  certain  gratuities  that  are  usual  at  coaling 
stations.  The  coal  has  been  sold  to  ships  at  $5.40  a  ton,  trimmed  in  bunkers.  The 
price  will  probably  be  changed  to  $5.25  a  ton,  the  ship  to  do  its’own  trimming. 

Uy  the  Jst  of  January,  lOlti,  the  new  coaling  stations  will  be  ready  for  operation, 
and  then  .ships  will  be  coaled  at  the  rate  of  1,0IK)  tons  an  hour.  The  machinery  is 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  delivering  tlie  coal  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  an  hour  to 
ves.sels  able  to  take  it  at  that  speed.  The  1,000-ton  delivery  is  the  one  to  which  all 
vessels  will  be  entitled,  and  the  schedule  of  charges  for  coaling  ships  will  include  a 
demurrage  allowance  for  any  delay  caused  by  failure  to  deliver  at  the  rate. 

'Pile  canal  administration  will  be  the  exclusive  purveyor  of  coal  to 
ships  at  the  canal  harbors  -at  any  rate,  its  stations  will  be  the  only 
ones  located  there.  The  shores  will  not  be  available  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  pockets  of  private  concerns.  Col.  Goethals  spoke  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  in  establishing  what  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  coaling  business  at  Panama.  It  was  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  strong  private  interests  obtaining  control,  also  to 
avoid  the  impediment  to  orderly  operations  that  harbor  coaling  from 
many  big  and  little  stations  would  occasion.  But,  in  reply  to  definite 
questions  whether  shipowners  and  coal  dealers  who  might  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  supplies  of  coal  at  exceptionally  low  rates  could 
not  maintain  stocks  at  the  canal,  he  said: 

That  has  been  amply  provided  for.  The  station  at  tlie  Atlantic  entrance  to  tlie 
canal  will  be  constructed  with  spare  pockets.  These  will  be  leased  to  private  interests 
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ai  ail  <wtal)lisli(‘il  charge  jicr  ton.  Coal  will  be  taken  in  and  delivered  into  shipf;' 
Ininkers  by  the  station  conveyors  at  a  regular  establislied  charge  per  ton. 

In  reply  to  questions  ahout  costs  iuid  oliarfres,  C'ol.  (loethals  said: 

The  charge.'^  that  are  to  bi'  made  lor  storing  and  handlimr  coal  at  tlie  Panama  stations 
liave  lieen  discns.sed  with  coal  men  and  others  here  and  have  been  called  reasonable 
by  them.  The  price  for  coal  will  be  the  same  charged  onr  own  .ships,  plus  the  tax. 
The  only  complaint  about  the  price  to  be  charged  thus  far  has  come  from  coal  jieojile. 
who  say  that  jirivate  coaling  stations  nii  the  islands  near  the  canal  harbors  will  not 
be  able  to  comjiete. 

Tito  shippin<r  of  the  world  will  not  only  huyeoalof  theUnitedStato.s 
(lovernnient  at  the  canal  ports,  hut  will  lie  able  to  obtain  navalst ores, 
provisions,  ('to.,  of  all  kinds  in  the  same  way. 

The  Cuba  Review  recently  published  an  interview  with  Dr.  Leopoldo 
C'aneio,  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  in  which  that  ollicial  gives 
a  general  outline  of  the  plan  adopted  to  carry  otit  the'  law  recently 
enacted  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  which  provides  for  a  currency  sys¬ 
tem  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  for  the  coinage  of  its 
own  subsidiary  medium  of  e.xchange. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  of  the  new  system,  according  to 
Dr.  C'ancio,  will  he  the  e.xclusion  from  the  market  of  foreign  money 
now  circulating  and  its  substitution  by  national  inone}*.  The  treas¬ 
ury  ollicials  will  endeavor  to  have  the  Government  receive  part  of 
the  new  coinage,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1915,  and  even  before  the  end  of  the  next  sugar  season 
and  before  tbe  beginning  of  the  tobacco  harvest.  Great  care  will  be 
taken  that  the  old  currency  will  not  disappear  before  a  sullicient 
quantity  of  the  new  is  ready. 

The  money  to  he  coined  will  have  on  the  obverse  side  the  head  of 
the  liberator  Marti  and  on  the  reverse  the  shield  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
The  silver  money  will  be  of  the  denominations  with  which  the  Cuban 
public  is  alnauly  familiar;  that  is,  10  centavos,  20  centavos,  40 
centavos,  and  1  peso,  or  dollar.  They  will  have  the  same  value  as 
similar  coins  of  the  Cnited  States. 

The  new  law  preserves  the  gold  standard,  to  which  (Mba  has  held 
in  her  prosperous  and  adverse  times.  The  executive  proposes  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  as  in  all  well  organized  monetarj*  systems;  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  a  reserve  will  be  establislied  in  tbe  treasury 
formed  from  part  of  the  profits  of  the  coining  of  silver.  Cuba  will 
attain  the  object  proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  new  S3’stem  by 
establishing  its  own  monetary  circulation,  and  will  be  free  from  the 
dallj"  tax  imposed  bj'  the  exchange  on  the  different  moneys  now  in 
circulation,  which  renders  unstable  the  value  of  labor  and  even 
domestic  transactions  of  less  importance.  'Phe  profits  of  the  new 
silver  monev  will  he  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value,  and 
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a  considorablo  part  will  ho  turned  into  the  treasury  for  the  general 
ohligations  of  the  State,  over  and  above  what  will  lie  reserved  as  a 
guarantee  of  tlie  circulation  of  silver  and  its  parity  with  gold.  The 
secretary  wants  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  the  new  law  to  a  test,  so 
that  by  .Vpril  next  the  new  currency  will  he  in  circulation, 

McKenzie,  a  Molder  of  Clay  and  of  Men,  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
Waldo  Adler  in  the  February,  1915,  number  of  Outing,  which  deals 
with  the  compulsory  physical  training  of  the  entire  stiulent  body  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  civilized  country,  a  large  proportion  of  young 
men  who  enter  college  are  physically  untrained.  Cut  off  from  the 
rough  contacts  with  nature  that  military  training  or  the  making  of  a 
living  from  the  soil,  forests,  or  sea  formerly  supplied,  they  lack  that 
intelligence  of  the  muscles  that  is  as  necessary  as  wit  itself  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  world  we  live  in. 

When  Dr.  'Fait  McKenzie  was  made  jirofessor  of  physical  education 
and  director  of  all  atliletics  and  g\-mnastics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  he  inaugurated  a  complete  change  in  this  department, 
a  change  that  has  since  been  taken  up  and  adopted  by  other  colleges 
and  even  by  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  training  of  some  300  young 
athletes  who  formed  the  various  teams  in  football,  baseball,  track, 
and  other  outdoor  contests,  who  were  to  compete  with  the  chamjiions 
of  other  universities  in  intercollegiate  sports,  and  who  were  already 
endowed  with  unusual  physical  development,  he  turned  these  over  to 
the  care  of  subordinate  trainers  and  coaches  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  building  up  of  sound  and  trained  bodies  among  the 
5,000  other  students  who  wi're  less  fortunately  endowed.  In  other 
words,  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  compulsory  jihysical  training  for 
all,  and  that  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Ibider  tins  system  every  man 
in  the  university,  excepting  the  graduating  students,  must  come  in 
the  first  month  of  every  year  to  be  examined,  without  regard  to  his 
ambition  in  athletics. 

.Vfter  the  doctor  had  made  his  diagnosis,  he  used  his  opportunity  t(» 
give  some  definib'  stimulus  to  the  man's  health  by  so  directing  his 
physical  activities  that,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  he  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  (juit  sport,  but  on  the  contrary  will  have  the  I’esource 
of  at  least  one  game  which  he  can  play  long  after  he  has  passed  the 
college  age  and  youth  itself.  Not  only  this,  but  in  these  physical 
examinations  the  doctor  fre((ucntly  detects  physical  infirmities  and 
defects  which  can  be  ])ermanently  imju’oved  by  properly  directed 
e.xercises,  iliscovers  diseases  wbicb  can  be  pc'rmanently  cured,  and 
thus  his  department  becomes  a  means  of  physical  improvement  and 
health  for  the  strong,  the  average,  tlu'  weak,  and  ev('n  for  the  sick. 

The  personality  of  the  physical  director  has  naturally  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.  Compulsory  attendance  in  the 
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THE  JOY  OF  EFFOUT. 


This  relief,  executed  t)y  Hr.  Tait  McKenzie,  has  heen  set  in  the  wall  of  the  ftreal  tSladium  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
hy  the  King’s  order.  Ithas  the  merit  of  high  technical  truth  which  marks  McKenzie  s  work.  The  world’s, 
champion  hurdlers  take  their  ri.se  and  stride  over  the  bars  just  as  do  the  ligures  seen  in  the  relief. 


SCENES  IN  “THE  MISSION  I'LAV 


Upijor;  Scene  in  Act  II,  the  pageant  showing  the  erafts  and  haniliwork  of  the  Indians  of  California. 
Lower:  Another  scene  in  the  same  act,  depicting  the  snn  dance  of  the  Indians. 
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>iyninasium  classes  becomes  irksome  after  a  time  unless  the  director 
knows  how  to  instill  enthusiasm  into  the  youn"  men  that  come 
under  his  charge.  Each  one,  however,  is  made  to  r(‘alize  that  cer¬ 
tain  more  or  less  tiresome  exercises  are  necessary  jireliminaries  to 
the  subsequent  training,  and  that  before  he  can  become  a  student  of 
the  classics  in  athletics  he  must  learn  liow  to  climb,  to  run,  tojump, 
to  swim,  etc.  The  beginners  are  told  why  they  are  taughE  these 
things,  that  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  or  a  horse  runs  away,  t)r  an 
automobile  threatens  your  life,  or  a  girl  is  in  danger  of  drowning, 
all  modern  inventions  and  machinery  might  as  well  be  uninvented — 
the  man  facing  the  emergency  has  only  his  own  trained  muscles  to 
depend  upon. 

After  the  rudiments  of  physical  training  have  been  learned,  the 
elective  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  athletic  department  of 
the  university,  and  the  student  may  select  the  particular  form  of 
athletics  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  lie  may  thus  go  in  for  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  or  any  of  the  special  games,  and  he  will  have  the 
assistance  and  training  of  the  leading  athletes  among  the  older 
students,  whose  interest  and  cooperation  has  been  secured  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  director.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the  entire 
student  body  is  kept  uj).  As  a  result  the  university  is  turning  out 
annually  hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  physically  as  \vell  as 
mentally  prepared  for  the  contests  on  the  arena  of  life. 

Incidental  to  his  work  as  a  professor  of  physical  education  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  become  a  sculptor  of  exceptional  merit.  Bringing  to 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  human  form  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  professor  of  anatoni}’^  and  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  not  to  be  womlered  at  that  his  work  in  repro¬ 
ducing  the  beautifully  modeled  figures  of  the  young  athletes  in  action 
is  of  a  high  character  and  wonderfully  realistic.  One  of  his  latest 
works,  a  relief  entitled  ‘‘The  Joy  of  Effort,”  which  represents  three 
young  athletes  in  the  act  of  hurdling  a  bar,  so  pleased  the  King  of 
Sweden  that  ho  ordered  it  set  in  tlie  wall  of  the  great  stadium  at 
Stockholm,  in  order  to  commemorat(‘  the  Ohinpic  games  which  so 
recently,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time  for  many  years  to  come, 
brought  together  the  nations  of  the  world  in  peaceful  and  friendly 
rivalry. 

In  all  of  his  sculptural  work  Dr.  McKenzie  seems  to  catch  and  hold 
the  very  spirit  of  the  contest  he  depicts,  and  his  work  in  this  line  is 
as  unique  and  forceful  as  it  is  in  the  less  artistic  but  no  less  valuable 
sphere  of  molding  men  in  the  flesh. 

El  Drama  de  la  Mision  (the  Mission  Play)  is  the  title  of  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  unique  celebration 
which  took  place  in  the  town  of  San  (labriel.  Cal.  The  presentation 
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SCENES  IN  “THE  MISSION  PLAY.” 

t’ppor:  Tli«'  return  of  I’ortolit’s  expedition  from  its  fruitless  search  for  the  port  of  Monterey, 
l.ower-  Father  .Iunii>ero  jx'rrorniinK  the  rites  of  the  first  baptism  in  Califoniia 


A  SOLEMN  SCENE  IN  “THE  MISSION  PLAV." 

In  the  convocation  of  the  Fathers  Superior,  Father  Jiinipero  gives  expression  to  his  love  and  devotion  to 

California. 


Courtesy  of  ■■Tite  Mission  Play"  .\ssoeiation. 


SCENE  IN  “THE  MISSION  PLAY.  ’ 

Father  Jtinipero  teaching  Christianity  to  a  little  daughter  of  the  Indian.s. 
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of  this  historical  (Irania  of  the  early  tlays  of  California,  like  the  famed 
Passion  Play  at  Oheraminerj'an,  is  to  become  a  fixed  institution. 
The  play  was  written  by  John  McGroarty,  who  thereby  revives  the 
story  of  the  heroism  and  devotion  to  spiritual  faith  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  who  fi<;ured  so  jirominently  in  tin*  history  of  California 
during  Spanish  colonial  times. 

The  drama  was  enacted  for  tlie  first  time  in  11)12,  and  created  such 
a  favorable  impression  that  the  j)erformances  were  continued  for  10 
weeks  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  Since  then  a 
special  theater  has  been  erected  with  the  view  of  havinj;  the  jJay 
reproduced  annually. 

Aecordinjj  to  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  West  ('oast  Maga¬ 
zine  the  theater  has  been  erected  upon  historic  and  sacred  "round 
which  was  a  jiart  of  the  Gld  Mission  of  San  (labriel,  founded  by  the 
Franciscan  padres  in  1771,  five  years  before  the  Liberty  Bell  rang 
from  the  tower  of  Independence  IlaU  in  Philadelphia.  Adjacent  to 
the  theater  stands  the  Old  Mission  Church  of  San  Oabriel,  gray  with 
age  and  hallowed  1)}^  holy  and  heroic  memories.  While  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  missions  themselves,  it  is  in  every 
way  a  complete  and  modern  playhouse  in  equipment,  with  all  modern 
theatrical  appliances  installed.  It  |)ossesses  its  own  lighting  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  16,000  sixteen-candlepower  incandescent  lamps. 

The  little  village  of  San  Gabriel  itself  is  worth  a  visit  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  old  adobe  towns  the  tremendous 
march  of  progress  in  California  has  not  yet  disturbed.  One  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  is  a  grapevine  planted  by  the  Franciscans  137 
years  ago,  still  growing  and  bearing  fruit  and  covering  with  its 
ancient  branches  almost  an  acre  of  ground.  San  Gabriel  is  located 
about  9  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  "Mission  Play”  vividly  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  of  civilization 
in  California.  'I'he  scene  of  the  first  act  is  laid  on  the  shores  of  San 
Diego  Bay  where,  in  1769,  the  starving  population  of  the  little 
Spanish  garrison  waited  the  return  of  an  expedition  from  the  north. 
Illness  and  loneliness  undermined  the  health  of  the  San  Diego  colony 
and  actual  famine  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  expedition  of  Don 
Gaspar  de  Portola  had  returned  from  its  fruitless  quest  of  the  lost 
port  of  Monterey.  Seeing  the  plight  of  the  people  at  San  Diego,  and 
his  own  arm  of  the  enterprise  being  in  no  better  condition,  Portola 
issued  orders  for  the  abandonment  of  California.  He  announced 
that  all  must  sail  with  the  tide  that  same  night  for  Mexico. 

Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  great  founder  of  the  Franciscan  mis¬ 
sions  in  California,  begged  Portola  to  rescind  his  orders,  but  the 
governor  was  obdurate.  The  situation  then  was  that  unless  the 
relief  ship,  which  was  already  nearly  a  year  overdue,  should  arrive 
before  sunset,  (California  would  be  abandoned.  Then  ensues  in  the 


IMay  ’■  Assoriath 


SCKXF.S  FROM  “THE  MISSION  I’L.VY 


I  'pper:  Si'fiora  Yorba,  in  ihp  last  ijct  of  the  drama,  laments  the  evil  times  that  have  fallen  uiton  the  ruined 
and  desixtiled  missions. 

l.ower:  fn  the  last  seene  of  the  play  the  jeweled  ohalice,  placed  on  the  ruined  altar,  becomes  miraculously 

illuminated. 


Coiirtesy  of  *•  Tlic  Mission  IMay  ”  Association. 
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play  a  tense  dramatic  incident.  Father  Junipero  declares  that  he 
will  remain  in  California  alone.  Portola,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
that  he  will  carry  him  by  force  to  the  ship  at  sunset.  Father  Juni¬ 
pero  falls  on  his  knees  and  prays  to  God  to  send  the  ship  before  it  is 
too  late.  As  he  offers  his  supplications  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking 
into  the  great  ocean  behind  Point  Loma.  But  just  as  the  flame  of 
its  last  rays  are  fading  the  ship  appears,  as  though  by  a  miracle,  and 
San  Diego  is  saved. 

The  second  act  is  laid  at  Carmel,  Father  Junipero’s  own  mission, 
in  the  year  1784,  15  years  later  than  the  time  of  the  first  act.  In 
this  act  the  life  of  the  missions  in  the  days  of  their  glory  is  portrayed. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  break  of  day  and  the  singing  of  wild 
birds  in  the  boughs  of  pepper  trees.  Gradually  the  dim  outlines  of 
the  walls  of  the  beautiful  old  mission  come  into  view.  The  padres, 
soldiers,  Spanish  settlers,  and  Indians — men,  women,  and  children — 
appear  on  the  stage,  singing  the  morning  hymn  of  the  missions,  on 
their  way  to  mass. 

During  the  mass  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  remain  outside  tell 
the  great  story  of  the  beginnings  of  California’s  history  to  the 
audience.  After  the  mass  the  fathers  superior  of  all  the  other  mis¬ 
sions  of  California  make  their  reports  to  Father  Junipero,  their  presi¬ 
dent.  iVfter  that  there  is  a  stormy  scene  between  the  commandant 
of  the  troops  and  Father  Junipero,  designed  to  show  how  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  padres  was  thrown  around  the  Indians  against  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  lewd  soldiery.  When  this  storm  has  blown  over, 
comes  the  pageant  of  the  Indians  of  Carmel,  displaying  their  arts 
and  crafts  and  their  progress  in  civilization  since  the  coming  of  the 
padres.  The  act  concludes  with  a  fiesta  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
dances  and  songs. 

The  third  act  portrays  the  final  scene  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  mis¬ 
sion  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  the  year  1847.  The  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  act  is  very  great.  It  is  the  sunset  of  mission  glory  and 
tells  the  sad  tale  of  ruin  and  decay  and  confiscation. 


^.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1916.> 


ARGENTINA. 

Sugar  machinery;  list  of  sugar  factories . 

Exports  of  Argentine  wines;  list  of  wine  cellars . 

House  trimmings;  doors,  blinds,  and  wooden  sashes . 

Building  material;  roofing,  building  paper,  wall  board,  floor 
covering. 

Linoleum;  prices  and  dealers . 

Automobiles . 

Condensed  milk;  imports  in  1912;  dealers . 


Chairs  for  chiropodists,  barbers,  etc.;  dealers. 
Church  candles. 


List  of  companies  operating  street  cars  in  consular  district. 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags . 

Construction  work . 


Importation  of  olives  and  olive  oil  1912-13;  duties;  list  of  dealers 


Hosiery. 


Automobilfts  in  Itosario .  Nov 


Comments  on  International  Trade  of  .Vrgonlina,  January-Sci)- 
tember,  1914  (from  the  Standard,  Nov.  2)s,  1914). 

General  conditions  in  -trgentina . 


ing  to  same. 


industrial  establishments  in  Buenos  -Vires. 


Imports  of  window  glass  1912-13;  polished  glttss  without  foils, 
1911-12. 

Sandpajter  imported  in  1912  13 . 


-Vutomobiles;  duties,  license,  price  of  gasoline. 


Exitorts  of  cnide  rubber  for  month  of  November,  1914 . 


Date. 

Author, 

1914. 

.Vug.  25 

VVm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Aug.  2C 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Aug.  27 

Do. 

...do . 

•  Do. 

...do . ' 

Do. 

Sept.  7 

L.  J.  Keena,  eonsui  general 
Buenos  Aires. 

Sept.  15 

VVm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Sept.  17 

Do. 

i...do . 

Do. 

Sept  18 

Do. 

|...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  21 

Do. 

...do . 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Buenos  .Vires. 

'  Sept.  22 

VVm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul 
Rosario. 

...do . 

Do. 

1  Sept.  30 

Do. 

Nov.  9 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

Nov.  12 

Do. 

...do _ 

VVm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Nov.  13 

L.  J.  Kcnna,  consul  general, 
Buenos  .Vires. 

...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  IS 

i)0. 

Nov.  19 

Do. 

Nov.  21 

VVm.  ltaw.son,  jr.,  consul, 
Rasario. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Dec.  1 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Buenos  Aires. 

...do . 

Do. 

Dec.  9 

Do. 

Dec.  1 1 

Do. 

Dec.  18 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Buenos  .Vires. 

Dec.  29 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Aug.  17 

Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Aug.  18 

Do. 

Oct.  30 

Do. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

P.  Merrill  Griflith,  consul, 
Pernambuco. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  16 

Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Rio  dc 
Janeiro. 

.  Nov.  18 

Do. 

.  Nov.  21 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

.  Dec.  5 

Roliert  Frazer,  Jr.,  consul, 
Bahia. 

.  Dec.  8 

Geo.  II.  Pickcrell,  consul, 
Para. 

.  Dec.  9 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gott-schalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

•  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  olficers  in  Latin  .Vmcritra, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1915 — Continued. 


Author. 


BRAZIL— contlniiert . 

Law  regarding  .slaughtering  of  calves . 

Introduction  of  samples  into  Brazil . 

Importation  of  caustic  soda . 

Imports  of  cement  into  Brazil,  1912-1:1 . 

Milk  cans;  size  used,  prices . 

Zirconium  ore;  exports,  1911:  very  little  produced . 

Bahia  trade  in  doiqpstic  hi  miter . 

Bahia  import  lumber  trade . 

Motion  film  trade  in  Bahia . 

Exports  of  crude  rubber  during  December,  1914 . 

cnn.E. 

Moving-picture  theaters . 

Street-car  companies . 

List  of  machinists,  master  mechanics,  shopmasiers,  etc . 

Notes  on  “Coal  trade  in  Chile” . 

Flour  trade,  imports  1911-1913 . 

Calcium  carbide  imports . 

Import  duty  on  wheat  flour . 

Beeswax,  not  exported . 

Automobiles:  duties,  taxes,  price  of  gu.solinc . 

Wire  products . 

Imports  of  stearinc  and  wax  candles,  1911-13 . 

Apples  and  onions . 

Bids  for  dnigs  and  other  supplies  for  sanitary  services  of  State 
R.  R..  with  conditions  governing  bids. 

Toilet  preparations;  imports . 

Tobacco:  production  and  imports . 

Felt  products . 


Alfred  L.  M.  Qottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Robert  Frazer,  Jr.,  consul, 
Bahia. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Iquique. 


Aldis  B.  Easterling,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Valparaiso. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Iquique. 


Aldis  B.  Easterling,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Valparaiso. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Iquiqtic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Trtinks;  imports  and  dealers . 

Marine  engines . 

Trade  Notes:  Movements  in  municipal  trca.sury,  customs-rev¬ 
enue  .statistics,  October,  1914;  nitrate  of  soda  industry 
Correction  of  error  in  statistics  in  report  of  Sept  7,  1914,  trade 
notes. 

Coal  trade  West  Coast  of  South  .America . 

Water  wheels . 

COLOMBIA, 

Horseshoes;  duties  and  importers . 

Carbon  paper  and  tvpcwritcr  ribbotis . 

Cleaner  for  white  shoes;  iittic  market . 

Pumping  machinery . 

Coal  trade . .' . 

Trade  extension . . 

Coal . 

Machinery . . 

Macaroni . 


Alfred  -A.  AA'inslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 


Thad.  A.  Thomson,  minister, 
Bogota. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Isaac  .A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. ' 

Do. 

Isaac  .A.  Manning,  consul, 
Bamnqiiilla. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 

Ross  Ilazeltlne,  consul,  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Commercial  directory  of  Barranquilla . 

Reduced  telegraph  rates . 

Markets  for  jewelry  and  silverware . 

Imports  and  exports  of  port  for  year  ended  June  3(i.  I'.d  t . 

Water-distribution  system;  cast-iron  piping . 

Carriages,  victorias,  etc . 

Plumbing  fixtures  and  sanitary  supplies . 

Collars  and  culls,  import  duties  and  imports . 

Colombian  River  taxes  augmented  on  Magdalena  River;  packing 
customs. 

Coal . 

Canalization  of  Magdalena  River . 

Bacteriological  Institute  at  Bogota . 

Pianos  and  player  pianos;  duties.  Imports . 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  stains;  duties  and  importers . 

Electric  stoves;  dealers  in  electrical  material . 


Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Ross  Hazeltinc,  consul  Car> 
tagena. 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 

Ross  Uazeltine,  consul,  Car¬ 
tagena. 
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Rviiortu  received  to  February  15,  1915 — Continued. 


Title. 


COLOMBIA— continued. 

Medical  practice,  law  No.  85 . 

Electric  material . 

-Automobiles . 


Birds  and  plumace . 

Importation  of  hats  and  duties 
■Automobiles . . 


Mortality  statistics  of  Cartagena . 

Export  duties  on  gold  coin,  jewels,  and  timl>er. . 
Samples  for  Colombia  should  l)e  made  unsala1)lc. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Moving-picture  films . 

Portland-cement  trade  1913 . 

Electrical  wiring,  conduits,  etc . 

CUBA. 

Dental  goods;  list  of  dentists  and  dnigglsts . 

Motor  trucks . 


I’umps  and  pumping  machinery;  dealers  and  agents 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Furniture . 

Sugar  machinery . 

Dealers  in  watches . 

Motion-picture  theaters;  films  used,  etc . 

Motion-picture  theaters . 


Beer,  ales,  porter . 

Mineral  oil . 

Blankets,  steamer  rugs,  etc 
Galvanized  iron  and  steel . . 


Wire . 

Beer,  Imports 


ECUADOR. 

Corrected  list  of  Ecuadorean  imports . 

Exports  from  port  of  Guayaquil  for  months  of  September  and 
October. 

Danish  steamship  line  to  Guayaquil . 

Review  of  commercial  situation  in  Ecuador . 

Railroad  notes . 


E.xports  of  hides  year  1914,  as  compared  with  1913 . 

GUATEMALA. 

Examples  of  misdirected  business  enterprise  in  export  field, 
HONDURAS. 


Lumber. 


Beer . 

Moving  pictures . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Window  glass,  bottles,  etc.,  duties. 

Suspenders,  braces,  garters . 

Trade  extension;  tariff  information 
Engines . 


Date.  I  Author. 


1914. 

Dec.  17  I.saac  .A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Dec.  20  Rass  Ilazeltine.  consul,  Car¬ 
tagena. 

Dec.  28  ,  Do. 

1915. 

Jan.  5  Do. 

Jan.  6  Do. 

Jan.  7  Leland  Harrison,  charg6 

'  d’affaires  ad  interim.  Bo- 
,  gota. 

Jan.  15  Ross  Ilazeltine.  consul.  Car¬ 
tagena. 

...do _  Do. 

...do _  Do. 


1914. 

Nov.  11  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San 
Josd. 

Dec.  22  Do. 

..do.... I  C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
I  Limon. 


.  Sept.  30  I  Dean  R.  Wood,  consul. 
!  Nue  vitas. 

.  Dec.  7  Ross  E.  Holaday,  consul, 
Santiago. 

1915.  i 

.  Jan.  15  I  James  L.  Rodgers,  consul 
general,  Habana. 

1914. 

.  Sept.  9  H.  Watson,  consular  agent, 
.  Sept.  12  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Do. 

Sept.  16  I  Do. 

Sept.  19  i  Do. 

Sept.  22  [  Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice 
and  deputy  consul,  Santo 
j  Domingo. 

Sept.  25  '  Frank  .Anderson  Henry,  con- 
j  sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

...do _ I  Do. 

Sept.  29  j  Do. 

!  Oct.  7  j  Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice 
!  and  deputy  consul,  Santo 
j  I  Domingo. 

Dec.  4  j  Frank  .Anderson  Henry, 
;  I  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 

I  Dec.  22  j  Do. 


Nov.  8  \  Chas.  F.  Baker,  consul  Gua>  - 
'  aquil. 

Nov.  22  i  Do. 

i 

Dec.  14  i  Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
I  general,  Guayaquil. 

..do . i  Do. 

Dec.  26  i  Do. 

1915. 

Jan.  19  I  Do. 


1914. 

Dec.  9  Stuart  Lupton,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Guatemala  City. 


Sept.  1  i  Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 

...do .  Do. 

Sept.  19  E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Sept.  22  j  Do. 

Sept.  25  :  John  .A.  Gamon,  con-sul 
i  Puerto  Cortez. 

...do . I  Do. 

Sept.  28  '  Do. 

...do . i  Do. 
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Title. 

Date. 

Author. 

HONDURAS— continued. 

Church  candles . 

List  of  reKistered  civil  cnijineers . 

Flour . 

Cement . 

Burlap  bags . 

Dealers  in  shoes . 

1914. 
Sept.  30 

Oct.  7 

. .  -do . 

. .  .do . 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  14 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul. 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oct.  15 

Do. 

Oct.  16 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul. 

Oct.  19 

Ceiba. 

John  Gamon,  consul. 

Nov.  16 

Puerto  Cortes. 

H.  Jesse,  consular  agent, 

Nov.  20 

.\mapala. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

Nov.  24 

cigalpa. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul. 

Dec.  2 

Ceiba. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

Dec.  8 

cigalpa. 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

Dec.  17 

cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

1815. 

Do. 

Customs  receipts  for  Puerto  Cortes,  September  to  Novemlier. 
1913,  and  corresponding  months  for  1911. 

Jan.  11 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul. 
Puerto  Cortes. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

cigalpa. 

Do. 

Jan.  12 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul, 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Trade  extension . 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  22 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul 

MEXICO. 

Refrigerators;  firms  interested . 

Trade  extension . 

Gas  engines . 

Motion  pictures . 

1914. 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  28 

.  ..do _ 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  5 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Veracruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Do. 

Louis  Hostetter.  consul,  Her- 
mosillo. 

Gordon  Brown,  consul. 

Oct.  9 

Mazatlan. 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 

Oct.  10 

Veracruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oct.  12 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi» 

Oct.  15 

huahua. 

Louis  Hostetter,  consul.  Her- 

Oct.  16 

mosillo. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul! 

Oct.  19 

Chihuahua. 

W'ilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Carbon  and  tungsten  lamps . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

T.  C.  Hamm  ,consul,  Durango. 

Oct.  20 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 

Do . 

Dec.  16 

huahua. 

Wilbert  L.  Boimey,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  vice  con- 

Dec.  31 

sul,  Tampico. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 

Veracruz. 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1915 — CJontinued. 


MEXICO— continued. 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
district. 

Price  of  wheat  and  corn . 

Crude  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States,  1914 . 

Finance . 

NICARAOUA. 


List  of  shoe  dealers. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1913. 

Banana  plantations . 

Mining  in  region  tributary  to  Prinzapolka . 

Photographic  apparatus . . 

PANAMA. 

Typewriter;  duties . . 

Paraffin  paper;  duties . 

Flour;  prices  and  duties . 

Uniforms . 


Burlap  bags . 

Construction  work. . 
Graphite  lubricants. 


Paints;  imports,  1912 . 

Umbrellas;  dealers . 

Hominy  grits,  or  maize . 

Opening  of  national  exposition  postponed . 

Commerce  for  first  six  months  of  1913 . 

China  and  glassware;  dealers . 


Opening  of  national  exposition  postponed . 
Plumbing  supplies . 


Automobiles,  duties,  taxes,  cost  of  naphtha . i  Nov. 


VENEZUELA. 


Date. 

Author. 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Jan.  11 

Do. 

Jan.  20 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Jan.  30 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

1914. 

Oct.  13 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Bluefields. 

Nov.  25 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul, 
Corinto. 

Dec.  17 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Bluefields. 

Dec.  23 

Do. 

1915. 

Jan.  23 

Do. 

1914. 

Sept.  22 

Wm.  H.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 

Sept.  23 

Do. 

Sept.  25 

Do. 

Sept.  26 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Oct.  1 

Do. 

Oct.  7 

Do. 

Oct.  8 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Oct.  10 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Nov.  20 

Do. 

Nov.  28 

Do. 

Dec.  12 

Wm.  H.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 

1915. 

Jan.  23 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Jan.  28 

IVm.  H.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 

'  1914. 

Nov.  5 

Samuel  Hamilton  W iley ,  con¬ 
sul,  Asuncion. 

Nov.  6 

l5o. 

Nov.  18 

Do. 

;  Dec.  7 

Do. 

|...do. ... 

Do. 

1  Oct.  23 

Herman  L.  Spahr,  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Oct.  30 

Do. 

Nov.  24 

Do. 

1  Dec.  1 

Do. 

Sept.  26 

Edward  B.  Cipriani,  consu¬ 
lar  agent.  La  Ouaira. 

Oct.  3 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Nov.  16 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Guaira. 

Dec.  2 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Dec.  7 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Dec.  8 

Do. 

Dec.  10 

Do. 

Dec.  12 

Do. 

Dec.  17 

Do. 

Dec.  26 

Do. 

.  Dec.  30 

Do. 

1915. 

i 

Jan.  2 

:  Do. 

...do.. . 

'  Do. 

Jan.  12 

1  Do. 

Jan.  16 

Do. 

Jan.  18 

Do. 

...do.. . 

1  Do. 

Jan.  19 

1  Do. 

Jan.  21 

Do. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC^ 


The  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1915,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  mayor,  amounts  to  43,421,450  pesos,  national  cur¬ 
rency  (paper  peso  equals  $0,425),  as  compared  with  51,615,400  pesos 

in  1914. - The  COLON  THEATER  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  leased 

for  three  years  from  January  1,  1915,  to  Da  Rosa  and  Macchi.  The 
lessees  have  the  option  of  extending  the  lease  an  additional  year 
provided  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  municipal  authorities. - ^Vn  industrial  and  com¬ 

mercial  CENSUS  of  the  Federal  capital,  taken  in  June,  1914,  shows 
that  at  that  time  there  were  29,960  commercial  houses  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  with  an  invested  capital  of  750,320,546  pesos,  national  cur 
ency  (peso  equals  $0,425),  and  sales  in  1913  amounting  to  2,232,506,291 
pesos.  These  houses  employed  118,360  persons  and  paid  salaries 
amounting  to  124,494,521  pesos.  The  industrial  establishments  num¬ 
bered  11,132,  had  an  invested  capital  of  536,172,649  pesos,  and  an 
annual  sale  of  755,224,763  pesos,  national  currency.  These  establish¬ 
ments  employed  145,902  persons,  used  motive  power  equal  to  194,411 
horsepower,  paid  out  in  salaries  and  wages  141,435,115  pesos,  and 
purchased  raw  material  valued  at  336,559,299  pesos.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  commercial  houses  from  1904  to  1914  was  65  per 
ceiit,  40  per  cent  in  capital,  and  48  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  establishments 
dming  the  10  years  referred  to  was  25  per  cent;  in  capital,  441  per 
cent;  in  sales,  311  per  cent;  and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed, 

112  per  cent. - In  1914  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  115,308 

entered  the  Argentine  Republic,  among  whom  were  65,590  men, 
10,355  boys,  30,405  women,  and  8,958  girls.  Of  these  immigrants 

52,211  were  Spaniards  and  35,946  Italians. - The  receipts  of  the 

Argentine  Government  from  TERRITORIAL  TAXES  in  1914,  con¬ 
sisting  of  taxes,  licenses,  and  stamps,  amounted  to  36,868,449  pesos,  as 
compared  with  39,728,734  in  1913. - A  recent  executive  decree  pre¬ 

scribes  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  FISHING  may  be 
carried  on  off  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Republic.  The  law  of  1880, 
which  prohibited  for  many  years  fishing  in  territorial  waters  of  the 

southern  part  of  Argentina,  has  been  repealed. - The  department 

of  agriculture  is  considering  a  plan  under  which  BELGIAN  FAMI¬ 
LIES  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Argentine  Republic  may  be 

properlyjcared  for  and  located  on  agricultural  lands. - A  society 

has  been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  name  of  “PATRIOTIC 
ARGENTINE  UNION,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  commemorate  in  a 

proper  manner  the  principal  historic  events  of  the  nation. - A  law 
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of  November  12,  1914,  prohibits  the  Argentine  directorate  of  patents 
and  trade-marks  from  taking  into  consideration  applications  for 
TRADE-MARKS  which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  foreign  national 
emblems,  such  as  coats  of  arms,  flags,  etc. — —The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  appointed  Drs.  Abel  Bcngolea,  Avelino  Figueroa, 
and  Sr.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 

the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION. - The  department 

of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  been  advised 
by  the  Argentine  consul  in  Stockholm  that,  due  to  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  trial  trip  of  the  steamship  Kronprins  Gvstaf  Adolf,  the 
Johnson  Steamship  Line  has  decided  to  establish  a  regular  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  SERVICE  between  Sweden  and  the  ports  of  Central  America, 

Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  using  petroleum  as  a  fuel. - A 

national  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  has  been  founded  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Dr.  Alfonso  Durao  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
bank. - The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 

ment  estimates  the  crop  of  CEREALS  for  1914-15,  in  tons,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat,  5,270,000;  flax  (lino),  1,311,500;  oats,  1,287,000;  and 
rye,  46,000.  The  total  value  of  these  cereals  is  744,300,000  pesos 
($316,029,780). 
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engage  in  certain  branches  of  agriculture,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
raising  of  alfalfa,  clovers,  and  other  products  that  can  be  economically 
grown  and  used  to  feed  stock.  The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  are 

soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bolivian  Government  for  approval. - 

The  MORATORIUM  covering  foreign  and  domestic  payments  in 
sealed  gold  has  been  extended  to  April  1,  1915.— Statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York, 
show  that  280,215  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at  834,580.12  were 
SHIPPED  TO  BOLIVIA  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914,  as  compared  with  421,322  kilos  valued  at  8100,108.96 
during  the  same  month  of  1913.  These  exports  were  made  upjof 
cotton  cloth,  machinery,  provisions,  drugs,  hardware,  and  sundry 

articles. - The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Le  Mans,  France,  has 

awarded  Dr.  Nestor  Morales  ViUazon,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Bacteriology  in]  the  city  of  La  Paz,  a  GOLD  MEDAL  jfor  the  best 
paper  submitted  to  the  academy  in  the  contest  for  1914  in  which  more 
than  2,000  persons  took  part.  Dr.  ViUazon  has  also  been  elected  a 
life  member  of  the  academy. — —The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  approved 
the  departmental  budgets  providing  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
WATERWORKS  at  Aiquilo,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Campero, 
and  for  preventing  the  overflow’  of  the  Rocha  River  in  the  department 

of  Cochabamba. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  making  the  Federal 

TAXES  in  force  in  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1914,  operative  in 
1915. — - — The  preliminary  plans  submitted  by  W.  L.  Mfllner  for  the 
construction  of  a  RAILWAY  betw’een  Potosi  and  Sucre  have  been 
approved  by  the  department  of  the  interior  of  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment. - A  20-year  exclusive  concession  has  been  granted  to  Carlos 

Melquiades  Barbery  to  establish  in  the  Province  of  Sara,  department 
of  Santa  Cruz,  a  completely  equipped  modern  THREAD  FACTORY. 
The  concession  also  grants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing 
cottonseed  oU.  The  State  [guarantees  the  concessionaire  8  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  up  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  500,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals 
80.389). 
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Tlie  Paris  correspondent  of  A  Xoite,  a  large  daUy  newspaper  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  Gaston  Madeira,  a  Brazilian  inventor  at 
present  in  Europe,  has  constructed  an  AEROPLANE  BALANCER 
and  an  apparatus  attachable  to  ships  to  protect  them  against  sub¬ 
marines.  Mr.  Madeira  is  reported  to  have  disposed  of  his  inven- 
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tions. - In  the  items  of  tlie  budget  approved  by  the  Senate, 

funds  are  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Brazilian  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Egypt  and  Persia  and  for  a  continuance  of 
the  posts  of  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES  in  London,  Berlin,  and 

Paris. - A  Kua,  an  influential  newspaper  of  the  Federal  capital, 

states  that  a  foreign  syndicate  has  purchased  the  entire  output  of 
SUGAR  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  the  factory  supply  of  canned 
goods  and  provisions,  and  the  available  stock  of  the  jerked  beef  of 
southern  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  same  to  Europe,  princi¬ 
pally  to  France. - A  recent  investigation  shows  that  the  stock  of 

French  and  German  WINES  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  metropolis  for  a  period  of  five  years. - According  to  news¬ 

paper  reports  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
looking  to  the  celebration  of  a  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  between 

Brazil  and  France. - According  to  press  reports  a  representative  of 

a  large  number  of  Belgian  famiUes  has  concluded  negotiations  with 
the  State  of  Goyaz  for  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL 

COLONY  of  Belgian  immigrants  in  that  Commonwealth. - A 

SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  has  been  organized  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti  was  elected  president.  Peregrine 
Silva,  secretary,  and  Alfredo  Pinto,  treasurer. - ^The  INTER¬ 

STATE  BRIDGE  constructed  by  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Espirito  Santo  over  the  Itabapoana  River  was  recently  opened  to 

public  traffic. - The  AQUEDUCT  which  has  just  been  completed 

at  Ponta  Grossa  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  an  abundant 

supply  of  potable  water  to  that  town  for  many  years  to  come. - 

The  Tibagy  branch  of  the  Assis  to  Platina  RAILWAY  has  been 
opened  to  public  traffic. - The  plans  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Goyaz  Rail¬ 

way  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  between  Bebedouro  and 
Ibitiva  have  been  approved  by  the  Government. - A  CONCES¬ 

SION  has  been  solicited  for  the  construction  of  a  port  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Piraque  Assu  and  Mirim  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Espirito 

Santo. - -ELECTRIC  AIR  DRILLS  have  been  installed  in  the 

machine  shops  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  at  Serra  do  Mar. - 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  engaged 
Sr.  Abilio  Alves  to  carry  on  experiments  in  the  raising  of  COTTON 

in  that  State. - The  Journal  do  Comercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  states 

that  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  on  hand  a  stock  of  RUBBER  valued,  in 
round  numbers,  at  £3,000,000,  which  it  proposes  to  put  upon  the 

market. - The  Government  of  Brazil  has  prohibited  the  exchange 

of  WIRELESS  telegrams  between  ships  and  coast  stations.  Messages 
relating  to  distress  calls  are  excepted.— During  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  produced  9,470,833  sacks  of  COFFEE, 
estimated  to  have  been  gathered  from  716,120,455  coffee  trees. 


In  December,  1914,  a  law  was  promulgated  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  expend  up  to  16,000,000  pesos,  paper  currency 
(about  .?3, 200,000),  in  the  construction  of  four  important  IRRIGA¬ 
TION  CANALS  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  Aconcagua, 
Maule,  Ancona,  and  Laja  Rivers.  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  to  the  commencement  of  construction  work  on  this  project 
at  an  early  date.  A  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of 
Senator  Carlos  .i\Idunate  Solar,  Senator  Pedro  Correa  Ovalle,  Hon. 
Guillermo  lUanes,  Hon.  Eulogio  ^Vltimirano,  and  Engineer  Luis 
Lagarrigue,  to  prepare  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  law.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  will  greatly  increase  the  irrigation  zone  of  the  country  and  will 
enable  a  large  quantity  of  water  which  has  hitherto  flowed  into  the 

ocean  to  be  utUized  for  agricultural  purposes. - A  recent  law  of  the 

Congress  of  Chile  prescribes  that  the  law  for  the  CONVERSION  OF 
COIN  (conversidn  metdlica)  shall  become  operative  January  1, 

1917. - Work  w^as  begun  on  the  construction  of  the  Iquique  to 

Pintados  RAILWAY  early  in  January  last.  About  1,000  laborers 

are  employed  in  the  building  of  this  road. - The  bureau  of  railways 

of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  ordered  a  reduction  on  60-day 
ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  when  purchased  in  lots  of  four  or  more, 
of  20  per  cent  on  trips  of  from  100  to  350  kilometers;  25  per  cent  on 
from  350  to  600  kilometers,  and  30  per  cent  on  distances  in  excess  of 
600  kilometers.  On  trips  whose  total  distances  exceed  1,000  kilo¬ 
meters,  the  journey  may  be  broken  without  affecting  the  maximum 
discount.  The  original  term  of  60  days  may  be  extended  for  30  days 
or  more  upon  making  an  additional  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  tickets. - The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  at  the  beginning  of  1915 
there  were  516,979  hectares  of  land  in  the  Republic  sown  to  WHEAT 
and  90,401  hectares  to  barley.  The  estimated  wheat  production  for 
the  present  year  is  6,203,748  metric  quintals  (a  metric  quintal  equals 
220  pounds),  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  725,867  metric  quintals 
will  be  used  for  seed,  leaving  5,477,881  for  grinding  into  flour,  or  an 
estimated  production  of  flour  of  4,108,410  metric  quintals.  The 
annual  consumption  of  flour  in  Clide  is  estimated  at  3,374,118  metric 
quintals,  so  that  there  wnuld  be  avadable  for  export  in  1915  domestic 

flour  to  the  amount  of  734,292  metric  quintals. - The  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.  of  Antofagasta  has  declared  a  dividend  of 

1  shdling  a  [share. - The  Longitudinal  Radway  has  made  a 

reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  its_ freight  rates  on  COPPER  OR^^ 
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transported  over  its  line  during  1915,  and  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent 

from  Januarj^  1,  1916,  until  further  notice. - The  CABINET  of 

the  President  of  Chile  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  as  follows:  Sr. 
Pedro  N.  Montenegro,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Sr.  Alejandro  Lira, 
secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Sr.  Absalon  Valencia,  secretary  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  instruction;  Sr.  Alberto  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
Sr.  Ricardo  Cox  Mendez,  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  and  Sr.  Cor- 

neho  Saavedra,  secretary  of  industry  and  public  works. - A  12- 

months’  extension  of  time  has  been  granted  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  Railway  in  which  to  change  its 

present  GAUGE  to  the  meter  gauge  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway. - 

The  State  Railways  have  requested  sealed  bids  for  140,000  metric 
tons  of  COAIi,  10  per  cent  of  each  contract  to  be  delivered  montlily 
as  follows:  35,000  tons  in  Valparaiso;  75,000  in  Concepcion  or  Tal- 
cahuano,  and  30,000  in  Corral,  deliveries  to  begin  during  the  first 

half  of  April,  1915. - A  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL  was  opened  at 

Concepcion  on  January  3  of  the  present  year. 


The  President  of  the  Rejmblic  has  appointed  Dr.  George  Velez 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  The  new  secretary  has  held 
many  important  public  offices,  and  has  been  a  member  of  both 

houses  of  Congress. - iVn  Executive  decree  of  January  8  last  imposes 

an  EXPORT  TAX  ON  GOLD  coin  and  jewelry  of  1  per  cent  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  and  on  lumber  of  $2  per  cubic  meter. - The  Government  has 

granted  to  A.  de  Castro  the  right  to  fish  for  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
in  the  littoral  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to 
give  to  the  Government  50  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  during  the  first 
year,  20  per  cent  during  the  second  and  third  years,  and  25  per  cent 

during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. - The  PUBLIC  REVENUES 

during  the  first  11  months  of  1914  amounted  to  $11,873,051.54 

gold. - With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the 

STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  the  National  Academy  of  History  at  Bogota 
has  arranged  for  an  annual  competitive  contest  in  which  a  gold  medal 
and  the  publication  of  the  successful  article  will  be  the  reward  of  the 
person  submitting  the  best  work  on  national  history.  The  subject  of 
the  essay  for  the  contest  of  the  present  year  is  “The  siege  of  Carta¬ 
gena  in  1815.” - A  Government  decree  authorizes  the  founding 

of  a  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  elsewhere  the  location  of  an  aux¬ 
iliary  school  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  with  grounds  for 
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experimental  and  demonstration  work.  A  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  in  each  department  of  the  several  schools  and  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  will  have  the  privilege  of  granting  as  many  as  six  more. 
The  course  of  study  will  cover  a  period  of  four  years.— — The  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  COLOMBIAN  FARMERS  named  the  following  govern¬ 
ing  board:  President,  Sr.  George  Ancizar;  first  and  second  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  Sres.  Uldarico  Rozo  and  Jos6  Ignacio  Terfi,n;  treasurer,  Sr. 

George  W.  Crane. - Congress  authorized  the  Executive  to  undertake 

at  his  discretion  the  making  of  a  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  of  the 

country. - A  local  firm  has  imported  the  machines  and  necessary 

apparatus  for  establishing  a  moving-picture  theater  in  Bogotd,  which 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  city,  and  will  use  exclusively  Colom¬ 
bian  and  American  MOVING-PICTURE  FILMS. - On  the  23d  of 

December  the  railroad  between  the  stations  of  La  Lejia  and  Amaga 

on  the  AMAGA  RAILROAD  was  opened  to  traffic. - The  1st  of 

January,  1915  was  designated  a  holiday  by  the  governor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  VaUe  del  Cauca  on  account  of  the  completion  of  the 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  to  the  city  of  Cali. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  gives  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  as  8,064,124  colones 
(colon  =80.465).  The  estimated  receipts  from  aU  sources  in  colones 
in  1915  are  as  follows:  Customs,  3,500,000;  liquors,  2,200,000;  sealed 
paper,  150,000;  stamps,  150,000;  posts  and  telegraphs,  400,000; 
public  lands,  4,000;  Pacific  Railway,  772,000;  Government  printing 
office,  12,000;  public  and  civil  registry,  75,000;  export  duties  on 
bananas,  200,000,  and  other  receipts,  100,000.  The  credit  of  the 

nation  will  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  501,124. - The  SOCIAL 

CLUB  of  Cartago  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  1915:  Licentiate 
Alfredo  Pirie,  president;  Felipe  Martin,  vice  president;  David  Peralta, 

secretary,  and  Julio  Pena,  treasurer. - The  International  Bank  of 

Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  issue  1,600,000 
colones  in  BANK  NOTES  of  the  following  denominations:  4,000 
notes  of  100  colones  each;  8,000  of  50  colones  each;  10,000  of  20 
colones  each;  40,000  of  10  colones  each;  and  50,000  of  5  colones 

each. - The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 

Costa  Rica,  issued  in  the  form  of  an  executive  decree  on  January  14, 
1915,  specify  that  the  school  shall  be  located  at  Heredia  and  shall  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  official  primary 
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schools  of  the  country.  The  course  prescribed  covers  a  period  of 
six  years,  the  first  three  years  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  and  the  remaining  three  years  to  professional  train¬ 
ing. - The  President  of  the  Republic,  exercising  the  power  vested 

in  him  by  a  law  of  August  8,  1914,  has  ordered  a  SURTAX  of  2  per 
cent  levied  on  all  imports  entering  the  Republic  on  and  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1915,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise  imported  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Province  of  Limon,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 

used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  customs  office  at  San  Jose. - 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Congress,  has  been 
made  by  the  secretary  of  fomento  with  Julio  Alvarado  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  FACTORY  in  San  Jose  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics.  The  factory  is  to  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  and  will  enjoy  under  its  concession  the  free 
entry  of  machinery  and  cotton  and  woolen  yarns.  Linen  and  sUk 

thread  imported  for  use  in  the  factory  is  subject  to  a  slight  duty. - 

Santiago  Guell  and  Sr.  Gamacho  have  been  elected,  respectively, 

president  and  secretary  of  the  municipality  of  San  Jose. - The 

REVENUES  received  from  all  sources  by  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1914  amounted  to  8,000,543 
colones,  or  432,789  colones  less  than  the  amount  estimated  for  this 

period  in  the  budget  of  1914. - According  to  press  reports  the 

President  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  in  the  near  future  an  addition  to  the  MINING  LAW  in¬ 
tended  especially  to  protect  the  exploiters  of  gold  mines  from  losses 
through  theft. 


A  fair  and  HORTICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  at  Santa 
Fe,  Isle  of  Pines,  from  Fel)riiary  9  to  12,  1915.  Tlio  President  of  the 
Republic  visited  the  fair  on  Fcl>ruary  10,  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  party  of  diplomats.  Government  officials,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  persons.  The  exhil)its  of  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  were  very  fine,  and  demonstrated  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  adaptability  of  the  island  to  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  agriculture.— — An  up-to-date  TELEPHONE  system  is  to 
be  established  in  the  near  future  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  has  been  planned.  One  of 
these  roads  will  run  from  Nueva  Gerona,  via  Santa  Ana  and  San 
Francisco,  to  San  Pedro,  and  the  other  from  a  point  on  the  Santa 
Fe-Nueva  Gerona  calzada,  via  San  Francisco,  to  Los  Indios. - 
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E.  T.  Bickford,  a  manufacturing  chemist  of  Boston,  proposes  to 
manufacture  flavoring  extracts,  baking  powders,  toilet  cream,  etc., 

at  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of  Pines. - E.  J.  Chibas  has  been  granted 

a  concession  for  the  installation  of  a  HYDROELECTRIC  plant  at 

the  falls  of  the  Guaso  River  near  the  city  of  Guantanamo. - The 

exports  of  COFFEE  from  Porto  Rico  to  Cuba  in  1914  amounted  to 
17,449,006  pounds,  valued  at  S2,522,236. - The  POULTRY  ex¬ 

hibition,  which  opened  on  January  26,  1915,  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
included  16  varieties  and  200  specimens  of  fowls. - The  AGRI¬ 

CULTURAL  COLONY  of  Santa  Mayari,  founded  by  Ricardo  Pinoto 
at  San  Cristobal,  has  given  employment  to  about  200  agricultural 

laborers. - At  the  close  of  1914  the  Cuban  TELEPHONE  Co.  had 

in  use  17,919  telephones,  as  compared  with  15,798  during  the  same 

period  of  1913,  or  an  increase  of  2,121  during  the  past  year. - 

The  SUGAR  Factories  Corporation  of  New  York  has  contracted  with 
the  Vertientes  Sugar  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  sugar 
factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Florida  plantation  for  a  consideration 
of  8612,000.  The  miU  must  be  ready  for  grinding  by  January  1, 
1916.  This  new  central  wiU  be  called  ‘‘Agramonte”  and  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Cuban  Railway  Co.  by  means  of  a  wide  gauge 
branch  line.  The  new  mill  will  be  near  three  factories  of  the  same 
class  situated  at  Ciego  de  Avila,  Gua3^os,  and  Piedrecita  in  sugar  lands 
of  great  productivity.--— Since  January  23  last  the  steamer  San- 
tiago  de  Cuba  has  been  employed  in  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  be¬ 
tween  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  in  place 
of  the  steamship  J  alia,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  latter  vessel  has  been  completelv  overhauled,  49  first-class  and 
42  second-class  berths  ailded,  the  storing  capacity  for  coal  increased, 

and  a  wireless  system  installed.- - Tlie  PAVING  with  granite  of 

San  Lazaro  Street  and  parts  of  San  Rafael  and  Aguila  Streets  in  the 
city  of  Habana  has  been  commenced,  a  contract  having  lieen  made 
with  Torrence  &  Portal  for  paving  15,000  square  meters  at  81.06  per 
square  meter.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  work  is 
to  bo  completed  by  April,  1915. 


An  Executive  decree  of  December  26,  1914,  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  old  issue  of  stamped  paper  and  postage  stamps  after  January 
1,  1915,  and  of  the  former  issue  of  document  stamps  after  February 
1,  1915.  Beginning  with  February  1,  last,  the  document  stamps 
referred  to  were  exchangeable  for  a  now  issue  of  REVENUE  STAMPS. 
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On  the  first  of  the  present  year  a  new  issue  of  postage  stamps  was 
put  in  circulation,  and  holders  of  postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
of  the  old  issue  were  given  until  March  1,  1915,  in  which  to  redeem 
same.  The  following  stamps  were  issued  on  February  1  of  the 
present  year:  (a)  Red  series,  2§  centimeters  long  by  2  centimeters 
wide,  for  imported  articles,  drafts,  notes,  and  foreign  lottery  tickets 
or  parts  thereof  brought  into  the  country;  (b)  green  series,  7  cen¬ 
timeters  long  by  li  wide,  for  domestic  cigars;  (c)  yellow  series, 
14  centimeters  long  by  H  wide,  for  matches  and  domestic  cigarettes; 
and  (d)  yellow  series,  8  centimeters  long  by  2  wide,  for  soap  and 
candles  manufactured  in  the  Republic.— — According  to  press 
reports,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  in  the  Federal  capital 
of  the  same  class  as  those  now  in  operation  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  The  plan  also  includes  the  founding  of  a 
wireless  school  of  telegraphy  and  an  improvement  of  the  telegraph 

and  telephone  service  of  the  Republic. - Morales  &  Tavares  have 

established  a  NEWSPAPER  at  San  Francisco  do  Macoris  under 

the  name  of  El  Disco  (The  Disk). - The  governor  of  San  Pedro  de 

^Macoris,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  proposes  to 
make  the  following  IMPROVEMENTS  in  that  Province:  A  public 
highway  from  Hato  Mayor  to  Seybo,  via  Angelina  and  Consuelo; 
the  construction  of  a  new  jail  at  San  Pedro  do  Macoris;  and  the 
extension  of  the  telephone  line  from  Macoris  to  Seybo,  via  Guaza. 
The  survey  of  the  highway  is  being  made  and  the  site  for  the  erection 

of  the  jail  has  been  chosen. - The  receipts  of  the  CUSTOMHOUSES 

of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1914  amounted  to  $3,094,584,  as 
compared  with  $4,260,162  in  1913.— — The  celebration  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  OLYMPIC  GAMES  in  the  Licey  Park  stadium,  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  began  on  February  28,  1915,  with  baseball,  lawn 
tennis,  and  outdoor  sports.  One  of  the  principal  events  was  a 

regatta,  on  March  7,  last. - The  Koninklijke  West  Indische  Mail 

Dienst  Holland  lino  of  steamers  commenced  a  regular  STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE  with  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  January, 

1915. - The  department  of  PUBLIC  WORKS  is  actively  engaged 

in  the  construction  of  the  Osama  Bridge,  the  Cibao  and  Barahona 
wagon  roads,  and  the  Santiago  and  La  Vega  highways,  all  of  which 

it  proposes  to  complete  in  a  short  time. - Bids  have  been  requested 

for  the  construction  of  ten  LIGHTHOUSES  along  the  coasts  of  the 

Republic. - The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  instructions 

requiring  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  DEEIDS  FROM  THE  STATE 
to  ground  on  which  factories  have  been  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  decrcic  of  November  25,  1914,  to  attach  to  their 

request  a  certificate  of  measurement  made  by  a  public  surveyor. - 

The  highway  now  being  built  between  the  cities  of  Santo  Domingo 
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and  Montecristi,  via  La  Vega,  Moca,  and  Santiago,  has  been  chris¬ 
tened  DUARTE  HIGHWAY. - The  President  has  made  the  follow¬ 

ing  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  APPOINTMENTS:  Ricardo 
Limardi,  minister  to  Haiti ;  Tulio  M.  Costero,  minister  to  Franco,  Spain, 
and  Ital}";  Rafael  Brache,  consul  general  in  London;  and  Manuel  de  J. 
Camacho,  consul  general  at  New  York. 
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In  1914  there  were  inscribed  in  the  civil  registration  offices  of 
Guayaquil  the  following  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS:  5,419 

births,  3,217  deaths,  529  marriages. - I'he  net  profit  of  the  BANK 

OF  PICHINCHA  for  the  second  semester  of  1914  amounted  to  115,620 
sucres  (sucre  equals  SO. 487)  and  for  the  Commercial  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  during  the  same  period  it  was  453,000  sucres.  Sres. 
F.  Octavio  Escudero  and  GuiUermo  Rohde  were  elected  president  and 
vice  president,  respectively,  of  the  former  and  Sres.  Juan  Illingworth 

and  Francisco  Urbina  of  the  latter  for  the  year  1915. - THE 

RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CREDIT  CO.  of  Quito  elected  Sr. 
Rafael  Vasconez  Gomez  president  and  Sr.  Fernando  Perez  Quixones 
vice  president  for  the  present  year.  A  monthly  dividend  of  1  per 
cent,  plus  2  per  cent  additional  in  profits,  is  to  be  distributed  among 

its  shareholders. - A  recent  Government  decree  continues  in  force 

for  the  present  year  the  NATIONAL  BUDGET  of  1914. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  El  Commercio  de  Quito  the  Commercial  and  Rural  Bank  of 
Guayaquil  has  placed  in  circulation  new  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  of  5  and  20  sucres. - The  budget  of  TELEGRAPHS  AND 

TELEPHONES  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR  amounts  to  346,548 

sucres,  an  increase  of  16,548  sucres  over  that  of  last  year. - The 

Government  has  accepted  the  plans  for  the  WHARF  opposite  the 
warehouses  of  the  Guayaquil  customhouse.  The  new  wharf  will 
measure  8,000  square  meters  and  will  be  built  by  the  White  Co.  Its 
location  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  business  needs,  but  forms  a 

continuation  for  the  extensive  new  sea  wall  soon  to  be  constructed. - 

In  the  men's  department  of  the  City  Hospital  of  Quito  a  new  OPER¬ 
ATING  HALL  has  been  established,  well  equipped  with  up-to-date 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  the  practice  of  surgery.  Adjoining 
this  hall  is  a  room  for  sterilization,  which  the  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  capital  supplied,  and  the  doctors  who  have  visited  it  say  that  it 

compares  favorably  with  those  in  Paris. - Some  citizens  of  the  parish 

of  ChiUogallo  are  trying  to  form  a  company  to  construct  a  STREET 
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RAILWAY  between  that  place  and  the  capital  city. - According 

to  El  Grito  del  Pueblo  Ecuatoriano  of  Guayquil  the  PRODUCTION 
OF  CACAO  in  Ecuador  for  the  first  11  months  of  1914  was  842,186 
quintals,  compared  with  752,697  quintals  for  the  same  period  of  1913 
and  680,768  quintals  in  1912. - Work  on  the  CURARAY  RAIL¬ 

ROAD  in  Pelileo  began  on  November  30.  At  present  700  men  are 
engaged,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made.- — ^ — The  annual  budget  of 
the  RAILROAD  FROM  HUIGRA  TO  CUENCA  authorized  by  the 
minister  of  public  works  amounts  to  518,361  sucres. - Since  Octo¬ 

ber  30,  1914,  the  Colombia-Ecuador  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL 
has  been  in  session  in  Quito  for  the  purpose  of  settling  claims  of 

citizens  of  Colombia. - Measures  for  the  strict  maintenance  of 

INTERNATIONAL  NEUTRALITY  were  adopted  by  presidential 

decree  of  November  28. - For  the  year  1915  Dr.  Leopoldo  Pino  has 

been  chosen  president  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  and 
Sr.  Virgilio  Cajas  president  of  the  court  of  accounts. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  30,  1914,  extends  for  a  period  of 
six  months  the  order  of  May  31,  1914,  permitting  the  free  exporta¬ 
tion  of  CRUDE  RUBBER  through  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - On  January  24  last  the  first  game  of  BASEBALL  of  the  season 

of  1915  was  played  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  between  the  Victor  and 
Hercules  teams.  Outdoor  games  are  becoming  very  popular  in 
Guatemala. - A  MIXED  SCHOOL  has  been  established  in  the  vil¬ 

lage  of  El  Bordo,  municipality  of  Jicaro,  Department  of  El  Pro¬ 
greso. - The  net  profits  of  the  BANK  OF  GUATEMALA  during  the 

first  half  of  1914  amounted  to  1,927,146  pesos. - Construction  work 

on  the  PALACE  OF  MINERVA  at  Izabal  was  recently  completed. 
The  building,  which  is  40  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  small  lull  and  overlooks  the  sea  and  the  Dulce 

River. - The  United  Fruit  Co.  commenced  on  December  3,  1914,  a 

direct  fortnightly  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  service  between 
New  York  and  Livingston,  Guatemala.  The  steamers  engaged  in 
this  service  sail  from  Pier  16,  East  River,  New  York,  on  alternate 
Thursdays. - For  the  purpose  of  restricting  as  far  as  possible  IMMI¬ 

GRANTS  other  than  of  the  white  race,  the  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  requiring  a  deposit  of  S50  American  gold,  per  person,  before 
landing,  which  amount  is  to  be  refunded  to  the  respective  depositors 
on  leaving  the  country. - The  chiefs  of  the  various  Government 
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departments  are  interested  in  establishing  an  organization  of  BOY 

SCOUTS,  and  are  meeting  with  great  success  in  the  undertaking. - 

The  consulate  of  Guatemala  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  has  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  CONSULATE  GENERAL,  and  the  Government  has 

appointed  Dr.  Cesar  Sanchez  Nuiiez  to  carry  on  its  duties. - The 

Executive  power  has  authorized  the  city  of  Guatemala  to  float  a 
LOAN  of  $1,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  certain  public 

works. - Last  December  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STEAM- 

SHIP  CO.  was  organized  with  American  and  Central  American  capi¬ 
tal.  Its  principal  offices  are  in  New  York  City,  and  its  object  is  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the  five  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries.  For  this  purpose  five  ships  will  he  built  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000  to  4,000  tons  each,  and  each  one  will  fly  the  flag  of,  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Central  American  country  it  serves.  The 
ships  wijl  sail  between  Central  American  ports  and  New  York,  using 
for  ports  on  the  Pacific  the  route  via  the  Panama  Canal.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  succeeds,  the  service  will  be  extended  to  ports  of  the  south  Pa¬ 
cific  and  North  America.  Already  the  service  has  begun  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Rica. 


An  executive  decree  of  December  11,  1914,  grants  complete 
AMNESTY  to  all  citizens  who  are  subject  to  judicial  procedure  on 
account  of  political  events  which  took  place  from  February  to  October 

of  1914. - The  Congress  of  Haiti  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 

President  to  negotiate  with  contractors  and  capitalists  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  port  facilities  for  loading  and  unloaduig  of  ships  in  the  PORT 

OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. - The  minister  of  finance  has  made  public  the 

intention  of  the  Haitian  Government  not  to  observe  the  MORA¬ 
TORIUM,  as  far  as  concerns  the  funds  used  for  the  payment  of  interest 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  debt,  however  grave  the  situation  may 

be  on  account  of  the  European  war. - By  a  decree  of  the  National 

Congress,  ratified  by  the  Executive  on  December  18,  the  BUDGET 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  estimates 
the  imports  at  4,959,386  gourdes  national  money  and  $4,980,146 
American  gold,  and  the  exports  at  8,777,627  gourdes[national  money 

and  $4,847,385  American  gold. - The  expenditures  are  divided  as 

follows;  Exterior  relations,  54,740  gourdes  and  $135,635;  justice, 
962,066  gourdes  and  $25;  worship,  30,300  gourdes  and  $86,457;  war, 
1,872,721  gourdes  and  $80,800;  navy,  251,496  gourdes  and  $20,500; 
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public  works,  498,400  gourdes  and  $108,000;  agriculture,  261,064 
gourdes  and  $930;  public  instruction,  1,893,084  gourdes  and  $24,400; 
finance  and  commerce,  1,507,638  gourdes  and  $27,098;  interior  and 
police,  1,222,601  gourdes  and  $282,640;  public  debt,  149,000  gourdes 
and  $4,007,146;  bank  service,  74,515  gourdes  and  $73,751.  The 
full  text  of  both  laws  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  daily  of 

Haiti. - The  legislature  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  DEBTS  O?' 

THE  REVOLUTION  and  authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to 

adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  their  payment. - A  congressional 

law  recognizes  the  public  usefulness  of  the  PARISIAN  THEATER 
situated  in  the  Plaza  del  Campo  de  Marti  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  and  exempts  from  import  duties  all  articles  necessary  to  its 

successful  operation. - According  to  Le  Nouvelliste  of  January  16, 

unports  received  through  the  CUSTOMHOUSE  OF  PETIT  GOUAVE 
for  the  month  of  December,  1914,  amounted  to  16,952  gourdes  and 
$29,297,  and  for  the  same  period  at  Miragoane  they  were  1,135 

gourdes  and  $12,247. - The  National  Government  has  named  a 

COMMISSION  to  investigate  the  debts  of  the  revolution  and  to  fix 

their  exact  amount. - On  the  20th  of  last  December  the  opening 

of  the  new  CATHEDRAL  at  Puerto  Principe  was  celebrated  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  archbishop  of  the  capital,  and  the  secretaries  of  state. 


On  January  1,  1915,  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of  the 
Republic,  delivered  his  annual  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress, 
wliich  had  met  in  regular  session  in  Tegucigalpa,  in  which  ho  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  not  revenues  of  the  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  5,895,194  pesos  as  compared 
with  5,207,232  in  1912-13.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
the  receipts  were  estimated  at  4,824,000  pesos,  so  that  the  actual 
revenues  of  the  year  exceeded  those  estimated  in  the  budget  by 
1,071,194  pesos.  This  indicates  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Federal  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  in  pesos,  were  as  follows: 
Department  of  interior,  802,042.81;  justice,  176,952.27;  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  134,701.14;  public  instruction,  387,798.45;  fomento,  public 
works,  and  agriculture,  816,868.39;  war  and  marine,  1,727,214.67; 
treasury,  456,606.90,  and  public  credit,  1,272,230.09,  making  a  total 
for  these  items  of  5,774,414.72  pesos.  The  New  York  &  Honduras 
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Rosario  Mining  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  explore  the  two  mineral 
zones  known  as  El  Chile  and  El  Paraiso,  and,  should  ores  be  found 
in  paying  quantities,  proposes  to  exploit  the  deposits  discovered  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  is  now  working  the  San  Juancito  mines. 
The  boundary  lino  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  is  to  be  sur¬ 
veyed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  August  1,  1914. - Official 

reports  recently  submitted  to  Congress  estimate  the  POPULATION 
of  Honduras  on  December  31,  1913,  at  592,675  as  compared  with 
578,482  on  the  same  date  in  1912.  In  1913  there  were  22,684  births 
in  the  Republic,  of  which  11,634  were  males  and  11,050  females. 
The  deaths  in  1913  numbered  10,192. - The  MUNICIPAL  REV¬ 

ENUES  of  Honduras  in  1913  aggregated  1,314,926.38  pesos  and  the 

municipal  expenses  1,259,657.99. - The  general  registry  of  the 

department  of  war  shows  that  the  MILITIA  of  the  Republic  number 

40,328  men. - A  report  on  foreign  relations  says  that  of  the  102 

CONSULATES  of  Honduras  only  six,  those  of  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Mobile,  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  have  a  fixed 
salary  and  are  occupied  by  Hondurans;  the  rest  are  ad  honorem. 
The  receipts  of  these  six  consulates  were  $126,423  and  the  expenses 

$54,687,  which  leaves  a  surplus  of  $71,736. - The  National  Congress 

in  session  on  January  11,  1915,  elected  Dr.  Alberto  Membrefio,  Gen. 
Leopoldo  Cordoba,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Escobar  first,  second,  and  third 

designados  (vice  presidents),  respectively,  for  the  year  1915. - 

Sr.  D.  Froglan  Turcios  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ateneo  de 

Honduras  for  1915  and  Don  Julian  Lopez  Pineda  secretary. - A 

concession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  GASEOUS 

WATER  factory  at  Trujillo. - The  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the 

denominations  of  1,  2,  10,  and  20  centavos  which  the  Government 
will  issue  for  the  quadrennial  1915-1919,  will  bear  the  picture  of 
the  Ulua  Bridge,  and  those  of  5,  6,  50  centavos,  and  1  peso  that  of 
the  theater  Manuel  Bonilla. 


According  to  press  advices  the  WARD  LINE  of  steamers  has 
temporarily  susjiended  its  regular  weekly  schedule  of  sailings  from 
New  York  to  Mexican  ports,  and  will,  until  further  notice  make 
fortnightly  trips.  As  soon  as  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  war¬ 
rant  a  return  to  the  weekly  schedule,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  company  to  continue  its  regular  sailings. - The  National 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  in  the  Federal  District  closed  its 
enrollment  register  on  February  15  last.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Eutimio  Lopez  Vallejo  and  a  trained  corps  of  expert 
instructors. - The  department  of  agriculture  has  issued  instruc¬ 

tions  specifying  the  amount  of  the  deposits  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  case  of  CONCESSIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  WATER.  If 
the  concession  is  for  water  for  the  domestic  use  of  towns,  the  deposit 
prescribed  is  50  pesos  per  each  1,000  cubic  meters  daily;  if  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  300  pesos  per  each  100  liters  per  second;  if  for  electric  power, 
200  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second;  if  for  industrial  purposes, 
100  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second,  and  if  for  fertihzing  with 

slime,  50  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second. - There  are  108  mills 

in  Mexico  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  COTTON  FABRICS. 
The  tax  on  these  establishments  for  the  first  half  of  1915,  according 
to  a  circular  issued  by  the  department  of  finance,  aggregates  822,550 
pesos.  The  heaviest  tax  is  paid  by  the  Industrial  Co.  of  Orizaba, 
which  also  has  factories  at  Nogales  and  Tenango,  and  which  aggre¬ 
gates,  for  the  six  months  referred  to,  133,000  pesos.  The  Industrial 
Co.  of  Vera  Cruz,  whose  factory  is  at  Necoxtla,  pays  a  semiannual 

tax  of  60,000  pesos. - -A  recent  executive  decree  prevents  the 

acquirement  of  titles  to  MINES  included  in  a  zone  extending  over  a 
distance  of  80  kilometers  from  the  borders  or  frontiers  of  the 

Republic. - A  Japanese  steamship  company,  the  Toyo  Kishen 

Kaisha,  recently  commenced  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between 
Yokohama  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  with  San  Pedro  and 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  ports  of  call. - In  November,  1914,  the  exports 

of  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  from  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  amounted  to 
1,692,780  barrels,  of  which  1,325,303  barrels  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  to  South  America. - A  company  enti¬ 

tled  “Los  Pozos  Petroleros  Mexicanos”  (The  Mexican  Petroleum 
Wells),  wdth  a  nominal  capital  of  $850,000,  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  engage  in  the  PETROLEUM  industry  at  Panuco  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Press  reports  state  that  this  company  has 
acquired  large  holdings  of  petroleum  lands  in  different  zones  of  the 
Republic,  which  it  proposes  to  exploit  on  a  large  scale. 
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NICARAGUA 


On  December  30,  1914,  a  bust  in  memory  of  EVARISTO  CARAZO, 
the  friend  of  education  and  sometime  President  of  the  Republic,  was 
unveiled  at  Leon.  The  pedestal  of  the  bust  bears  the  following 
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inscription:  “La  Facultad  nicaraguense  al  eximio  patricio  Evans  to 
Carazo.  Gratitud.”  (The  Nicaraguan  teachers  to  the  eminent 
patriot  Evaristo  Carazo,  Gratitude.) - A  law  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  prevent  the  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  in  the  Republic  by  persons  not  having  diplomas. 
The  supreme  court  of  Nicaragua  has  declared  valid  the  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  diplomas  of  persons  practicing  medicine,  surgery, 
and  dentistry  within  a  term  of  six  months.  Failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  40  cordobas  and 

forfeiture  of  the  right  to  practice. - The  House  of  Deputies  has 

amended  the  MORATORY  LAW  as  follows:  “Art.  1,  Current  inter¬ 
est  and  rentals  payable  in  gold  by  mutual  agreement  are  included  in 
the  moratorium  established  by  the  law  of  October  20,  1914,  unless  the 
creditor  desires  to  receive  the  payment  in  cordobas  at  par  with  Amer¬ 
ican  gold.” - Dr.  Francisco  Machado  has  been  appointed  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nicaragua  in  the  place  of  Dr. 

Gregorio  Pasquier,  resigned. - Herman  Hooker  and  Isaac  Toledo 

have  been  appointed  governors  of  CORN  ISLAND  and  Punta 

Gorda,  respectively. - An  academy  of  JURISPRUDENCE  has 

been  organized  at  Leon  by  Dr.  Modesto  Barrios  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  jurists. - Press  reports  state  that  a  number  of  stones  bear¬ 

ing  HIEROGLYPHIC  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  photographic  copies  of  which  have  been 
made  and  sent  abroad  to  be  deciphered.— — President  Adolfo  Diaz 
has  promulgated  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  DIRECT  TAX  LAW  on  capital.  Persons  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  required  to  make 
a  declaration  as  to  their  capital,  must  submit  three  copies  of 
the  declaration  to  the  tax  office.  The  declaration  covers  the  real 
estate  owned,  a  description  of  same,  jurisdiction  in  which  situated, 
boundaries,  area,  and  value;  account  of  stock  on  hand,  merchandise, 
shares  or  other  values,  and  a  detailed  account  of  assets,  should  it  be 
desired  to  declare  them.  There  shall  be  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
declaration  a  summary  of  assets  and  liabiUties,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital.  In  future  these  declarations  shall  be  made 
in  October  of  each  year.  Boards  of  assessment,  composed  of  three 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  meet  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Departments  in  November  of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
upon  these  declarations.  The  decisions  of  this  board  are  subject  to 
review  by  boards  of  revision  which  shall  sit  in  the  departmental  capi¬ 
tals  during  the  first  15  days  of  December  of  each  year.  The  decisions 
of  the  boards  of  revision  are  incontestable.  The  tax  is  payable 
quarterly  in  direct  tax  stamps  which  shall  be  sold  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  Taxes  not  paid  when  due  are  subject 
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to  a  penalty. - Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  supreme 

court  to  appoint  persons  having  the  necessary  qualifications  to  act 

as  NOTARIES  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Blueficlds. - The 

Guapinol  and  Orosi  group  of  mines,  according  to  the  American  of 
Bluefields,  are  operating  a  3i-foot  Huntington  miU,  which  enables 
them  to  produce  monthly  from  300  to  500  ounces  of  G(  )LD  valued  at 
$16  per  ounce.  Cristino  Hansen,  the  owner  of  these  mines,  proposes 
to  install  an  additional  miU  in  the  near  future. 


PANAMA 


A  recent  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  appoint  two  Panaman  STUDENTS  to  study  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  work  in  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the 

Federal  Government. - The  town  of  Taboga  proposes  to  enlarge 

Its  aqueduct,  build  a  wall  to  protect  the  town  from  inundation,  and 
take  a  municipal  CENSUS. — — -President  Porras  has  been  empowered 
by  Congress  to  contract  for  a  COASTWISE  SERVICE  between  the 
ports  of  Pedregal,  Espinos,  and  Burica,  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui. 
It  is  planned  to  carry  on  this  service  by  means  of  gasoline  launches 
or  vessels,  allowing  such  a  subvention  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

service  as  the  Chief  Executive  may  deem  necessary. - The  towns  of 

David,  Sona,  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  Penonome,  Anton,  Aguadulce, 
Los  Santos,  Chitre,  Las  Tablas,  Chorrera,  Portobelo,  Palenque,  and 
Nombre  de  Dios  propose  to  build  AQUEDUCTS  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. - —The  ARBITRA¬ 

TION  TREATY  made  between  the  representatives  of  the  Republics 
of  Panama  and  Portugal  on  June  30,  1914,  has  been  approved  by  the 

Panaman  Congress. - A  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  has  been 

concluded  between  Panama  and  the  United  States. - Congress  has 

enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  HOSPITALS  at 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Penonome,  and  Los  Santos,  each  of  which  is  to  have 

a  capacity  of  30  beds. - An  appropriation  of  30,000  balboas  has 

been  made  by  Congress  for  use  of  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  at 
the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro.  Each  department 
will  receive  one-third  of  the  amount. - -The  protocol  of  an  agree¬ 

ment,  concluded  in  Washington  on  October  10,  1914,  betw^een  Hon. 
Robert  Lansing,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  prescribes  “That  hospitality 
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extended  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  a  belligerent 
vessel  of  war  or  a  vessel  belligerent  or  neutral,  whether  armed  or  not, 
which  is  employed  by  a  belligerent  power  as  a  transport  or  fleet 
auxiliary  or  in  any  other  way  for  the  direct  purpose  of  prosecuting 
or  aiding  hostilities,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  shall  serve  to  deprive 
such  vessel  of  like  hospitality  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  a  period 

of  three  months,  and  vice  versa.” - The  Government  of  Panama  has 

leased  to  Spain  for  a  period  of  99  years  a  lot  in  the  exposition  grounds 
on  which  to  erect  a  permanent  buUding  for  the  display  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  use  as  a  LEGATION,  or  for  any  other  official  purpose. - 

President  Porras  has  approved  the  POSTAL  CONVENTION  con¬ 
cluded  between  Panama  and  Nicaragua. - The  Panaman  Govern¬ 

ment  has  negotiated  its  first  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  $3,000,000  in  5  per 
cent  bonds  through  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  railways  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 


On  December  15,  1914,  an  AVIATION  CLUB  was  organized 
at  Asuncion  with  26  charter  members  under  the  name  of  the  “Avia¬ 
tion  Club  of  Paraguay.”  The  noted  Paraguayan  aviator,  Silvio 

Pettirossi,  was  elected  president  of  the  club. - The  New  Germania 

Colony  in  Paraguay  has  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
YERBA  MATE  or  Paraguayan  tea.  The  system  of  cultivation  in 
vogue  in  the  colony  is  that  of  Dr.  Tays,  an  Argentine  scientist.  The 
plants  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  are  estimated  at  not  less 
than  1,000,000.  The  colonists  have  made  a  specialty  of  preserving 
the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  these  are  available  for  use  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  now  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  yerba  mate 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes.  Another 
system  is  that  made  use  of  in  the  celebrated  Quinta  Caballero  garden 
at  Asuncion,  where  a  small  plot  of  plants  have  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  tea  produced  by  them  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality. - According  to  El  Diario,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay 

IMPORTED  from  Great  Britain  in  1913  merchandise  valued  at 
£197,532,  and  exported  to  that  country  products  aggregating  a 

value  of  £8,534. - Bids  have  been  requested  by  the  City  of  Aregua 

for  the  erection  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  and  of  a 
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slaughterhouse. - The  national  board  of  education  recently  made 

a  payment  of  S4, 266.67  American  gold  for  1,150  SCHOOL  DESKS 

purchased  from  a  North  American  manufacturer. - Soils  suitable 

for  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  are  plentiful  in  Paraguay,  and  the 
plant  tlirives  in  all  of  the  districts  of  the  Republic.  Statistics  show 
that  as  early  as  1863  the  yield  of  ginned  cotton  in  Paraguay  aggre¬ 
gated  5,000,000  pounds.  The  best  varieties,  except  Caravonica, 
have  been  tried  in  the  Republic,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  tree 
cottons  are  most  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  varieties  Gossyphium  barbadense,  Gossypium  peruvianum, 
and  Gossypium  maritimum.  These  varieties  need  copious  rains, 
and  Paraguay  is  perhaps  more  favored  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  cotton-growing  country.  Excellent  results  were  obtained 
at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Puerto  Bertoni  with  varie¬ 
ties  of  G.  lierbaceum,  and  especially  the  cotton  plants  known  as 
Peterkin,  Hawkins,  and  Allen,  which  thrive  in  relatively  poor  and 
shallow  soils.  The  variety  known  in  Paraguay  as  Mandipwita 
{G.  barbadense  rufum)  is  indigenous.  It  yields  well,  is  resistant, 
and  is  utilized  principally  in  the  local  industries  of  the  country. 
The  most  appropriate  time  to  plant  cotton  in  Paraguay  is  from 
June  to  September.  It  wiU,  however,  often  give  good  results  if 
sown  in  January  and  February,  provided  no  abnormally  cold  weather 
prevails.  Should  this  early  cotton  be  injured  in  the  higher  sections 
of  the  country  by  frost,  it  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  and  sprouts 
again  when  warmer  weather  returns,  thereby  lengthening  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  but  producing  good  yields.  The  cotton  harvest  begins 
in  December  and  extends  until  the  cold  season  (June  or  July)  when 
the  flowering  season  ceases  and  the  growth  of  the  branches  begins. 
In  the  districts  exposed  to  frosts  the  plants  are  cut  back  in  May  and  the 
unopened  bolls  are  collected  and  dried  in  sheds  until  they  open,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cleanest  cotton  grown  in  the  country.  Bertoni  estimates 
the  average  yield  of  cotton  in  Paraguay  at  534  pounds  per  acre,  and 
at  the  experiment  stations  yields  of  from  710  to  890  pounds  per 
acre  of  ginned  cotton  have  been  obtained. 


The  PROPOSED  BUDGET  for  1915,  submitted  by  the  Executive 
to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress,  estimates  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  present  year  at  £3,925,841,  as  follows: 
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Department  of  interior,  £581,449;  foreign  relations,  £107,519; 
justice,  £550,495;  treasury,  £1,406,536;  war,  £918,789;  fomento, 

£253,110,  and  the  legislative  power,  £107,943. - The  Callao 

TRAMWAY  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  the 

pier  in  that  port  via  the  French  section  of  the  city. - On  January 

11,  1915,  the  President  promulgated  a  new  STAMP  LAW  consisting 
of  30  articles,  together  with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
application  of  the  same.  The  law  provides  for  two  classes  of  stamps 
of  the  following  denominations;  1  and  5  soles,  and  5,  10,  and  25 

centavos. - On  January  13  last  the  treasury  department  authorized 

the  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  IQUITOS  to  receive  in  payment  of  import 
and  export  duties  25  per  cent  in  gold  drafts  at  30  days  sight,  or  in 

English  or  American  gold  coin  or  bank  notes. - The  new  RAILWAY 

from  Trujillo  to  Huanchaco  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic.  This 
road,  in  addition  to  facilitating  the  prompt  dispatch  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  commerce  of  these  important  commercial  centers,  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  communication  to  the  celebrated  Huanchaco  bath¬ 
ing  beach  which  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  persons  in  search 

of  health  and  pleasure. - An  organization  entitled  “SOCIEDAD 

GANADERA  DEL  PERtJ”  (Society  of  Stockmen  of  Peru)  has  been 
organized  at  Lima  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  diseases  of  stock, 
improving  breeds  and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  stockmen  of  the 
Republic.  The  organization  proposes  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Bacteriology  of  the  Federal  capital,  establish  a 
laboratory  and  prepare  vaccine  for  use  in  combating  diseases  of  stock 
and  especially  of  cattle.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  Eulogio  Fer¬ 
nandez,  president;  Hector  Escardo,  treasurer;  and  Otto  Bischoff hau¬ 
sen,  secretary. - The  MUNICIPj)L/  THEATER  which  it  is  proposed 

to  build  in  the  ci*y  of  Lima  will  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £200,000. 
The  amount  at  present  available  for  the  commencement  of  construc¬ 
tion  work,  including  cash  on  hand  in  the  city  treasury  and  taxes  due, 
is  £75,000.  Work  is  to  be  begun  on  the  edifice  as  soon  as  the  location 
has  been  selected. — —The  gross  receipts  of  the  WATERWORKS 
of  the  Federal  capital  in  1914  aggregated  £38,657.  The  debt  of 
£69,700  contracted  in  1913  on  account  of  these  waterworks  amounted, 

at  the  close  of  1914,  to  £43,613. - The  total  COINAGE  of  silver 

and  gold  respectively,  in  1914  consisted  of  729,433  soles  (1  sol  equals 
$0.48665)  and  £123,812  (£1  equals  $4.8665).  A  law  of  September  9, 
1914,  provides  for  the  coinage  in  the  mint  at  Lima  of  copper  centavos 
not  in  excess  of  2,500,000  pieces. 
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An  executive  decree  of  December  17,  1914,  establishes  a  NORMAL 
INSTITUTE  for  boys  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  class  for  1915 
consists  of  30  pupils,  4  of  whom  come  from  the  department  of  San 
Salvador  and  2  from  each  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Republic. 
The  expenses  of  these  students  will  be  borne  by  the  Government. 
The  graduates  of  the  school  will  form  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  country. - The  by-laws  of  the  OCCI¬ 

DENTAL  BANK  have  been  changed  so  as  to  permit  that  corporation 
to  increase  its  capital  from  £135,000  to  £180,000,  divided  into  18,000 
shares  of  £10  each,  or  the  equivjUent  of  2,000,000  pesos,  silver.  The 
by-laws  authorize  the  bank  to  issue  bank  notes,  payable  to  bearer  at 
sight  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  country,  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  its  paid-up  capital.  As  aU  of  the  capital  of  this  bank  is  paid 
up,  its  authorized  issue  of  bank  notes  represents  a  value  of  2,000,000 

silver  pesos. - A  COLLEGE  OF  LAWYERS  has  been  founded  in  the 

city  of  San  Ssdvador.  Dr.  Teodosio  Carranza  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  tlie  college,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Reyes  Guerra,  secretary.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  by-laws  of  the  institution. 
The  board  of  directors  is  to  decide  when  the  college  will  be  opened  for 

instruction. - -During  1914  the  National  Engraving  and  PRINTING 

OFFICE  of  Salvador,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  issued  312,864 
loose  printed  sheets,  339,000  postal  cards,  722,901  folios  of  sealed 
paper,  535,000  postage  stamps  and  56  diploma  forms.  The  cost  of 
the  work  aggregated  865,400  pesos.- — -The  Government  of  Salvador 
has  established  a  CONSULATE  GENERAL  ad  honorem  in  the  city 
of  Panama.  Ernesto  A.  Boyd,  former  consul  at  tliat  place,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  general  and  given  jurisdiction  over 

the  entire  Republic. - El  Comercio  of  San  Miguel,  which  was 

formerly  a  daily  paper,  has  been  converted  into  a  SEMIWEEKLY 

publication.^ - -Sr.  Jos4  ^Vlfaro  Moran,  consul  of  Salvador  in  New 

York,  reports  that  the  EXPOR'I'ATION  of  merchandise  to  Salvador 
from  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  89,718 
packages,  weighing  6,042,422  kilos,  valued  at  .82,624,231.88,  American 
gold.  Of  this  total,  81,899,645.82  went  to  the  port  of  Acajutla, 
8519,757.62  to  La  Union,  8179,114.08  to  La  Libertad,  and  825,714.36 
to  El  Triunfo.  Tlie  chief  items  of  exports,  with  their  values,  were 
as  follows:  Coined  silver,  81,244,936.02;  cotton  cloth  and  manufac¬ 
tures  thereof,  8426,599.89;  prepared  hides,  8136,898.30;  agricultural 
machinery,  8114,088.57;  drugs  and  medicines,  .898,061.91;  liard- 
ware,  875,495.78;  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  872,894.50;  fence 
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The  MORATORll'M  extension  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  duly 
promulgated  by  the  President,  establishes  a  moratorium,  with  retro¬ 
active  effect  from  October  8,  1914,  on  judicial  sales  of  real  estate  until 
January  25,  1915,  with  a  further  extension  until  February  15  of  the 
present  year  for  debtors  who  are  not  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of 
interest.  The  maximum  legal  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  12  per  cent 

for  personal  debts. - MacArthur  Bros,  of  New  York,  contractors 

for  the  construction  of  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  RAILWAY  from  Trinidad  to  Durazno,  have  engaged  Hanson 
&  Morris,  American  engineers,  to  supervise  the  completion  of  this 

work. - The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress 

amending  the  COLONIZATION  LAW  of  January",  1913,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  homestead  principle.  Under  the  proposed  biU  a  colonist 
or  settler  is  assured  of  his  holdings,  and  can  not  be  ejected  except  for 
failure  to  pay  liabilities  to  the  Government  incurred  under  the 

colonization  act. - The  report  of  the  Midland  Uruguay  RAILWAY 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  shows  gross  receipts  £128,342, 

working  expenses  £109,200,  and  net  profits  £19,142. - News  reports 

from  Montevideo  state  that  during  the  season  recently  closed  4,945 
SEALS  were  secured  by  the  Government  expedition  which  annually 
fishes  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  the 
skins  of  these  animals,  which  are  of  considerable  commercial  value, 

more  than  225  barrels  of  oil  were  produced  from  the  season’s  catch. - 

Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  to  revise  the 
MINING  CODE  of  the  Republic,  a  work  provided  for  by  decree  of 
March  6,  1913. - A  number  of  the  industries  of  Uruguay  are  work¬ 

ing  overtime  in  order  to  fill  orders  for  various  European  countries. 
One  order  called  for  100,000  HIDES;  another  for  250,000  sheep¬ 
skins;  stiU  others  for  vast  quantities  of  wool.  Many  of  such  consign¬ 
ments  have  already  been  shipped  and  others  are  in  preparation. 
These  activities  create  a  demand  for  labor  and  cause  improved  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country. - According  to 

newspaper  reports  30  FAMILIES  from  Russia  arrived  in  Uruguay 
and  were  allowed  to  purchase  cheap  lands  in  Paysandu.  They  will 
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endeavor  to  develop  these  lands  by  raising  various  kinds  of  agricul¬ 
tural  crops. - For  the  promotion  of  AGRICULTURE  and  coloniza¬ 

tion  the  Government  has  made  important  improvements  and  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  law  relative  to  the  weKare  of  colonists,  the  descent  of 
land  titles,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 


VENEZUELA 


An  executive  decree  of  January  9,  1915,  prescribes  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  FISHING  FOR  PEARLS  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  western  waters  of  the  Republic.  The  pearl  fisheries  referred 
to  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  administrator,  and  anyone 
desiring  to  engage  in  this  occupation  must  obtain  permission  from 
said  official  in  the  nature  of  a  license  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  in  interest,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  industry — 
whether  by  diving  or  dredging,  name  of  the  vessel,  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  captain.  For  each  license  granted 
authorizing  the  fishing  for  pearls  by  diving  a  charge  of  250  bolivares 
(bolivar  equals  SO.  193)  is  made.  If  the  industry  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  dredging,  30  bolivares  is  charged  for  the  license.  Each  license 
must  bear  a  one  bolivar  document  stamp,  duly  canceled,  and  is  good 
for  one  month  from  the  date  of  issue.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a 
license,  the  person  holding  same  is  required  to  return  it  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  pearl  fisheries.  Anyone  found  fishing  for  pearls  with¬ 
out  a  license  is  subject  to  arrest  and  to  a  fine  of  from  500  to  5,000 
bolivares.  Pearl  fishing  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  zone  included 
between  Morro  Moreno  and  Mosquito  Point  on  Margarita  Island. 
The  decree  of  October  18,  1909,  and  the  resolutions  referring  to  the 

same  are  repealed. - The  more  extensive  CULTIVATION  OF 

WHEAT  in  Andean  countries  forms  the  subject  matter  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  report  of  investigations  conducted  by  Don  TtJio  Febres  Cordero; 
and  while  the  report  deals  primarily  with  Venezuela  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties  there  are  many  matters  considered  that  might  apply  equally 
well  to  the  countries  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  The 
author  shows  that  this  important  cereal  could  be  raised  very  profit¬ 
ably,  that  large  areas  are  available,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
in  Venezuela  and  neighboring  republics  the  finest  varieties.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  wheat  is  not  a  popular  crop  with  the  natives 
and  presents  numerous  tables  and  statistics  which  indicate  great 
possibilities  that  should  be  seriously  considered  by  agricultural  com- 
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niuiuties - The  Spanish  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  in  Caracas 

recently  celebrated  its  second  anniversary.  Durint;  the  existence  of 
this  important  trade  organization  the  commerce  between  Spain  and 
Venezuela  has  grown  considerably,  and  much  of  this  increased  activity 
is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  chamber  as  a  whole  and  to  its  progressive 
menil)ers. - AMERICA  SPORT  ('Ll’B  is  the  title  of  a  new  organi¬ 

zation  of  Caracas,  which  includes  among  its  members  leading  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to 
promote  various  outdoor  excursions  to  interesting  sections  of  the 
country,  to  encourage  base  hall,  to  establish  a  modern  gymnasium, 
to  aid  in  forming  a  library  and  promoting  literaiy  effort.  Sr.  Don 
Atilano  Carnevali  was  elected  president  of  the  club. - The  news¬ 

papers  of  Caracas  in  reporting  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  EMERICH 
IIEXY  give  considerable  space  to  his  long  service  in  Venezuela.  Mr. 
Heny  went  from  New  York  to  that  country  in  1874  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  the  United  States,  and  during 
his  long  and  successful  career  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  made  a  most  important  field  for  the  products 
he  represented. 
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